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THE CANTON TRAGEDY. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


Tue post of Commissioner 
of the Kowloon Frontier Dis- 
trict, with residence in Hong- 
kong, was accounted the blue 
ribbon of the Chinese Customs 
Service ; and our transfer there 
from the north of China in the 
spring of 1925 was welcome. 
A. busied herself getting into 
the Commissioner’s house high 
up on the Peak; and the 
children, round-eyed, gazed 
down from the terraced garden 
to the harbour a thousand 
feet below, where the great 
cruisers and slender destroyers 
lay like toys on the water to 
be picked up for the stooping. 
From Murray Barracks, far 
down, the drums at Retreat 
and the band playing in the 
Mess came to us, thin with 
distance. We were back on 
British soil; and after the 
intrigues and military feuds of 
an outport in China, it did 
seem that we ought for a time, 
before going home on leave, to 
be sure of peace and quiet. 

But in the office I was 
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puzzled at the signs and half 
hints that are all the warning 
that your Chinese will ever 
give you of what is coming. 
In the Club the talk was all 
of trouble in Canton. But 
Canton was not my affair. 
Canton, like the Balkans, is 
always in trouble. At our 
first official dinner at Govern- 
ment House there was an 
undertone of discreet question 
and gently deprecated rumour. 
Sun Yat Sen, hitherto to most 
British eyes a theatrical figure, 
one day fulminating against 
the British, the next fleeing 
from his own people to the 
protection of a British gun- 
boat, had died at Peking, 
leaving a will—so it was called 
—that preached a Bolshevist 
jehad against the foreign Im- 
perialist. In Canton itself dark 
clouds were gathering. The 
internecine struggle between 
the Yunnanese army and the 
Cantonese garrison had taken 
a threatening shape. Flee- 
ing soldiers were being done 
F 
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to death at the gates of 
the British settlement; men 
pushed with poles under the 
water of the Defence Creek to 
drown before the eyes of the 
Europeans. And this’ with a 
devilishness of gesture and 
threat to foreigners that had 
not been known since the Boxer 
year. Was native feeling about 
to become as anti-foreign, were 
the scenes of that terrible period 
perhaps to be repeated, this 
time in the south of China ? 
During the next few days 
the river steamers leaving the 
colony began to be crowded 
with natives, an unfailing sign 
of trouble within that queer 
triangle of cities — Canton, 
Hongkong, and Macao. First, 
the rich, their women, and 
households; then the shop- 
keeping classes and artisans, 
folk largely born and bred in 
the island, unaccountably de- 
serting their homes. Then the 
hoi polloi of city and harbour 
in their thousands, almost fight- 
ing their way on to steamers, 
launches, junks—anything to 
find a way out of the island 
Handbills of cryptic meaning 
appeared, were passed from 
hand to hand like the chupat- 
ties of Meerut, and pasted 
during darkness on all the 
walls. Sinister figures, new to 
the police, flitted from house 
to house, and were chased out 
of the kitchens and servants’ 
quarters by indignant missisies. 
No need to list all the portents. 
It. was plain that something 
was going to happen. The 
Englishman put away his golf 


clubs. The volunteers were 
called out. 

One morning, as sudden ag 
the crack of a rifle, Hongkong, 
to all the purposes of its 
Huropean population, was with- 
out Chinese. From houses and 
hotels, from factories and offices, 
the boys, coolies, and workmen 
disappeared within the honr, 
Dockyards were deserted; 
trams ceased to run; ships 
in the harbour were left with- 
out a hand on board; markets 
were abandoned ; life ceased. 
Nothing on such a scale had 
been known before; it was a 
triumph of organisation. But 
whose # As for Canton and its 
river, Hongkong’s umbilical 
cord, that was cut; all com- 
munication was closed. The 
telegraph ceased to function; 
@ last train appeared at Kow- 
loon bearing—ominous sign— 
the railway employés from 
Canton suburbs, fearful of being 
cut off. And, one by one, the 
British ships from up-river came 
limping into harbour worked by 
their European deck officers 
and engineers. There was talk 
of being fired on by the Bogue 
forts in passing. On that 
summer morning the stage was 
set for a grim struggle that was 
to last many months between 
the two most patient, most 
obstinate, and most readily 
organised peoples in the world : 
the British and the Chinese. 

Some pen has yet to do 
justice to the quietly deter- 
mined yet humorous way in 
which our men and women set 
about’ ‘doing without ’em’; 
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the same spirit that was to 
pe shown to the world a 
ear later during the General 
Strike in England. Girls organ- 
ised cafeterias and markets, 
worked in hospitals, hotels, and 
the Club dining-room. Men 
carried on all the essential ser- 
vices; Tran the trams to the 
Peak and the ferries to the 
mainland. There was no dis- 
order whatever. Trade, indeed, 
was disorganised ; the sheer 
business of living took up all 
the time there was. But a 
stranger passing through Hong- 
kong would scarcely have 
noticed, at least in those early 
days, that anything was greatly 
amiss. 

My own troubles seemed 
likely to be one with those of 
the community. But the cir- 
cumstances bore a subtle dif- 


ference peculiar to our status 


as servants of the Chinese 
Government and, technically, 


aliens in the colony. I 
' summoned the whole 


staff, 
including those of the distant 
frontier posts who had been 
caught up in the panic of the 
moment by the trainful of 
refugees from Canton and had 
come tumbling into Hongkong. 
It was imperative that the 
work and discipline of the 
Service should not be permitted 
to break down. The Order 
Book was produced. ‘ Who- 
ever leaves his post, be he 
foreign employé or Chinese, 
will be regarded as having 
left the service of the Chinese 
Government from that moment 
without further pay or pen- 
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sion.” A little wavering and 
some weighing, against my 
words, of the threats of the 
propagandists, and then the 
guards returned to their 
stations, the office staff to 
their desks. Even our house 
servants took heart of grace 
and stood by us, the only 
Chinese servants in Hongkong 
throughout the months to come. 

The next day a telegram 
was put into my hands from 
the Inspector-General, at that 
time in London. ‘No com- 
munication from Canton. Ob- 
tain touch and report situation 
to me.” I went across to the 
Naval Yard and called upon 
the Commodore. ‘ Yes, I am 
sending up one of the Dockyard 
tugs to Canton this afternoon 
with stores and details. You 
may go with them, entirely at 
your own risk. No one knows 
what the situation is, wireless 
reports are very meagre. You 
may be fired upon by the forts. 
The tug returns before noon 
tomorrow; if you want to 
get back to Hongkong you will 
have to be on board again 
before that.’’ The Commodore 
was urbane but worried. Was 
this only against us? What 
were the French going to do ? 
And the Japanese ? One thing: 
Canton was full of foreign 
gunboats ; nothing much could 
happen. Good morning and 
good luck. An hour later I 
was in H.M. Tug St Monnachs 
amid piles of flour and rations, 
boxes of ammunition, rifles, 
Vickers guns, and a crowd of 
jolly unconcerned bluejackets. 
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The low-lying squat little vessel 
steamed out through the Pass, 
past the picturesque Bogue and 
into the waters of the Canton 
River, all eyes on the forts. 
But there was no incident. 
Close inshore, under the forts, 
lay two large steamers unload- 
ing munitions. They were 
Russian. 

There was little that looked 
amiss at Canton on that 22nd 
of June as we steamed up 
through the anchorage in the 
brilliance of the afternoon sun ; 
and nearly a dozen warships 
of all nationalities seemed to 
confirm the impression that 
nothing much could happen. 
This feeling changed somewhat 
when I landed on the bund of 
the little island settlement of 
Shamien. A queer feeling. 
There were no Chinese, none 
at all. Here, too, the ladies 
were going about the tasks 
that boy, cook, and amah had, 
without a word, left to their 
mistress, but with, it seemed 
to me, something less of the 
lightheartedness of Hongkong. 
There was a shade of anxiety 
in many faces. Perhaps these 
had looked upon the handling 
of the Yunnan soldiers. 

The little garden settlement, 
its broad avenues green-lawned 
and shaded with dark spreading 
banyans, was as sleepy a8 a 
cathedral close ; the merchants’ 
houses, Consulates, and the 
Club, standing back in their 
gardens, looked the embodi- 
ment of peace and security. 
Shamien is the direct descend- 
ant from the old John Company 
Factory days a hundred and 


fifty years back. No vehicles 
mar its cloistered silence: jt, 
note is almost that of a Pe 
Legation. But on the back 
creek, where the settlement 
looks across the stone-faced 
defence canal to the 
streets of the Chinese city, ] 
found an unwonted activity, 
The two bridges, British and 
French, were being barricaded 
and wired by bluejackets and 
marines; and on the whole 
length of the bund, sailors and 
civilians, British and French, 
were throwing up sandbag para- 
pets and emplacements for 
machine-guns and _ riflemen, 
The creek, usually swarming 
with sampans and cargo boats, 
was empty. 

At the Commissioner’s house 
the whole foreign staff of the 
Customs was gathered. The 
situation, if appeared, was 80 
disquieting that he had closed 
the Custom House in the city 
and retired into Shamien. 
The next day had been pro- 
claimed an official and general 
holiday by the Canton Govern- 
ment. There was to be a 
monster procession of the popu- 
lation of the city along the 
Chinese side of the creek round 
Shamien ; a hundred thousand 
people were expected to take 
part. The plan was to express 
the protest of the Cantonese 
against the firing into a mob 
in Shanghai some weeks before. 
It was openly threatened in 
some quarters that the foreign 
concession would be attacked 
and taken. 
dismissed the Ohinese em- 
ployés to their homes; the 


He had therefore 
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igners he had brought in to 
the protection of the settlement. 

Outside in the shady garden 
and the compound, now empty 
of servants, the queer mix- 
ture of nationalities that 
compose the personnel of the 
Chinese Customs were grouped 
with their belongings. The 
Harbour Master, ex-sergeant- 
major of a cavalry regiment, 
who was to die a heroic death 
a year later in the British Con- 
sulate in Nanking, was direct- 
ing parties to billets about the 
settlement. Women and chil- 
dren were being taken to the 
Consulate. I went out to the 
pack bund again and looked 
across to Canton the inscrutable. 
Hongkong ninety miles away 
and the forts between us; the 
tailway already abandoned ; 
one river steamer, manned by 
bluejackets, to take five hun- 
dred women and children away. 
The sampans and gay flower- 
boats that ordinarily crowd 
the steps of the waterside, gay 
with lanterns, music, and 
women, had deserted the threat- 
ened island. There was a 
queer feeling of the theatre. 
The lights seemed to have been 
suddenly turned down. 

The Olub was thronged. 
Rifles and accoutrements lit- 
tered the hall; mattresses and 
blankets filled the verandahs. 
The long bar was a scene from 
@ mining-camp cinema play. 
Men in shorts and khaki shirts, 
varied by occasional trim figures 
of naval officers in white uni- 
forms and shoulder straps, 
were being served by voluntary 
bar tenders in place of the 
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usual sleek blue-gowned Club 
boys. There was much con- 
fusion and rather forced laugh- 
ter. Some singing commenced. 
In one corner volunteer patrols 
were being told off amid con- 
siderable argument. Many 
people were writing letters. 
To uneasy misgivings of mine 
confided to a leading resident, 
he replied: ‘ Unnecessary ? 
Provocative ? Nonsense. You 
don’t suppose we are going to 
wait here and be overrun by 
them, do you? They say they 
are going to take the settlement 
tomorrow morning. Well, let 
them try. Playing the Rus- 
sians’ game? Let it be so. 
Bring it to a head. They’ve 
called off all our servants and 
office staffs. Trade is at a 
standstill. No one’s had a 
meal for a week. Let the home 
Government wake up and take 
notice.” A dozen joinedin. The 
rattle of ice in cocktail shakers 
and ‘ Tipperary ’”’ and ‘ Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,”’ 
taken up one by one by every- 
body in the bar, drowned all 
further argument. Decidedly 
there was a thrill in the air. 

I was out early in the 
morning, and went at once 
to the back creek. i 
into their places with the calm 
and assurance of disciplined 
men that seemed to rebuke 
the thought that it could pos- 
sibly be unnecessary, were 
young naval lieutenants, blue- 
jackets, and marines. In the 
neck of the creek was a gun- 
boat, His Majesty’s ship Robin, 
like a steam tram, filling the 
entire breadth of the canal, 
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but in a position to enfilade 
the length of creek and bund. 
Later she was hauled out again, 
the authorities fearing the 
possibility of her being boarded 
from the Chinese side. 

On the other side of the 
narrow ditch the Chinese bund 
lay, set like a stage that is 
still empty. Houses and shops 
were closed and shuttered. 
Like the back scene in some 
opera, the narrow streets ran 
back from its face, shadowed 
and devoid of any movement 
and in unwonted silence. I 
walked the length of the de- 
fences to the French bridge, 
where Annamite soldiers and 
French matelots looked up from 
pits sunk in the concrete. The 
front was an unbroken line of 
posts, Lewis guns, and riflemen. 
The sun was getting hotter 
every minute. The creek stank. 

At ten o’clock the city be- 
yond seemed to wake to some- 
thing. There was a beating 
of tomtoms and some bugling 
far off of the thin tuneless 
Chinese kind. Overhead two 
aeroplanes from the fiying- 
ground down towards Wham- 
poa began to circle; there was 
a clapping of invisible hands 
beyond the creek. The Consul- 
General appeared, and, with 
the Senior Naval Officer, took 
up @ position at the base of the 
British bridge. Then, almost 
without one’s realising their 
entry on to the long stage 
before us, the whole of the 
Bund was filled with a proces- 
sion of Chinese, slowly moving 
from right to left across our 
face, broken every few yards 





[Aug, 
by leaders brandishing flags, 
waving arms, shouting. ‘With 
their arrival on the stage front 
the streets leading back became 
suddenly filled with crowds 
choking the necks, overflowing 
and lining along the back like 
@ well-drilled chorus. In a few 
minutes, from the empty 
scenery of the early morning, 
thousands of eyes were gazing 
at us across the water. 

An advance party of banners 
with inscriptions led the way, 
followed by a brass band. 
Then actually Boy Scouts in 
the usual array, pole and all, 
of his British fellow. It seemed 
curious that the little Baden- 
Powells could be shouting in 
deadly hatred at British sailors 
and marines. An interminable 
march of schools of boys, of 
girls, bands of students and 
guilds of labourers and me- 
chanics followed for hour after 
hour across the stage, dis- 
appearing with valedictory yells 
into the wings, so to speak, 
left. After about five hours 
the procession seemed to come 
suddenly to an end. There 
was @ gap of some two hundred 
yards, and then appeared sol- 
diers marching, led by a man 
upon a white horse. This 
body, when nearing the British 
bridge, suddenly halted and 
swung left into line facing us. 
Someone cried, ‘‘ My God, those 
fellows are going to fire on 
us!’? There followed two or 
three shots somewhere down 
the canal. Next moment pan- 
demonium broke out. Hun- 
dreds of rifles and Lewis guns 
reverberated between the high 
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puildings on each side of the 
canal, the din being added to 
after a time by the thunder of 
eannon as one of the French 
gunboats fired blank rounds as 
an alarm or a8 @ warning to 
the city. 

The Chinese say that the 
foreigners fired first. British 
and French official reports claim 
that the Whampoa Cadets de- 
liberately wheeled left into line, 
worked the bolts of their rifles, 
and fired a volley. One for- 
eigner only was killed and one 
wounded in the hand, a blue- 
jacket who ran along the line 
to stop the firing. These con- 
stituted all our casualties in 
the line. (Mr Edwardes, Com- 
missioner of Customs, who was 
wounded in the leg, was hit by 
a spent ricochet the other side 
of the houses behind). The 
Chinese fire was so high as 
almost to seem that it was not 
meant to be effective. One hun- 
dred and eighteen bullets were 
found in the upper walls of one 
building forty feet from the 
ground. Itis within the bounds 
of possibility that their volley 
was fired in a spirit of bravado ; 
it is certainly the case that 
Chinese soldiers do not regard 
the firing of their rifles with 
the gravity that Europeans 
do, and to fire into the air is 
quite a common action among 
them upon any slight excuse. 
It is probable that neither side 
saw the seriousness of the 
preparations it was making 
at such a time of strain. Both 
Chinese and British were de- 
liberately fed with rumour and 
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propaganda intended to induce 
each to expect a hostile act 
from the other. No doubt 
but that behind the high 
shuttered windows overlooking 
the scene Russian hands were 
being rubbed in glee. 

On the Chinese side some 
fifty were killed and over twice 
that number wounded. Even 
women and children were cas- 
ualties in that tornado of 
lead ricochetting from roads 
and walls at such short range. 
Moreover, some of the de- 
fenders, unable to know what 
was occurring on their right, 
hearing general firing and sup- 
posing that an assault upon 
the English bridge was taking 
place, themselves fired straight 
to their front, and some of the 
unarmed procession was in- 
volved. <A gallant act by one 
little Chinese Boy Scout was 
related to me. After the first 
panic, when all able to do so 
fled up the side alleys or into 
doorways, and while fire from 
Shamien was still continuing, 
this little fellow coolly came 
back on to the front and did 
his best to drag away those 
lying on the ground. But in 
a few minutes all upon the 
other side of the water had 
fled, and there was no further 
movement till nightfall. In- 
deed it was many @ long day 
before the Chinese again showed 
themselves upon the Shaki 
Bund. From that hour and 
for months the island took up 
an attitude of being under 
siege. The ground in front of 
it became a No Man’s Land. 
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There is a weird, an almost 
unearthly change that comes 
over that place where suddenly, 
irrevocably, the fury of man 
against man has been released. 
To some dull enough spot, 
unmarked till now, where you 
have walked a hundred times, 
has come, queerly, something 
that raises it above other 
places, that fills it with some- 
thing of awe. The very sun- 
light takes on a different colour 
and appears unreal. Silence 
there is; but multitudes seem 
to be listening. Scents, trifling 
and irrelevant—a whiff of dry 
dust ; something burning—like 
the separate notes in a chord, 
take their place, and will have 
their part in your mind for 
ever in what has passed there. 
God’s eye is upon it, and 
everything waits. 

It is three days after the 
battle. Again I have been 
landed by the Navy that has 
manned and brought up the 
first vessel to return after the 
incident of the 23rd June. 
Little do they expect that they 
are going to continue doing so 
daily for many months, the 
only source of supplies for the 
besieged island. With us are 
sixty swarthy Punjabis and 
their young English officers, 
thrilling for the fight that all 
believe must come. We land 
at two o’clock in the morning, 
and the soldiers immediately 
go to the relief of the worn- 
out sailors who have been 
manning the defences since 


the affair. On the back creek 
pitch darkness and silence reign, 
From the other side no sound 
or light. But we are assured 
that a movement in the 
would be fatal. Much has 
been done to improve the 
defences. Mud-filled gunny. 
bags make excellent dug-onts; 
and protected communication 
trenches, cut through the walls 
of houses, give covered ways 
up to the firing line. In the 
hours of darkness miles of 
barbed wire have been thrown 
out along the Bund edge; the 
bridges are impregnable now; 
the six-inch guns of the British 
river monitor are laid along 
the cross-roads ready to open 
on the city. In the French 
section of the defences we are 
told that the Chinese have 
established a barricade across 
the native bund in front of the 
Customs, and are sapping up 
towards Shamien. It is all 
very grim. 

At the Club men lie about 
on all the long chairs, the 
tables, the floor, their rifles 
ready to their hands. At the 
Commissioner’s house the signs 
of expected end obtrude them- 
selves upon the senses. It has 
the appearance of having passed 
through weeks of war. Bedding 
and the rummagings of suit- 
cases and cupboards, clothing, 
weapons, and empty food tins 
are everywhere. Since the 
Owner was carried away t0 
Hongkong it has been used as 
@ casual ward. At daylight I 
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fnd Talbot, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, an American, and we 

into more commonplace mat- 
ters together. No communica- 
tion has been established with 
the Chinese city by anyone ; 
something must be attempted 
today and the Custom House 
opened. It is clear to both of us 
that by doing so a link with 
the Chinese may be formed 
that will bridge over matters 
and open @ way to sanity again. 
As servants of the Chinese 
Government we have the right 
to look for protection; at 
least it must be tried. I offer 
my co-operation, for the port 
is, of course, his. Talbot goes 
to his Consul and I to mine. 
[have with me despatches from 
the Governor of Hongkong and 
the Commodore; and these I 
hand over to the Consul-General 
and Senior Naval Officer at sun- 
rise. My reception is cold, and 
the Customs’ view of what the 
situation calls for is instantly 
condemned. He says that, as 
my Consul, he forbids me to 
cross to the city. Our lives 
will not be worth a minute’s 
purchase. I am made to feel 
something of a traitor and a 
good deal of an Interfering 
Thing. As a British subject 
I am not to leave the settle- 
ment; as a Chinese official I 
have no right to be there at all. 

But my colleague had been 
more fortunate with his con- 
sular authorities than I had 
with mine. An American mis- 
sionary had found his way to 
the beleaguered island for news, 
and it was arranged that we 
should make use of his boat. 
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In a very short time we set 
forth down the Pearl River 
to the Custom House and 
landed without fuss at the 
river-side. No sign of an 
investing force, and, indeed, 
few people to be seen at all. 
All in the district were keeping 
out of the way of fire from the 
island. Some amusement as 
we crossed the empty street. 
It seemed the road had been 
undergoing repairs before the 
day of the trouble, and a 
barrier of large open bamboo- 
ware coops, in which farmers 
carry their ducks to market, 
had been placed across the 
thoroughfare to prevent people 
from stepping in the wet 
cement. So this was the barri- 
cade and the sapping up to 
Shamien reported by the French 
commander! We opened the 
Custom House, hoisted the 
national flag, and started the 
great clock in the tower. The 
chimes above us rang out the 
hour, and seemed to bring 
back something of confidence 
to the quarter. We obtained 
@ car and drove to the Foreign 
Office. Through fine avenues, 
well policed and lined with 
modern shops, our open car 
took us, little noticed by the 
people. Here was a city that 
might well be a continental 
fown in Europe; and we were 
driving to meet a Foreign Min- 
ister who was a barrister of 
the Middle Temple, and a 
Superintendent of Revenue edu- 
cated at London University. 
Our defiance of danger seemed 
quite out of place. People in 
the city were going about their 
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business in the ordinary way : 
patient and ox-like coolies 
with their water-buckets and 
burdens, and farmers in from 
the country with their vege- 
tables. But there were many 
soldiers about. Patrols, march- 
ing in single file and led by 
men with pennon on lance, 
looked at us with curiosity. 
Behind each of these troops 
walked a soldier carrying an 
executioner’s naked sword— 
symbol of martial law; small 
boys strutted in exaggerated 
goose step; even women were 
being marched along in fours. 
Large crowds stood before 
posters on the walls dealing 
with the late affair. 

We reached the Foreign 
Office, an old yamen near 
the famous five-storey Pagoda, 
and after a rather long wait 
were received by a group 
of the officials now in power 
in Canton: Hu Han -min, 
the Chairman of the new 
Government; C. C. Wu, For- 
eign Minister; Foo Ping-sheung, 
Superintendent of Revenue, and 
others. A  mauvais quart 
d@’ heure of questioning and bitter 
comment regarding the clash 
was inevitable; but we, of 
course, respectfully and firmly 
avoided discussing the question 
of responsibility. We said we 
had come at the first oppor- 
tunity of getting out of the 
island, and had, in duty bound, 
reopened the Customs. This 
in itself was a sufficiently 
ticklish point; for the Can- 
tonese were now in open revolt, 
and in a state of war with the 
Central Government at Peking. 


It was a question whethe 
the hot-heads of the southem 
movement would not take the 
opportunity of this hiatus in 
control and seize the revennes, 
It may be that the inte. 
national question now on their 
hands seemed to them suff. 
cient for the day, or that the 
future destiny of the Oustoms 
in the south was to be allowed 
to wait ; but, as I had expected, 
the officials were plainly glad of 
the opening for a return to this 
much of normality. They 
praised our sense of duty and 
boldness in coming out. Chinese 
are not great on personal initia. 
tive, but they are quick to re- 
cognise it in others. Telling us 
that it was a great risk, after 
the action of the English in 
Shamien, to move about among 
the people, they advised me 
to put @ brassard on my arm, 
as certain Germans employed 
in the city were doing. I said 
certainly I would wear a bras- 
sard, but the characters on it 
would, of course, be ‘ Ying 
kuo” (English)! This raised 
a laugh, and all was well. 
From now on, a8 my American 
companion put it, not a dull 
moment. 

With promises that the Ous- 
toms should be given a guard 
of soldiers, that the Govern- 
ment should post proclamations 
making it clear to the public 
that we were under their pro- 
tection, and with leave for 
full freedom of communica- 
tion with the outer world by 
the land telegraphs, we went 
away well pleased with our 
day’s work. Outside the yamen 
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a large crowd had now col- 
lected to see the foreign devils 
from Shamien. But there was 
no hostile movement or mur- 
mur. Only those hundreds of 
eyes, gazing, expressionless, as 
only Chinese eyes can. We went 
pack through the streets another 
way with two soldiers standing 
on the running-boards of the 
ear with drawn Mauser pistols. 
On the next day the Customs 
was Officially opened. Only 
officers attended for 
duty upon the first day or two 
in case trouble should develop 
and to give confidence to the 
native staff to come back. 
By cable from Peking I was 
appointed Commissioner in 
charge of the Canton District 
and its staff of some five 
hundred. Now that the Cus- 
toms was working, the first 
thing to do was to visit and 
reoccupy the outlying station 
of Whampoa, twelve miles down 
the river; and while there I 
tested the alleged hostility of 
the now famous Whampoa Mili- 
tary Academy by calling on 
the officers with my Harbour 
Master. The whole place was 
hung in the white of Chinese 
mourning, and rites were in 
course of being solemnised for 
the cadets killed in the affair ; 
we were received with courtesy, 
but the subject I should dearly 
have liked to question the 
officers upon was carefully 
avoided. Drilling was going on 
all round. The forts above 
showed signs of great activity. 
Red flags everywhere, but, so 
far, no Russians to be seen. 
The first plan of the agent- 
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provocateur has, in fact, rather 
failed. The Cantonese have not 
risen to the looked-for massacre 
of foreigners in Shamien that 
was to set England and China 
at war. Development and in- 
tensification of the strike-boy- 
cott movement therefore forms 
the second line of attack; 
the strangulation of British 
trade in the south, the ruining 
of Hongkong as the port of 
natural entry into China, and 
the development of Whampoa 
as the harbour for Canton, 
become the proclaimed aims of 
the movement. The field 
widens and the whole of the 
West River ports are involved 
in the hate complex; at 
Swatow residents are  be- 
leaguered for weeks wanting 
food and water and suffering 
unheard of insult and threat of 
death. The British are be- 
wildered at the suddenness and 
bitterness of the feeling against 
them, and suggestions are 
mooted to aid actively the 
army of Chen Chiung-ming, 
the general of the Northern 
Government, who is being hand- 
somely defeated by the new 
military star of the young 
Canton Government, a certain 
Chiang Kai-shek. To Canton 
no British vessel ventures save 
the one daily steamer, armed 
and manned by a naval crew, 
that brings their only supplies 
to the settlement. 

Shamien is now surrounded 
by a cordon of armed strike 
pickets charged with full powers 
of death to any who shall 
attempt to communicate with 
the garrison. Laws are passed 
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and proclaimed by the leaders 
of the strikers. A military 
organisation and uniform is 
prescribed. A base is set up, 
defended at all points, having 
its jail and execution ground ; 
here the scum of the pro- 
letariat of Hongkong and 
Canton, decked in scarlet, send 
hundreds to death by the 
bullet and the sword for alleged 
trafficking with the foreigner. 
It is upon such a sea of per- 
plexities that the Canton Ous- 
toms, its personnel composed 
largely of the now hated British 
flying the flag and collecting the 
revenue of the National Govern- 
ment in a province in open war 
with it, has to navigate its 
difficult course. 

A period of apparent stupor 
on the part of the British that 
was, in truth, nothing but a 
Micawberesque waiting for 
something to turn up, con- 
tinued into weeks and months. 
Shamien remained in its self-im- 
posed incarceration and armed 
watchfulness against an en- 
tirely unlikely attack, while 
steamers, Norwegian, Danish, 
and Japanese, swarmed to the 
port to take up the trade 
hitherto chiefly conducted by 
the English through Hongkong. 
None in the colony seemed to 
think it worth while to prick 
the bubble of threat by inviting 
a real act of war against our 
shipping. The Oustoms had 
therefore to deal with shipping 
other than British. Even so, 
it soon drew upon itself the 
hostility of the strike-boycott, 
and a long struggle began in 
which the resources of an in- 
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differently supported right haa 
to be opposed, with all eon. 
ciliation and tact possible, to 
the weapons of a very real and 
dangerously strong might, 

The Strike Committes were 
now rulers of Canton. Com. 
munism and Bolshevism were 
rampant. The first step against 
us was a demand that Chinese 
employés join the movement, 
and a cell began to form in an 
attempt to start a Oustoms 
Union. To allow this was to 
put ourselves completely in the 
hands of the strike-boycott, 
and could only end one way; 
the emergency had to be met 
at once, An order was issued 
forbidding any Customs Union ; 
and, on a section of the staff 
continuing to establish one, all 
concerned were summarily dis- 
missed the Service. Instantly 
an order for a general strike 
was given by the Strike Com- 
mittee, and, in fear of death or 
torture, the whole staff wavered. 
A curious occurrence followed 
that is worth the chronicling. 

When the Manchus overcame 
the Ming dynasty in the north 
in 1600, and in the course of 
time occupied Canton, they 
garrisoned the city, as all 
others in China, with Manchu 
troops who became permanent 
settlers there, occupying 4 
special quarter of the city. 
The descendants of this garri- 
son, now much intermixed with 
Chinese blood and practically 
indistinguishable from them, 
are known as Bannermen. They 
still live in the district assigned 
to them, and as a race are 
inclined to take up a military 
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career or service as body ser- 
yants to officials rather than 
trading or agriculture. In the 
Customs the tingchais, or office 
servants, were all, to the number 
of thirty-five, of this race of 
Banmnermen. Did some in- 
herited fear of the swarming 
Chinese around them influence 
them ? Or was it a survival 
of their soldier-ancestors’ re- 
sponse to the call of leadership 
that induced them to stand by 
me? For they alone of all the 
non-clerical staff appeared one 
morning for duty. The order 
to strike had been obeyed by 
the remainder. 

We adapted ourselves to the 
new conditions. European offi- 
cers took over the entire work 
of the absent Chinese, working 
twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, and in order to preserve 
my small nucleus of a native 
staff, I remained for ten days 
in my own Office, sleeping there 
at night and never leaving, so 
as to give confidence to the 
stout thirty-five—also perforce 
confined to the building; for 
to venture out on to the street 
would have meant arrest and 
probably death. So for fifteen 
days we demonstrated the de- 
termination of the Customs to 
survive; by the end of that 
time I had succeeded in ob- 
taining a decision from the 
Government that, as a depart- 
ment of themselves, Customs 
employés were ‘ forbidden’ to 
form a union or to strike. This 
was all they wanted, and all 
hands turned up again on duty. 

The next danger—one to our 
very existence—took the form 
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of the Government forbidding 
the Customs to receive in pay- 
ment of duties any notes other 
than those of a hitherto un- 
known Chinese banking concern 
presided over by the son-in-law 
of Sun Yat Sen—now well 
known to the world, but then 
an unknown quantity named 
T. V. Soong. Up to that day 
the notes of European banks 
in China had been the only 
accepted currency in business 
and the payment of dues; the 
paper issued by scores of native 
banks was generally at a great 
discount among Chinese and 
by Europeans regarded as 
worthless. After consideration 
I decided to comply—upon 
conditions. The foreign consuls 
within Shamien stormed, the 
bondholders’ interests being en- 
dangered. It may be that, like 
myself, Mr T. V. Soong, now 
for years Minister of Finance 
to China, also looks back upon 
the arrangement as something 
of a milestone. I said I was 
willing to accept only the notes 
of the Central China Bank 
on the conditions that twenty 
thousand dollars (being an 
average daily collection by 
the Canton Customs) was first 
deposited in silver in the 
strong-room of the Customs, 
and that the collection in 
their notes should be daily 
redeemed in silver by the bank. 
It was with no little relief at 
another reef safely passed that 
I heard Mr Soong accept my 
impudent conditions. So, for 
two years to come, and until 
the new Government was estab- 
lished all over China, the de- 
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posit of silver lay under the 
Customs offices, and nightly a 
guard of foreign officers walked 
down to the bank with the 
day’s collection in Central Bank 
notes, returning with the same 
in silver dollars. Thus was 
everybody satisfied that 
mattered, the credit of the 
bank—today the State Bank 
of China—enhanced, and the 
safety of the revenue secured. 
No other step would have 
ensured the same effect. 

In retaliation for their loss 
of face over the Customs’ strike 
the strike-boycott seized one 
of my boatmen, and the first 
I heard of it was that he had 
been carried off to the jail 
already described, where he 
would infallibly lose his life 
unless something were done 
immediately. The challenge to 
the Customs was clear. Trust- 
ing to my authority as a 
Chinese official, and telling the 
Government by message what 
I was doing, I went at once, 
accompanied by the trusty 
Harbour Master, Huber, to the 
dreaded strikers’ den. 

It was certainly an experi- 
ence. Far down the river-side 
we found a kind of pavilion- 
temple that had been turned 
into a complete fort. Scarlet 
flags waved from the high walls ; 
the gateway was masked by a 
chevaux - de-frise of barbed 
wire ; two sentries in the blue 
jean uniform of the strikers’ 
forces stood with fixed bay- 
onets. We strode up with pur- 
poseful demeanour, answered 
their challenge with my official 
Chinese card thrust into their 


hand, and marched past them 
into the courtyard as though 
there with authority. 

Under the burning August 
sun @ large dusty yard, buzzing 
with flies on the chewed sugar. 
cane and water-melon peel, was 
crowded with a terrible collec. 
tion of humanity. Beggars in 
rags, gunny-bag, and legs, 
lounged, scratching, waiting for 
the daily dole of rice that 
subsidised them. Lines of men 
in the new blue cotton and their 
leaders, most of them—heayen 
knows why—in raincoats, were 
facing the walls being given 
instruction in the use of rifles, 
In the centre of the yard was a 
raised pavilion : without doubt 
the infamous ‘ court,’ for on 
the steps leading up to it stood 
prisoners, bound hand and foot, 
and guarded by more of the blue- 
clad ruffians. A file of poor 
creatures, nearly naked and 
chained together by their necks, 
were being driven along some- 
where. It was here, then, that 
the boys, coolies, and office ser- 
vants of the British in Shamien 
and Hongkong, accused of 
breaking the boycott, came. I 
thought of my coxswain and 
we marched firmly towards the 
court. But that we were not 
to see, for very soon we found 
ourselves the centre of a ring 
of blue guards and raincoats. 
The card was again produced. 
“T am the Commissioner of 
Customs ; this is the Harbour 
Master. We have come for the 
laodah wrongfully detained by 
your people. The Government 
is sending orders for his release. 
I am going to stay here until 
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ne is handed over to me.” In 
the babel of voices that ensued 
we were shouldered into a 
small side-room where, for four 
hours, we continued to repeat 
the above in alternate Peking- 
ese and Canton dialect to more 
and yet more raincoats. No; 
we would not be seated. No; 
we would not drink tea. We 
required our boatman, free, 
and would personally take him 
pack. Were we in any danger ? 
That is hard to say. But 
there is small margin between 
nothing and much happening 
in such surroundings and com- 
pany. Eyes gazed at us through 
holes poked in the paper win- 
dow; within the room man 
after man heard our recitation 
of what we required and with- 
drew silently. We could only 
hope that we were mounting 
in the hierarchy of our listeners 
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ority. At last, three hours after 
we had entered the place, a new 
hubbub was heard outside, and 
we were glad to see one of the 
secretaries at the Foreign Office, 
accompanied by two smart 
khaki-clad soldiers, coeked 
pistol in hand, in the Chinese 
manner. But it was another 
hour before we could persuade 
our new friends to understand 
that we would not leave the 
prisoner to be sent to us 
that afternoon, but should stay 
there until he walked out be- 
tween us. I have not seen 
Fear more greyly written than it 
was upon the face of the man who 
at last was brought to us and 
who walked out in the centre 
of our little party, very slowly 
and without hurry, through that 
courtyard, past the sentries, 
and so back into the world. 


Ur. 


Another incident shows the 
mood of the time. From my 
office one morning I heard the 
drone of an excited mob along 
the street below, and, going 
to the balcony, had an ex- 
tremely unpleasant bird’s-eye 
view of two European nuns 
being hustled along the road, 
followed and partly surrounded 
by a street-wide crowd of men 
and boys. When they were 
opposite the Custom House 
steps I reached them, and, 
Managing to squeeze myself 
between the frightened women 
and the crowd, I more or 
less halted the procession, and 


demanded to know where they 
were taking the foreign ladies. 
A roar from a hundred voices 
answered me, and backing 
slowly together with the nuns, 
one on either side of me, to- 
wards the Custom House 
yard, I was able to make out 
that the women had been 
discovered taking a young 
Chinese girl towards Shamien 
and trying to smuggle her inte 
the island for—the inevitable 
Chinese presumption—immoral 
purposes. The charge was very 
serious coming from such a mob, 
the more so as the women, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, must 
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assuredly be well known to all. 
Luckily the crowd became 
somewhat broken up by the 
obstacle of large bales and 
crates that were under exam- 
ination and strewed the road 
here. Mounting one of these, 
I at length succeeded in 
silencing the bawling multitude, 
while, from a window overhead, 
one of my linguists nervously 
but effectively addressed the 
people, and from me said that 
on no account could the tien 
chu tang foreign ladies be taken 
to the strikers’ headquarters. 
The Commissioner was willing 
—it was useless to oppose the 
mob wholly—to accompany all 
to the police yamen, where they 
would be dealt with according 
to the law. But the crowd 
must fall back and allow all 
three to walk there unhandled. 
In spite of many plain dis- 
sentients to such a dull ending 
to their morning, this was 
finally agreed to—so far as any 
agreement can be come to with 
a thousand voices—and away 
I marched with my head in the 
air and my heart in my boots, 
@ Roman Catholic nun (one 
was German and the other 
Belgian) on either side. Mean- 
while the Customs telephoned 
to the city and we arrived half 
an hour later at the police 
headquarters unharmed, but 
with half Canton, it seemed, 
at our heels. There I remained 
with the ladies until the crowd 
had been induced by the police 
and soldiers to disperse, and 
we could all go about our 
different occupations once 
more. 
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The autumn came and the 
strike-boycott continued yp, 
abated in force and intensity, 
Shamien continued in an atti. 
tude of defence, though nowy 
the bridges—the French first 
and the British later—wer 
opened to foot - passengers 
through small wicket ga 
the remainder of the bri 
being still barricaded. Chinese 
holding passes were permitted 
to enter the island, but few 
availed themselves of the priyi- 
lege; the strikers continued 
to picket the approaches, and 
no one was allowed to bri 
in any article of food or 
trade. The new revolutionary 
Government was racked with 
intrigue and violence, the ship 
listing now to the Right and 
now to the Left as parties ob- 
tained in turn an ascendancy, 
Liao Chunghoi, acting chief 
executive, was shot dead out- 
side the Foreign Office ; other 
members of this side and that 
disappeared by flight or murder; 
the new Kuomintang rocked on 
its way. But who represented 
what, and where lay the final 
goal none could yet be found 
to say. Only was the mystery 
—clear enough to history to- 
day, but then strangely un- 
intelligible—of an ordered mind 
of genius somewhere behind all, 
Steadily at work, preparing. 
For what ? 

Michael Borodin had, at this 
time, been in Canton for over 
&® year as adviser to the 
Kuomintang party, working 
for an extremist programme 
that would appeal to anti- 
foreign feeling throughout 
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China, and aimed especially 
against the British and Hong- 
kong. With him was working 
General Galens, a great leader 
of whom the world may hear 
more under his present name 
of Blucher. Galens acted as 
counsellor to Chiang Kai-shek, 
who owes to him much of his 

t experience and reputa- 
tion. With these were a score 
or two of Russian officers, 
experts, and instructors who 
now entirely controlled the 
Cantonese army of 20,000 men. 
It is strange to think that these 
instructors might have been 
British naval and military offi- 
cers had the invitation of Sun 
Yat Sen to Hongkong of two 
years before not been curtly 
refused. So history is made. 
But none of these advisers 
was ever seen. They remained 
mysterious, hidden, and un- 
known, as far as British official 
information was concerned, 
later to become creatures of 
fabulous rumour and anxiety 
to Hongkong and Shamien. 
But there might be seen occa- 
sionally, marching with some 
body of the troops that now 
drilled everywhere unceasingly, 
a lithe, graceful, and soldierly 
figure which the Chinese uni- 
form could not altogether dis- 
guise, 

I was inadvertently given an 
opportunity of seeing at close 
quarters something of this grow- 
ing army and its Russian 
leaders. One day three in- 
vitations were received at the 
Customs to a review of troops 
about to leave for the Swatow 
front. They were, of course, 
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sent under the natural as- 
sumption that the Customs was 
an administration conducted 
by Chinese. The very last 
person expected would be an 
Englishman. I donned the 
tab and regalia provided and 
went accompanied by two 
writers. It was a curious 
mixture of old-time Chinese 
ceremonial and new-found mili- 
tary efficiency. At a strongly 
guarded gate to the field was a 
table, at which one’s ticket was 
carefully examined and where 
a book lay to be signed. Oppo- 
site the table a brass band 
was drawn up, which, on my 
descending from my car, broke 
into the surprising strains of 
‘‘ Frére Jacques, frére Jacques, 
dormez vous.” This appeared 
to be the new national anthem 
of the Kuomintang, for all 
stood to attention, the officer 
saluting with his sword. I 
stood, hat in hand, to the end 
of the quaint refrain, on reach- 
ing which they began again, 
and so continued until I, tiring 
first, put on my hat and turned 
to write my name in Chinese 
in the book, whereupon they 
stopped in the middle. It 
was hard to keep a straight 
face. 

We were conducted up a 
long lane between high bamboo 
fences and on to a great parade- 
ground faced by a large open 
stand on to which I was 
ushered, my writers disappear- 
ing somewhere. I think the 
impression was that I was a 
Russian. No other Europeans 
were present. It was interest- 
ing, but embarrassing. I had 
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penetrated to the oracle him- 
self. In the centre of the stand 
was seated one whom I knew 
at once to be Borodin, sur- 
rounded by a group of long- 
booted Russian officers. A 
refined, handsome face, with 
dark hair and long moustache, 
set under a large black hat, 
brilliant dark eyes, long nervous 
hands. He looked an artist or 
@ musician ; decidedly a face 
that compelled attention. 

I bowed comprehensively to 
the company and sought an 
inconspicuous seat; the mo- 
ment was not propitious for 
an interview. But I was not to 
escape notice so easily. A 
young Chinese officer came up, 
saluted, and invited me round 
to the host. “Good day,” 
said Borodin with a charming 
smile. ‘ You are American ? ”’ 
I said, ‘No. I am English.” 
“ Indeed !’?— rather surpris- 
edly—‘‘ You are welcome.” 
Upon that, out came one of 
the Russians from behind him 
with a large reflex camera and 
deliberately photographed me. 
At the same moment there was 
@ general stir, and everybody 
rose a8 more Officials and officers 
arrived on the dais. In the 
ensuing courtesies I was 
crowded into the background 
and did not again get the 
opportunity of a conversation 
with Borodin. Some time after 
I again met him. I was 
caught up in my rickshaw 
in the city in a procession of 
The Oppressed Nations. I 
caught his eye in the crowd, 
and he asked me what I was 
doing there. I replied sweetly 


that I was representing 
England ! 

All attention was now on 
the plain before us. Drawn up 
in three sides of a square wag 
@ force of between four and 
five thousand men in fou 
ranks, officers in line to the 
front, scarlet Soviet banners 
and Kuomintang flags and a 
band playing an incessant 
bugle march, in the centre, 
Not since the disbandment of 
the British-officered Weihaiwei 
Regiment had I seen so well 
turned out and so steady a 
body of Chinese soldiers. All 
were in a grey shade of khaki, 
well fitted, with blue cotton 
puttees and sandals. Officers 
wore swords, Mauser pistols, 
and field-glasses ; other ranks 
were in marching order; the 
rifle carried was the Mauser 
with bayonets fixed. After the 
usual come - as - you - please 
Chinese soldiery, the compact 
formation and alert, disciplined 
appearance of the troops were 
most impressive. A kind of 
arms drill] was gone through, 
terminating with a general 
salute, the band playing our 
friend “‘ Frére Jacques ” again. 

The whole company now 
descended from the stand, and, 
led by Borodin and two Chinese 
generals and the Russian offi- 
cers, we processed round the 
square inspecting the brigade. 
Meanwhile, from raised plat- 
forms in different parts of the 
field, speakers in the familiar 
soft hats and raincoats 
addressed the immense crowd 
of people, calling on them to 
support the new army, the 
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strike-boycott and the revolu- 
tion, and to drive out the 
Imperialist dogs. Sometimes 
the orators were women: 
young girls in the conventional 
white cotton bodice and short 
plack skirt of the modern 
Cantonese schoolgirl. Exceed- 
ing the men in vehemence, they 
held rapt the upturned faces, 
and from all sides rose the 
staccato bark in explosive Can- 
tonese monosyllables of slogans 
in a thousand voices. Excite- 
ment began to wax among the 
listeners ; troops were dismissed 
upon the ground instead of 
being marched off ; the throng 
became more and more oppres- 
sive, and here and there the 
inevitable string of crackers, 
that can so easily change to 
rifle fire, began to go off. There 
was @ Marquee in one corner 
where champagne and refresh- 
ments were being served, and 
here I found my Chinese col- 
leagues looking somewhat ner- 
vous. I took their advice to 
clear out while the going was 
still good. I had attended the 
first review of that Whampoa 
army, later to become the 
famous 19th Route Army, that 
withstood for weeks the Japan- 
ese attacks at Shanghai six 
years later, and in the mean- 
time was to make history from 
Canton to Peking. 

I became now occasionally a 
guest at the Nan Ti, a club in 
the city frequented by the 
personalities of the new revol- 
ution. Wang Ching Wei him- 
self, Hu Han-min, Quo Tai Chi, 
and later the extraordinary 
Bugene Chen, with his gesticu- 
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lating fingers and his hatred of 
the British ; T. V. Soong, too, 
and my friend Foo Ping-sheung, 
met here. The talk was no 
more of Shamien, Hongkong, 
and the affray of June, how- 
ever, but of politics in the 
north. Everywhere the gospel 
of the Kuomintang was being 
spread by the propaganda de- 
partment, by hosts of men 
and women thrown across the 
eighteen provinces like a swarm 
of locusts to prepare the minds 
of men for what was coming. 
On all sides the signs of 
military preparation became 
more marked. The ‘ tramp 
of marching men’ was lack- 
ing, but by night, from my 
sleeping-place on my roof in 
Shamien, I heard the shuffling 
tread of sandalled feet, the 
slogans and marching songs 
as columns of fighting men 
and endless coolie carrying- 
corps—each man with his pole 
and his immense straw hat 
slung behind his shoulder like 
a shield —took their route 
through the dark streets of the 
city on their way to ocon- 
centrations on the East, the 
West, and the North Rivers. 
Out on the plains under the 
White Cloud Mountains, on 
ground once sacred to the golf 
players of Shamien, the brigades 
mancuvred and were inspected 
and addressed by their Russian 
instructors. Chiang Kai-shek 
was back with his laurels in the 
capital; and motor-cars with 
his staff officers, the running- 
boards lined with soldiers with 
pistol in hand in the new 
manner, dashed here and there 
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through the city. It was at 
last becoming plainer what was 
the real goal. 

From now, however, two 
distinct tendencies began to 
manifest themselves to the ob- 
server. The cleavage between 
the extreme Bolshevist group 
and the Moderates of the 
Government widened, and the 
followers of the former, in 
their turn, began to prove 
more out of the control of 
their leaders. Shipping at this 
time had increased consider- 
ably, and the flags of all 
countries except that of Great 
Britain shared in bringing pro- 
duce to Canton: rice from 
Bangkok ; coal from Japan ; 
oil, arms, ammunition from 
Vladivostock. So long as ves- 
sels did not touch at Hong- 
kong—where the average daily 
number of ships held up by the 
boycott numbered over seventy 
—they were welcomed. All 
ships were, however, boarded 
immediately on arrival by 
pickets of strikers whose self- 
appointed function it was to 
see that no British goods were 
being imported. Where there 
was aby question as to the 
origin of the cargoes they were 
simply impounded and taken 
ashore for sale by the strikers. 
Again and again I called the 
attention of the Government to 
this outrageous piracy and to 
the consequent loss to the 
revenue, but with little result 
beyond promises. The fact 
was that none cared to bell the 
cat. A day came when the 
strikers seized five cargo-boats 
full of goods and took them 
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down to their headquarter 
the notorious Tung Yin garden 
already described. Informing 
my colleague, the Superintend. 
ent of Revenue, of what J] 
was doing I set forth dow 
the river once more to the 
strikers’ headquarters. I found 
the five cargo-boats tied up 
side by side at the river-bank, 
Like beavers the strikers were 
swarming over them and joy- 
fully bearing ashore cases of 
cottons and fabrics, leather 
shoes, tinned foods, and bags 
of flour. The place resembled 
a market. I climbed on to the 
centre boat, on which I erected 
the national flag, and told those 
who appeared to be most in 
authority that interference with 
the cargo must cease, and that 
I was there to take possession 
on behalf of the Government. 
I remained there for ten 
hours, occasionally arguing with 
the raincoats, but for the 
most part just waiting. There 
is no Chinese that has not a 
profound respect for authority, 
and undoubtedly all were under 
the impression that the action 
of the foreign Commissioner 
in coming down in person to 
take possession must be sup- 
ported by some power that for 
some reason he did not display. 
The removal of the cargo slowly 
stopped. By six o’clock I had 
persuaded them that the cargo 
had to be yielded up and the 
Raincoat-in-Chief glumly told 
me I could take it away. But 
this would not, it seemed to me, 
maintain the prestige of the 
Customs, so I told him that they 
had removed the boats from 
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alongside the ship, and it was 
they who must return them. 
Some hours later I had my 
way, returning in pitch dark- 
ness to the Customs, sitting 
in triumph upon my cargo- 
poats, and towed by a strikers’ 
steam-launch. It was a famous 
victory, but not one that could 
be won twice. And within a 
few weeks the strikers had 
repeated the offence. 

After a fortnight, during which 
they had no doubt taken meas- 
ures to ensure that the Com- 
missioner’s action should not 

succeed, the strikers 
seized thirteen boats loaded 
with some hundreds of tons 
of goods, and again towed 
them down to their lair to loot 
at their leisure. No notice 
was taken of the COustoms’ 
demand for surrender of the 
goods for duty assessment ; 
the territorial authorities re- 
mained supine. We had 
reached an impasse where, with- 
out authority behind us, it was 
impossible for the Customs to 
continue. 

By virtue of extra-territori- 
ality all shipping came under 
the authority of one or. another 
of the treaty-power consuls, 
there being little or no Chinese 
shipping. A meeting of the 
consular body was called, at 
which I was present. The 
consuls unanimously agreed to 
support the Customs by in- 
structing their nationals that, 
in the event of the strikers 
not complying within a reason- 
able time limit with the demand 
for the return of the stolen 
cargo, all shipment and dis- 
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charge of cargo should cease. 
A more reasonable method it 
would be hard to devise. With- 
out being either force or threat, 
it was merely a refusal to hand 
over cargo any longer to certain 
robbery. Would the fanatical 
myrmidons of the Strike Com- 
mittee see the sense and, 
withal, the power behind the 
demand ? 

They did not. At the end 
of the week allowed there was 
no reply from the strike leaders, 
nor had the authorities in the 
city done anything. In point 
of fact each was helpless; the 
team was out of hand; the 
inexorable pressure of fact was 
needed to bring to the front 
men of common sense and 
influence in all parties. On the 
21st February, by order of the 
Customs, all discharge and ship- 
ment of cargo ceased, the sole 
exception being rice, which, 
as the staple food of the people, 
continued to be landed without 
hindrance. Officers, foreign 
and Ohinese, thoroughly in- 
structed in what they were to 
do, were placed on all steamers, 
hatches were closed, com- 
munication with the shore 
ceased. The Customs, of course, 
remained open; there was no 
change in routine. Outside, 
the notifications telling the 
reason for the hold-up were 
surrounded by continuous 
crowds. There was little hos- 
tility shown, though a few 
agitators did endeavour to work 
up an anti-Customs feeling. 
Many sections of the people 
were now suffering at the hands 
of the strikers; cargo - boat 
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owners, coolies, and wharfingers, 
as well as consignees of cargo, 
were ready to welcome some 
sign of firmness. Committees 
of Chambers of Commerce and 
guilds of merchants presented 
themselves at the Customs to 
protest, but, having heard all 
the facts, went away admitting 
that present losses and in- 
convenience would be well re- 
paid by a decision. The Gov- 
ernment, after a stormy inter- 
view and severe admonitions, 
took no step against the Ous- 
toms. So days passed while 
the anchorages and buoys filled 
with steamers, and yet more 
steamers, till over sixty vessels 
lay in the river awaiting per- 
mission to discharge their 
cargoes. 

On the fifth day the Govern- 
ment sent for me again and 
told me that the strikers would 
return the cargo. This was the 
moment. I drew up a draft of 
a notification, which was sealed 
by the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment, ordering the immediate 
surrender of the cargo and 
forbidding any further inter- 
ference with the powers of the 
port authorities, and this was 
posted up at once by the police 
in front of the Customs. In 
the course of time eleven boat- 
loads of goods—the remainder 
had been made away with 
beyond recovery—were brought 
up to the Customs and handed 
over, and the crisis was at an 
end. Yet another reef had 
been passed. But something 
more. The strikers had suffered 
@ real reverse and a loss of face 
from which they never re- 


covered. Common sense wag 
returning to the real people of 
Canton. If Hongkong hag 
suffered in the long hate, 9 
had the merchants and banks 
of Canton and the whole south 
of China. The Customs affair, 
by its very possibility, marked 
the beginning of the end. 

Food prices were soaring 
now, and disturbing incidents 
were occurring daily within 
the city itself: great fires, 
with looting and death, for 
Communism cuts both ways, 
Cholera, too, had reared itg 
ugly head and was decimating 
the boating population, bring- 
ing a new dread to Shamien 
that sandbags and wire did 
not hold back. Wheels within 
wheels—their Russian leaders, 
the greater goal now well in 
sight, were ceasing to care for 
the tools that had served for 
nearly a year. Strikers found 
their pay harder to come by. 
Worse still, hundreds were 
swept, willy-nilly, into the army 
as bearers, road-makers, what- 
not. 

For the new army was now 
on the eve of its great 
adventure; the mystery was 
clear at last. Kuomintang 
marched on the Yangtze and 
Nanking with the beginning of 
summer, and Hongkong and 
Shamien’s troubles became a 
matter of stale history sunk 
beneath the importance of the 
Hankow episode, the Nanking 
affair, the rushing of a British 
army to Shanghai. 

Yet still one more secret 
remained to be read; this 
time, Borodin, by you. One 
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smaller wheel within all others 


—the master gyro. Not yet, 
put soon, came the day when— 
0 priceless Chinese mind !— 
the borrowed mercenary having 
served his purpose, he and all 
his were sent flying for their 
lives across a different China 
to that which he had under- 
stood. And in the streets and 
houses back in Canton horrors 
unspeakable overtook those, 
men and women alike, who 
had joined in the great con- 
spiracy. The Russian smoke- 
screen cleared away, Canton 
turned from arms to the abacus 
again, and the two most patient 
and most obstinate of peoples 
came to know each other once 
more. The steamers began 
to run from Hongkong. And 
Shamien opened like a flower. 


It was my own fault. I 
do not think that it was meant 
for me especially, or that they 
even knew who was their victim. 
But, in trying to get to Shamien 
one morning by land owing to 
the failure of a launch, I came 
to blows with the strikers’ 
pickets. It happened near 
the French bridge. Someone 
grabbed at me from behind, I 
think to wrest from me a 
raincoat I was carrying under 
my arm. Blows followed. 
Four strike - picket men were 
round me, thick sticks rain- 
ing down on my _ head 
and shoulders. Their shouts 
brought passing coolies with 
their heavy carrying-poles. In 
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no time I was fighting for my 
life against a crowd. Indeed, 
the very number against me 
was probably my saving. Sticks 
and poles thrashed through the 
air; they beat each other in 
their attempts to get at me. 
My only thought was to get in 
close among them and to strike 
up and up at the jaws all the 
time; to keep my feet; once 
down and I should be pulp in 
&@ minute. 

The Cantonese is not a big 
or strong man; they went 
down strangely easily, and I 
have hazy remembrance of at 
least three faces upon the 
ground together. It may have 
been four or five minutes 
before I found myself with 
my back against the iron gates 
of the bridge and one man 
only, mowing and mouthing 
at me—both of us too ex- 
hausted to do anything. The 
rest were gone. 

By @ mercy it was an An- 
namite guard on duty at the 
bridge gate, and they did noth- 
ing but look on, probably 
rather enjoying it. Had French 
soldiers been on guard that 
morning they would very likely 
have fired, and once more there 
would have been the devil 
to pay. 

I was not seriously hurt, and 
after my head was dressed I 
made @ point of walking back 
to the office the same way. 

After all, had we not all 
received something of what we 
deserved ? 
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*‘ BULLICKS.’ 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


WHEN the war was over, 
family affairs led us to settle 
for some years in Australia. 
We bought a house on the 
outskirts of a country town, in 
a ‘street’ which consisted of 
half-a-dozen houses strung out 
along half a mile of road. The 
rest of the ‘street’ on both 
sides was open grass, divided 
into small paddocks by wooden 
fences. 

Our house stood in a large 
unkempt piece of ground, which 
before long took the shape of 
lawns and garden, but it had 
one serious drawback. At the 
other side of our garden fence 
was a cottage, an unsightly 
object, with a garden running 
as far back as ours, but only 
showing half the frontage to 
the road. ‘Naboth’s Vine- 
yard,’ we called it, and coveted 
it greatly, that we might pull 
down the cottage and throw 
the garden into ours. 

I was agreeably surprised 
when one day the owner of 
Naboth’s Vineyard came to 
me with the news that he was 
leaving the house, and offered 
it to me for a very reasonable 
price. I closed with him at 
once, and when he had de- 
parted I consulted our local 
builder and contractor, Sam 
Williams, on the matter of 
pulling down the cottage and 
selling the materials. But Sam 
would have none of this. 


“Don’t you break her up, 
Major,” said he. ‘“ The timber 
will fetch next to nothing, 
Buy another block somewhere, 
and shift her on to that. Then 
you can sell house and block 
together, or let it. There's 
always mobs of people wanting 
houses.”’ 

“You don’t mean that you 
can move the house as it 
stands and put it on another 
block ? ’’ I asked in amazement. 

“Too right we can!” said 
he. 

‘“¢ How is that to be done?” 

‘6 Bullocks. We'll pull the 
house out on to a lorry, pull 
her down the road, and put 
her up wherever you like.” 

‘Are you sure you can do 
it?” 

‘‘Dinkum, Major!” he an- 
swered. ‘I’ve moved dozens 
of houses before now. It’s as 
easy as falling off a log!” 

In a very short time I had 
bought a small block of land, a 
long mile away, on the southern 
edge of the town, and given 
Sam Williams the contract for 
moving the cottage. Like all 
other houses in the town, except 
in the main streets, it was built 
of wood, standing some distance 
back from the road, on a heavy 
timber frame, which in its 
turn stood on a foundation of 
red-gum piles, five feet long 
and nine inches square, buried 
from three to three and a half 
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feet in the soil, so that the 
house was well above the 

und-level. It was a rect- 
angular four-roomed cottage, 
with a corrugated-iron roof, but 
g ‘skillion’ or penthouse had 
peen added at the back. We 
did not foresee what trouble 
that skillion would give us. 

There followed two days of 
preparatory work. The garden 
fence was pulled down and the 
ground cleared between it and 
the house. The nails which 
held the bed-plates of the 
cottage to the red-gum piles 
were drawn; the house was 
jacked up ; a skidway of heavy 
timbers was built out to the 
road; and at the far side of 
the road two massive bollards 
of gum-tree, each some fifteen 
inches thick, were planted deep 
in the ground, opposite the two 
ends of the house. All was 
ready for the move. 

Early next morning I turned 
out to see the work begun. 
There, on the road, in front of 
the cottage, stood the lorry, a 
long low vehicle, something on 
the pattern of a timber-tug, 
but with lower wheels, above 
which a strong platform was 
built. Across this platform 
were two long straight spars of 
blue-gum, stiff as iron, but 
tough as whalebone, reaching 
almost the entire width of the 
toad. Yoked to the lorry was 
a team of twenty-four bullocks, 
and beside them, his long 
bullock-whip in his hand, stood 
old Jack Tiernay. 

There is no dearth of odd 
characters in Australia, but 
old Jack was certainly the pick 
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of all that I met there. Of 
middle height, immensely broad, 
with a tangled shock of greying 
black hair and a wild grizzled 
black beard ; dressed in clothes 
which would not discredit a 
scarecrow, and a _ broad- 
brimmed felt hat, battered and 
weather-stained, he might have 
served as a painter’s model 
for a picturesque ruffian of 
any period—bushranger, pirate, 
or one of the wild kerne who 
followed the White Knight 
against Queen Elizabeth’s pike- 
men. The last was probably 
his true prototype, for old 
Jack had left the County 
Limerick as a boy, with his 
father, and though sixty years 
of his life had been spent in 
Australia the soft County 
Limerick brogue was on his 
tongue, slightly overlaid by 
the slow drawl of the Aus- 
tralian bushman. 

I had met the old man 
several times before, and had 
heard many tales of him. From 
his boyhood there had been 
but one ruling passion in his 
life—his love for bullocks. In 
all Victoria there was no better 
judge of oxen, no more cunning 
trainer or driver of a team. 
At the local Agricultural Show 
he had for many years taken 
the prize for the best pair of 
draught bullocks, and only 
two years before, hearing that 
@ rival had a pair which would 
beat any of his, old Jack went 
up to the Melbourne Show— 
probably the best of its kind 
in the world—and paid a hun- 
dred pounds for the winning 
pair of bullocks. He brought 
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them home in triumph, to win 
the ten-pound prize at the 
local show, and to prove to his 
rival that Jack Tiernay was 
not to be beaten. 

We exchanged a curt greet- 
ing—Australia does not talk 
when on a job—and the work 
began. Sam Williams and his 
men fastened two heavy ropes 
to the corners of the cottage 
and led them out across the 
road, through blocks lashed to 
the heads of the two big 
bollards. Meanwhile old Jack 
divided his team, yoking twelve 
bullocks on to one rope and 
twelve on to the other, one 
team of twelve facing up the 
road, the other down. He 
drew them into the middle of 
the road till the ropes were 
taut, and standing in the centre, 
swung his whip. The twenty- 
foot thong cracked like a rifle, 
the two teams of bullocks took 
the strain, and inch by inch 
the house moved forward on 
the skidway. Old Jack, be- 
tween the two teams, watched 
the ropes narrowly. If the 
pull was in the least uneven, a 
warning call to one pair of 
leaders by name, a rousing cry 
to the other, and the balance 
was instantly restored. 

I had seen good bullock- 
driving in South Africa, but 
this was in a class I had not 
dreamed of, though I was to 
see better before the day was 
done. Slowly the house crept 
forward towards the road, Sam 
Williams and his men standing 
by with handspikes to steady 
it if it shook, or to clear 
an obstruction, but the entire 


motive force was in those 
twenty-four great oxen who 
seemed to know every tone and 
inflection of their master’s voice, 
The wise beasts clearly under- 
stood that this was no case of 
hauling a log or drawing a 
waggon, but a matter of feet 
and even inches of pull. “ Com’ 
up, Captain !’’ and the strain 
on @ hundred feet of six-inch 
rope increased by a shade, 
‘““ We-e-e-y, Bawley !” and the 
tension on the other rope 
slackened in the same degree. 
Craftsmanship of any sort has 
@ strong appeal to our souls, 
and I felt that I was watching 
a craftsman of outstanding 
merit, an artist at his work. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when the cottage slid bodily 
on to the two long spars which 
crossed the platform of the 
lorry at right-angles, and would 
support the whole weight of 
the house when if was in 
position. The problem now 
was to get the centre of gravity 
of the load in the exact centre 
of the lorry. A pause was made 
in the pulling, and measure- 
ments were most carefully taken. 
The centre of the lorry was 
already marked by knife-cuts 
in the platform, but the cottage 
was a different matter. A 
rectangular house would have 
been easy ; 2 plumb-line dropped 
from each end of the ridge-pole 
would give the centre. But 
the skillion on one side threw 
out any calculation. Its 
weight, relatively to the body 
of the house, could only be 
guessed at, and Sam Williams 
went through some intricate 
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mathematics on the back of a 
dirty envelope before he made 

hismind. Then he measured 
the house again, chalked the 
point which he calculated to 
pe the centre of gravity on 
poth ends, and handed over 
the job again to old Jack 
Tiernay. 

Again the bullock-teams took 
up the strain, and Jack worked 
them with the greatest care, a 
man at each end of the house 
watching the chalk-marks, till 
at last Sam Williams was satis- 
fied that the balance was cor- 
rect. He gave the word to 
stop, and while he and his men 
secured the house to the lorry 
and the cross-spars with lash- 
ings of rope, old Jack unyoked 
his team. 

“Turn them in there, Jack,’’ 
I said, pointing to a near-by 
paddock in which I kept a 
couple of ponies. ‘* There’s 
plenty of grass there, and a 
water-trough too, so they will 
be all right.’’ 

The old man muttered a 
gruff word of thanks and led 
the team away. Williams and 
his men finished their lashing 
and then knocked off, as it was 
near the dinner-hour. I went 
back to my house for a hasty 
lunch, and returned as soon as 
I could, to find old Tiernay 
just finishing his dinner of dry 
bread and hard cheese, eaten 
with a clasp-knife. 

“T’ve come out to have a 
pitch with you, Jack,’’ I said, 
sitting down beside him and 
pulling out my pipe. “I 
thought I had seen a bit of 
bullock-driving in my time, 
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but I’ve never seen anything 
to equal that team of yours 
and the way you handled them.” 

Now old Tiernay as a rule 
was taciturn to a degree, and 
not many people could get 
him into conversation. But I 
had two points in my favour. 
He knew that I was Irish and 
had lived for years in County 
Limerick. Also, I spoke of 
bullocks. So he unbent a 
little. 

‘¢ Yerra, don’t be callin’ them 
ones a team, sir,”’ he said with 
scorn in his voice. ‘‘ There’s 
two, Captain an’ Yarraman, 
that’s a good pair, an’ Bawley 
an’ Roaney, that was in the 
lead on the other rope, is none 
too bad, as bullicks goes. But 
the rest of them is only half- 
made.” 

‘“‘ Faith,” said I, “if that’s 
a half-made team, I’d like to 
see you handling what you 
would call a good one.” 

The old man’s eyes lit up. 

“Ye would so, sir,” he said. 
‘6 An’ I wish I could show ye 
some of the teams I’ve had. 
One hundred an’ fourteen teams 
I’ve made an’ sold. Teams 
that was teams, an’ no doubt 
about it.’ 

‘““You’ve been at this job 
all your life ? ’’ I asked. 

“I began with drovin’, sir,’’ 
he said. “But ‘tis a cruel 
thing, at times, to see all the 
poor bastes that will die along 
the road if ye can’t get grass 
or water. An’ ’tis not always 
ye can. An’ still, there’s times 
when it looks like as if ye 
couldn’t get feed, an’ maybe 
with good luck an’ a bit of 
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perseverance ye can. The same 
happened to me one time.” 

The slow smile which did 
duty for a laugh with old Jack 
spread over his face as he took 
out his pipe and crammed it 
with black tobacco. I scented 
@ story. 

“How was that, Jack?” I 
asked. 

He lit™his pipe carefully 
before he answered. 

“Twas the way you told 
me to turn the bullicks in to 
your grass over there that 
brought it to my mind, sir. 
"Twas another gentleman that 
wasn’t so willin’ to give some 
bastes a feed, an’ they as hungry 
as crows. But sure, there was 
nothin’ in it at all, only the 
bit of satisfaction I got out of 
it meself.’’ 

‘*Let’s have the yarn,” I 
said. ‘‘Sam won’t be here for 
half an hour,’’ and the old man 
began his tale. 

““T was drovin’ at the time, 
with a mate of mine, Tom 
Jarvis. We was bringin’ a 
mob of bullicks across from 
New South Wales. An’ ’twas 
no easy task we had either, 
with those same bullicks. ’Tis 
a big rough country, an’ there’s 
queer places up among them 
hills. There’s places there 
where ye’d see an’ hear nothin’, 
but the cattle will break away 
all of a sudden in the middle of 
the night, as if the divil was 
after them, an’ if you an’ the 
dogs can’t hold them, maybe 
tis two days, or three, before 
you get the mob together 
again. The blacks used to 
say them places was haunted. 


I dunno are they, but anyhow 
the two of us was well pleased 
when we was clear of the hills 
an’ on the level country again, 

‘“‘ An’ there we struck an ould 
stock-road that led the way 
we was wishful to go—ye know 
the sort, three chains wide of 
grass, with the thrack windin’ 
along the middle of it, an’ 
fences on both sides. They 
made ’em wide like that, the 
way travellin’ stock would have 
grass enough to keep the life 
in them on the road. 

“Well, for two days after 
we struck that stock-road we 
had grazin’ enough, an’ the 
mob was comin’ along well. 
But then we got into country 
where they had been movin’ 
sheep, an’ the grass was clean 
eaten out along the whole 
road. Them dirty bastes of 
sheep eats as they goes, an’ 
what they doesn’t eat they 
thramples into the ground, an’ 
@ bullick can’t get a pick at all 
at all where the likes of them 
has been, till there would be 
a decent drop of rain to freshen 
the grass. 

“ As I was sayin’, sir, we 
had them bullicks brought a 
long way already, well-fed an’ 
in good condition, an’ now 
there was only ten days more 
ahead of us, an’ I had no mind 
to be bringin’ them in, starved 
an’ destroyed, to the man I 
was workin’ for. Ye’ll maybe 
have known him, sir, Mr 
Gorrington of Looralooma ? ” 

“No,” said I. ‘I never 
even heard of him.” 

‘‘-Ye would not,” agreed old 
Jack. ‘‘He was dead before 
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ever ye came here. Sure, I’m 
ttin’ ould, an’ misremem- 
perin’ how the years goes past.”’ 
“Was he a good man to 
work for ? ”’ I asked. 

Old Jack considered this 
question, and then said in his 
slow drawl— 

“He was a nice man—when 
he was sober.”’ He pulled at 
his pipe for a minute. “TI 
never seen him sober myself,” 
he added reflectively. ‘ But 
drunk or sober, he had a good 
eye for cattle, an’ a tongue 
that would scorch iron. I 
had no wish for to be bringin’ 
him a mob of bastes with the 
bones pushin’ through their 
skins. An’ the third day after 
we struck the thrack of them 
sheep, when the bullicks was 
hungry an’ bellowin’ to them- 
selves along the road, what 
should we do but find ourselves 
passin’ through a big grass 
run—the finest grass ever you 
see—spreadin’ away on both 
sides of the road. An’ it was 
gettin’ near evenin’.”’ 

I could picture the scene 
vividly as he described it. 
The long straight ribbon of 
bare dusty earth, what grass 
there had been on it eaten to 
the very roots by thousands of 
travelling sheep. The long 
lines of rail fence on either side, 
stretching back into the far 
distance; heavy rails of 
stringybark, their ends let into 
solid red-gum posts with the 
mortising- axe; and beyond 
those rails, to right and left, a 
vast expanse of rich sweet 
grass. I could sympathise with 
a@ lover of bullocks looking 
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wistfully at his mob of hungry 
beasts and greedily at the good 
feed beyond the rails. I think 
old Jack read my thoughts, 
for there was a friendly look 
in his eyes as he went on with 
his story :— 

“ Well, sir, you might think 
it queer, but temptation is the 
one thing I never could resist, 
an’ I was sore tempted now. 

“*¢ Tom,’ says I to my mate, 
‘them bullicks could do well 
with a bit of that grass !’ 

*¢ Don’t you try it, Jack!’ 
says he. ‘ The man that owns 
this run,’ says he, ‘is a hard 
man, an’ if he catches us at 
that game, there’s no knowin’ 
what he will do. An’ there’s 
his house, too, not a mile 
ahead.’ 

“¢ Well,’ says I, ‘’tis time 
we were campin’ for the night. 
Let you go on now,’ says I, ‘ an’ 
pick out a spot to camp at, an’ 
I’ll look to the bullicks.’ 

“Ye know, sir, when you’d 
be travellin’ with cattle, an’ 
there would be a fence along 
the road, it might be that 
there would be a loose rail in 
that fence. An’ if the bullicks 
was to find it, some of them 
might break through into the 
grass. An’ if a man was lookin’ 
for a loose rail an’ couldn’t 
see one, maybe he might ease 
a couple of rails a bit, the way 
they’d come loose. An’ if a 
bullick was to come along an’ 
find them loose—well—if he 
had plenty of grass on the 
road, he mightn’t. want to go 
through them !”’ 

There was a glint of devil- 
ment in the old ruffian’s eye 
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as he recalled the memory of 
his iniquitous past. 

‘* Anyhow,”’ he went on, “I 
rode along after a bit, till I 
came to where Tom had made 
camp-by a small creek that 
was beside the road. He hada 
fire kindled, an’ the billy put 
on to boil. 

“¢ What has kept ye so 
long ? ’ says he with a grin. 

“¢ Ask me no questions,’ 
says I, ‘an’ ye’ll be told no 
lies !’ 

‘¢¢'Ye’re headin’ for throuble!’ 
says he. 

‘¢ ¢ Maybe,’ says I, ‘ but first 
of all I’m headin’ for a good 
night’s sleep,’ says I. ‘The 
two of us has had little enough 
this two nights past.’ 

‘An’ indeed that was no 
lie, sir. Them hungry steers 
was as restless all night as them 
little fly-catchers ye see leppin’ 
about in the trees, that’s never 
still for ten seconds. Ourselves 
an’ the dogs had our own 
throuble with them, an’ only 
the dogs we had was good 
ones, ‘tis little sleep at all 
either of us would have had. 

‘* Well, sir, knowin’ the bul- 
licks was all right, we turned 
in, meanin’ to get them out 
on the road again before it 
was light. But bein’ so tired, 
we both overslept, an’ the sun 
was up an hour or more when 
we woke. 

““¢ We're done now!’ says 
Tom when he seen it. 

“*Yerra, man, don’t be 
talkin’!’ says I. ‘Do you 
load up the pack-horse, an’ I’ll 
get the bullicks out. There’s 
no breakfast for us till we have 


them past the house an’ typo 
miles on down the road.’ 

“IT saddled my horse, 
whistled up the dogs, an’ went 
to look for the mob. But the 
divil a hoof or hair of a bullick 
could I see. The land wag 
level an’ open for two mile or 
more. There was water enough, 
for the creek ran down through 
the land, an’ there was no 
reason for them to stray away, 
They should all have been 
within coo-ee of the fence. An’ 
they was not. 

“‘T came out on to the road 
again, an’ put the loose rails 
back into their places. 

‘¢¢ Tom,’ says I, ‘ wherever 
will they have gone ?’ 

‘¢¢T’m thinkin’ the squatter 
has got the best of us this 
time,’ says he, ‘an’ driven 
them off. We had no right to 
sleep so late.’ 

“¢¢ T’m goin’ up to the house, 
then, to see him,’ says I. 

“¢T’m not,’ says Tom. ‘ He 
knows me well. I’ve worked 
for him before, an’ I might 
want a job from him again. 
If he knew I was in this, he'd 
never forgive me. You go up 
an’ see him. But I warn you, 
he’s a hard man to deal with. 
You’ve never been on this 
road before, but every drover 
an’ swaggie that’s on it knows 
Mr Ridley.’ 

“¢He must be the divil’s 
great man entirely!’ says I 
scornfully. ‘ Who is he at all 
that the whole country would 
be in dread of him ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ He’s an Englishman,’ says 
Tom, ‘that took up the ru 
some ten or twelve years ago. 
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He’s a rich man, an’ he has his 
own ideas of a squatter’s im- 

ce. He’s a good boss to 
his men—pays well an’ treats 
‘en well—but he’s a holy 
terror if you get the wrong 
side of him.’ 

“¢]’m thinkin’ he’s too big 
for his boots!’ says I. ‘ ’Tis 
time someone would call him 
down!’ says I. An’ with that 
I went up the road till I came to 
the gate, an’ rode up to the 
pack of the house. An’ there, 
by the stables, was a big fair- 
haired man in breeches an’ 
poots, with a stock-whip in his 
hand. I had a notion he was 
lookin’ out for me. 

“ ¢ Good-morrow, sir,’ says I, 
civilly enough. ‘Is it Mr 
Ridley I’m speakin’ to ? ’ 

“éThat’s my name,’ says 
he, ‘an’ who may you be ?’ 

“¢T’m lookin’ for some bul- 
licks that has strayed,’ says I. 

“¢Qh, you are, are you?’ 
says he. ‘I’ve been expectin’ 
you, my man! Your bullicks 
are all in the pound, that’s 
where they are. I’ve put them 
into a paddock at the back of 
the stables over there,’ says he, 
‘an’ it’s goin’ to cost you a 
pound a head to take them out. 
Don’t you imagine you can 
steal my grass and get away 
with it ! ’ 

“T put a sorrowful look on 
my face. ‘Indeed, sir,’ says 
I, ‘ye’re too hard on a poor 
man. Where would I be gettin’ 
& pound a head to pay for them 
bullicks % ’ 

“¢ That’s no affair of mine,’ 
Say8 he. ‘I caught those 
bullicks stealing my grass, an’ 
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when you pay me a pound a 
head you can have them back. 
That’s all I have to say to 
you.’ 

‘I stood there lookin’ at 
him. ‘’Tis a terrible hard 
man ye are, sir,’ says I, ‘ an’ 
me that has had nothin’ to 
eat this mornin’, searchin’ high 
an’ low for them _ bullicks. 
Might I go in an’ get a bit of 
breakfast, sir ? ’ says I. 

“*QOh, yes, you can get 
breakfast,’ says he. English- 
man or no, he knew well that 
no squatter would refuse a 
man a meal. ‘Go round there 
to the kitchen,’ says he, pointin’ 
with his whip, ‘an’ the cook 
will see to you.’ He spoke a 
bit contemptuous-like, an’ with 
that he turned on his heel an’ 
went back into the house. 

“T rode quietly round to 
look for the bullicks, an’ I 
found them in a fenced paddock 
where he had said. An’ beside 
that paddock there was a small 
one, an’ it fenced too, an’ in 
it were three fine big ricks of 
hay. Ye don’t often see the 
like of that in this country, but 
Mr Ridley was an Englishman. 

“T took the saddle off my 
horse an’ turned him loose in 
the paddock. Then I went 
over an’ looked at the hay. It 
was good hay, for I smelt it. 
All English grass, too. There 
was no denyin’ that Mr Ridley 
did things in style, . . . I took 
down the slip-rails of the small 
paddock an’ let the bullicks 
in on the hay. ... Then I 
went in to my breakfast. 

‘When I had that eaten, I 
came out again an’ sat under a 
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tree an’ smoked my pipe. 
Towards mid-day Mr Ridley 
came past me an’ pulled up 
his horse. 

‘“¢ Qh, you’re still there?’ 
says he, sneerin’ at me. 
‘Haven’t you got the money 
yet?’ 

“6 ¢ ig jokin’ ye are, sir,’ 
says I. ‘Sure ye know well 
the likes of me couldn’t pay 
ye a pound a head for them 
cattle, nor a shillin’ a head. 
Ye’ve had yer joke, sir,’ says I. 
‘Ye have half a day wasted 
on me, an’ ye’ve made me look 
like a fool. Let me take the 
bullicks now, sir, an’ go my 
way,’ says I. 

“¢ Tike hell I will!’ says 
he. ‘I’ve had enough of you 
grass-stealing drovers, and I’m 
going to teach you a@ lesson. 
You'll get those bullicks out 
a8 soon as I get my money. 
Just you think over that fact, 
my man, for a fact it is.’ 

““¢ Indeed, sir, you’re al- 
together too hard on a poor 
man,’ says I. ‘I can’t pay you 
the money,’ says I. 

“¢ You can stop there till 
you do, and be damned to you!’ 
says he, very high an’ mighty, 
an’ he rode away. 

“T sat on an’ smoked my 
pipe. The bullicks was gettin’ 
the best feed they had had 
since the day we started, an’ a 
day more or less on the road 
was no great matter. An’ then 
I seen by my watch it was 
past mid-day already. So I 
knocked out my pipe an’ *~snt 
into the kitchen to get my 
dinner. 

‘‘ After my dinner there was 
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nothin’ to do only to smoke 
my pipe again an’ wait. 
far no one had bothered to gee 
to the bullicks in any way. | 
took a quiet look at them, an’ 
they was in a ring round the 
ricks, pullin’ and dhraggin’, 
An’ my horse with them too. 
I went round to the side of the 
house, near the front, where 
there was some shady trees, an’ 
there I settled myself. 

“Towards four o’clock I 
saw three horses comin’ up the 
thrack from the road. When 
they came near, I saw there 
was @ man an’ two girls on 
them. They was no bush girls 
either, but young ladies from 
off some near-by run, an’ faith 
they was as handsome a pair 
of young ladies as ever I seen. 
The three was on thoroughbred 
horses, two bays an’ a chestnut, 
an’ they was a picture to see 
as they came up to the house. 
When they got near, the man 
let a ‘ Coo-ee’ out of him that 
brought Mr Ridley on to the 
veranda. He ran down the 
steps to meet them an’ shook 
hands with them, shoutin’ for 
one of his men, that came 
round to lead away the horses. 
Mr Ridley an’ the three turned 
to walk up to the house. 

“Tis a good thing, sir, to 
be able to put yerself into 
another man’s place an’ see 
how he would be thinkin’. I 
thought that maybe Mr Ridley 
wouldn’t care to be bothered 
with the likes of a rough drover 
when he had two beautiful 
young ladies there. SoIstepped 
forward an’ got to them before 
they reached the house. 
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«6 Indeed, sir,’ says I, ‘ ye’re 
the hard man on the poor! 
Ye know well I have no money 
to pay ye what ye’re demandin’ 
for the small pick of grass them 
pullicks took. An’ the poor 
pastes is starvin’ all day in this 
hot sun without ever a drop of 
water——’ 

“ He turns on me, a8 mad as 
a dingo. ‘Get to hell out of 
this, you an’ your bullicks!’ 
says he, an’ turns back to the 
ladies. ‘Thank ye, sir,’ says 
I, touchin’ my ould hat to the 
four of them, an’ off with me, 
as hard as I could go, to the 
paddock. In three minutes I 
had the saddle on my horse, an 
in ten minutes more me an’ the 
dogs had the whole mob out of 
the paddock an’ away down to 
the road, keepin’ a belt of 
timber between us an’ the 
house so far as we could. But 
ye should have seen them 
ricks of hay! I believe every 
bullick that was in it had eaten 
half a hundredweight ! ”’ 

I was still laughing at the 
squatter’s discomfiture when 
Sam Williams came up the 
road. He and old Jack went 
to round up the team, and 
before long the whole twenty- 
four bullocks were yoked to 
the lorry. 

“Youre O.K. now, Jack,” 
said Williams. ‘“ You won’t 
need any more help. The men 
have gone down to the allot- 
ment to finish putting in the 
blocks, and we’ll see you down 
there in an hour’s time. So 
long!’ and he went off. 

Jack looked critically at the 
house on the lorry. 
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‘*T wonder, now, has he got 
that right? ’’ said he. ‘Sam 
Williams should know his job, 
an’ he measured it careful an’ 
all; still, I wouldn’t say but 
it might be a matter of three 
or four inches out. No matter 
—we’ll give it a go.” 

The team was carefully 
straightened down the middle 
of the road, for we had little 
room to spare. The ends of the 
long spars were only two feet 
from the fences on either side, 
and the house occupied nearly 
their full length. The road 
was not only narrow, but the 
surface was rough. Australian 
country towns cannot afford 
steam-rolled roads, and the 
thin skin of metal on this one 
was scored and furrowed by 
the late heavy rain. In places 
the metal had quite disappeared 
and only hard bare earth was 


‘left. 


Captain and Yarraman were 
in the lead, a pair of magni- 
ficent shorthorns. Why Jack 
called one of his bullocks Yarra- 
man was @ puzzle, as it is a 
black-fellow’s word for a horse, 
but in many matters old Jack 
was a law unto himself. The 
second pair were Bawley, a big 
Hereford, and Roaney, a non- 
descript as to breed, but a 
grand animal. The remainder 
of the team were fine beasts, 
but none could compare with 
the leaders. 

‘““O’m-up!” said Jack, and 
the big whip cracked. The 
teaya took up the strain steadily 
from rear to front and the 
lorry started slowly. I watched 
the house with some anxiety 
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as it swayed over the ruts, and 
went to the back of the lorry 
to see better. Old Jack was 
right. It had a very slight, but 
still a perceptible tendency to 
list over to the near side, the 
side on which the skillion was. 
Sam Williams’ mathematics 
were none too accurate. 

Suddenly three big whip- 
cracks rang out like pistol-shots. 
The lorry swerved till the off- 
side ends of the spars were 
within a few inches of the fence. 
Old Jack’s voice came to me, 
not raised, but addressing some 
particular bullock in tones of 
smothered fury. I hurried 
forward. 

Whatever had gone wrong, 
the old man had it righted in 
@ moment. The lorry resumed 
its course, but evidently one of 
the ‘ half-made ’ team had mis- 
behaved in some way. Old 
Jack turned to me with a 
comical look of helplessness on 
his face. 

“T don’t like this at all, 
Major,” he drawled, ‘‘ to be 
drivin’ bullicks in among houses 
an’ where there’s women about. 
A man can’t say what he wants 
to say at all at all!” 

I thought of the language 
one occasionally hears now- 
adays from the lips of pretty 
girls, and wondered what the 
old Irishman, with his evident 
respect for women, would say 
if he heard them emulating the 
talk of a‘ bullocky.’ However, 
one does not meet that type in 
a bush township, and I liked 
the old ruffian all the better 
for his Victorian ideas of 
decency and good breeding. 


“‘ Never mind, Jack,” I gaid, 
“ It’s all right now, and I hope 
you won’t need to say aly more 
to them.”’ 

‘¢ Please God I will not, sir!’ 
he said piously. 

There was some ground for 
old Jack’s constraint, for by 
this time we had become a 
centre of much interest. The 
owners of the houses we had to 
pass were watching anxiously 
lest their fences should be 
damaged, and on the road was 
quite a little crowd of sight- 
seers, among them a somewhat 
notable German pianist, who 
the night before had thrilled 
his audience at a concert given 
by the Musical Society, but 
was now himself getting thrills 
such a8 Bach and Beethoven 
had never bestowed on him. 
However, for the next furlong 
we met with no incident, though 
the house lurched unpleasantly 
over one or two bad ruts. 
More than once the long whip 
cracked a warning, but never, 
then or at any other time, did 
I see Jack Tiernay touch a 
bullock with thong or lash. 
Nor did he raise his voice to 
speak to them. His curiously 
gentle tones seemed to carry 
clearly to every animal, and 
they obeyed instantly. 

Then we came to the corner. 
A road crossed ours at right- 
angles, and we had to turn to 
the left, downhill. On this 
corner was a large house, & 
nursing home, in which were & 
number of patients. And just 
where the two roads met, the 
winter rains, pouring down the 
hill, had scooped out a deep 
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furrow which ran diagonally 
into the gutter beside the 
nursing home. There was no 
avoiding it with a load so wide 
ag ours. Old Jack made as 
big @ Sweep as possible with 
his team, but the near front 
wheel went down into the rut 
with a terrible jolt. 

That was the last straw that 
gave the camel the hump. The 
depth of the rut, the slope of 
the hill, the weight of the 
skillion, and Sam Williams’ 
four-inch error in equiponder- 
ance, suddenly conspired to- 
gether, with a whoop of diabolic 
joy, to work our undoing. Up 
came the off-side wheels, over 
went the lorry to the left, and 
for one awful moment I thought 
that the whole concern would 
capsize, crash through the fence 
of the nursing home, and dis- 
tribute itself in wreckage over 
the garden. But Williams and 
his satellites had done their 
work right well. Though the 
cottage shivered “like an asp 
on @ leaf,’’ as I once heard it 
put, when the ends of the 
blue-gum spars took the ground, 
not a lashing shifted, and it 
stood precariously balanced at 
an angle of some thirty degrees 
with the roadway. 

Till then we had not realised 
what an interest the inmates 
of the nursing home were taking 
in our proceedings. At once 
the whole place came alive. 
The halt and the maimed, the 
convalescents and the nurses, 
crowded to every window with 
cries of “‘ The house is tumbling 
down!” Even the sick, as I 
was told, leaped from their 


beds and struggled for a place. 
The crowd on the road gasped, 
and the Professor of Music 
stood open-mouthed, his eyes 
goggling. Whatever old Jack’s 
feelings were, his code would 
permit no outburst of profanity 
in the face of such an audience, 
and he looked at the disaster 
for a moment, a8 mute as any 
Trappist monk. 

For a moment only. Jack 
Tiernay, like Kipling’s mariner, 
was a man of infinite resource 
and sagacity. In silence he 
unyoked his team and led them 
up the road. In silence he went 
to the back of the lorry and 
unshipped from beneath it two 
huge iron jacks. Putting these 
under the blue-gum spars, he 
jacked them up till the off-side 
wheels again rested on the 
ground. Then, slacking off the 
jacks, he fixed them against 
the near-side ends of the spars, 
the jacks leaning towards the 
rear of the lorry, their butts 
about eight inches in front of 
the tops. 

Going back to his team, he 
uncoupled his four best bul- 
locks, Captain, Yarraman, Baw- 
ley, and Roaney. He yoked 
them to the lorry, and now not 
only I, but the excited watchers 
at the windows and the crowd 
of onlookers were to see what 
well-trained bullocks can do 
when handled by a master. 
Old Jack spoke softly to the 
leaders. ‘ Captain—Yarraman 
—com’ up!” 

The four great beasts gave 
one slow steady pull, a pull of 
eight inches, and the jacks 
were upright. ‘“‘ We-e-e-y!” 
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and the bullocks stood motion- 
less. But the off-side of the 
lorry, not having the resistance 
of the jacks to meet, had come 
a little farther round the curve. 
Loosening the jacks, Tiernay 
replaced them on the slant, 
and another eight-inch pull 
brought them again to the 
perpendicular and swung the 
lorry half a pace farther round 
the corner. Again and again 
the jacks were replaced and 
pulled upright, till all four 
wheels had come safely over 
the dangerous rut, and the 
lorry was standing in the middle 
of the road, clear of all diffi- 
culties and facing down the 
hill. Then old Jack yoked in his 
whole team, and turned to me. 

“We'll be havin’ no more 
throuble with it at all, now, 
Major,” said he. “ That’s the 
only bit I was in dread of. 
The road is wide an’ open 
before us now, an’ we'll do it 
in style!” 

He was right. Half an hour 
later he swung the team into 
the grass paddock which I had 
bought as a building site, where 
we found Sam Williams and 
his men putting the final 
touches to the rows of red-gum 
blocks on which the house was 
tostand. The lorry was brought 
alongside the front row, and on 
the following day the skidway 
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would be built, the blocks ang 
tackle rigged on the bollards, 
and as the house had slid out. 
wards to the road, so would it 
slide back to its new quarters, 

And so it was, and a pretty 
bit of work, too. But I knew 
that never again should I gee 
such a perfect piece of bullock- 
driving, such marvellous har- 
mony and understanding be- 
tween man and beast, as in 
those tense minutes when that 
cumbrous and unwieldy load 
was being coaxed round that 
awkward corner, eight inches 
at a pull, by the finest bullock- 
driver I ever met. 


Old Jack will never drive a 
team again in this world. But 
whether he has gone to the 
Tir nan Og of his Gaelic fore- 
fathers, or to some more 
modern Valhalla where the 
souls of valiant bullock-drivers 
boil their billies on fires of san- 
dalwood amid the fields of 
asphodel, and pitch yarns to 
their cobbers of the teams they 
made and drove on earth— 
wherever he may be, I feel 
certain that old Jack will have 
a good place kept for him and 
@ warm welcome in his new 
home, for albeit those he loved 
were only bullocks, it can 
surely be said of him that ‘he 
loved much.’ 
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BARA NAU (A Big Canoe). 


BY ‘HAL YARD.’ 


JunE Rose had dutifully 
observed the moo-cows, baa- 
lambs, and other adornments 
of the English countryside 
whose unaccountable names are 
considered such indispensable 
additions to the childish vocab- 
ulary. She had wriggled her- 
self round on her mother’s knee 
and subjected the strangers in 
the compartment to an impar- 
tial but critical examination. 
She gazed with distaste at the 
photographic antiques provided 
by the railway company for 
the delight of its patrons. June 
Rose delivered her verdict. 

“T want to go back to the 
boat.” 

My heart warmed to my little 
maid, for her words helped to 
soothe my uneasy conscience. 

“What about you, Ian?” I 
inquired. 

“T’d like to go back, too,” 
he readily agreed, and when 
Bob, their mother, showed that 
she was in sympathy with our 
children my satisfaction was 
complete. 

“Some day,” I promised, 
“we'll all go back and sail her 
again.”? 

We were rapidly leaving be- 
hind the little ship in which I 
had subjected my wife and 
family to several months of 
discomfort, and I had been 
considering the various ways 
in which we might have spent 
our leave. Jolly periods at 


bright watering - places with 
beaches, Punch and Judy 
shows, picture palaces. Visits 
to London to see the sights ; 
visits to snug farms where the 
children could have revelled 
among the animals. Certainly 
it seemed that I had been 
selfish in dragging them about 
in a small boat just because 
that was my idea of pleasure. 
Small wonder then that I was 
grateful for those unsolicited 
tributes. 

As to excuses for my be- 
haviour, I have none, but can 
only blame a recurrence of 
sea -fever, that mysterious 
malady which in its inconsist- 
ency is unique, whose victims, 
like those of malaria, are 
liable to attacks anywhere, at 
any time. Though an engineer, 
one such attack sent me to sea 
in my youth, and only after 
several years of expiation was 
I permitted to return to the 
delights of a life ashore. 

Then the Fates drew my 
number out of the hat and 
permitted me to do my en- 
gineering free from the shackles 
of cities and far from the man- 
made monstrosities amid which 
most men of my profession are 
condemned to spend their days. 
I hereby make my humble 
offering of thanksgiving to 
whichever deity had the hand- 
ling of the affair. 

In Assam, on an estate 800 
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miles up-country from Cal- 
cutta, for years I grew, pre- 
pared, and despatched tea: 
chests—train-loads—mountains 
—of tea; and though the 
planter, being human, finds 
many excuses for the luxury 
of a moan, there is certainly 
nothing to make him desire 
most earnestly to sail the open 
sea from which he is separated 
by the width of India. 

Out there for about seven 
months we enjoy the equal of 
a hot English summer; then 
the earth desires refreshment, 
and for the rest of the year it 
jolly well gets it. We are firm 
believers in the story of Noah 
and his navigation, only won- 
dering whether the scene of his 
exploits has somehow got mis- 
laid ; Assam in the rainy season 
reproduces so nearly the con- 
ditions whose promise prompted 
that intrepid Israelite to lay 
the keel of his dangerously 
overladen menagerie. 

Lest it might appear that 
the culture of the delectable 
herb was but incidental to my 
less profitable pastimes, I would 
here record that tea-planting 
is very much a whole-time job. 
With the supervision of about 
seventeen hundred coolies, and 
responsibility for their progeny 
and numerous relatives added 
to the technical demands of 
our plant and factory, spare- 
time occupations are of a lean 
and sketchy nature, yet still 
I managed to dabble in naviga- 
tion. 

My ship was a nau—the 
native dug-out canoe—whose 
scantlings were deplorable, 


stability nil, and motive power 
three native paddlers; in her 
I fished the Subansiri River, 
which flowed or rushed, accord- 
ing to the season, past the 
borders of the estate. The 
paddlers under Mansing, the 
swarthy pirate who wielded 
authority and the steering oar, 
acted as stabilisers also. All 
stood up to their work in 
every sense, and though their 
appearance left much to be 
desired and little to the im- 
agination, they were highly 
skilled watermen. They were 
river Miris by birth, and their 
clothing, or lack of it, was 
dictated by their calling, being 
negligible from the waist down- 
wards. True, each had a tex- 
tile vestige girt about his mid- 
ship section, but it was more a 
gesture, a tribute to conven- 
tion, than a decent covering. 

The lure of the chase took 
us far afield at times, but to 
get to the best grounds it was 
necessary to traverse the Sub- 
ansiri Gorge and negotiate the 
Ghanditola Rapids, a fearsome 
succession of whirls and boiling 
races which ran through 4 
cleft in the hills about half a 
mile long with a dog-leg twist 
near the lower end. 

Returning home tired but 
happy from these expeditions, 
being by nature a poor teller 
of tales, I failed to account 
satisfactorily for my enjoy- 
ment, with the result that 
Bob, the sharer of my sorrows 
and most of my joys, desired 
most ardently to share this 
one, whose delights I found it 
so difficult to portray. 
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“ What’s wrong with a mixed 
next time?’ she sug- 
gested, and she being a young 
woman of spirit, as witness her 
espousal of myself, I had an 
uneasy feeling that my skill in 
debate was to be tested. 

“Too dangerous, dear,’ I 
hazarded, having visions of her 
cherished form being swept 
perilously down the Gorge in 
the dug-out with my quartette 
of dusky sunbathers in their 
all-but-birthday suits. It was 
a foolish remark, regretted as 
soon as uttered, being calcu- 
lated to conjure up the pros- 
pects of a thrill. 

“Dangerous? Well, when 
I said that about you, you 
only laughed. If it’s too dan- 
gerous for me, it’s too dan- 
gerous for you. Now, don’t be 
mean; I should love it—you 
know how keen I am on fishing, 
and I haven’t done any for 
ages.”” 

I took refuge in silence, 
hoping she would forget her 
desire to investigate. I had 
not been married very long. 

When I was about to depart 
on my next expedition Bob 
suddenly appeared, garbed for 
the chase. 

“ Aren’t you ready yet?” 
she inquired, advancing briskly 
to the attack. ‘‘ We shall be 
late starting.” 

“We?” I inquired, accord- 
ing to plan—her plan. 

“Yes, of course, darling ; 
don’t you remember you said 
I could come next time?” 
She produced the dazzling smile 
with which Woman is wont 
to cloak her massacre of Truth. 
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Bowing to the inevitable, I 
sent a hasty message to Man- 
sing demanding, if not sartorial 
perfection on the part of the 
ship’s company, at least some- 
thing more modish than usual; 
but evidently the notice was 
too short for one member of 
the crew. When we arrived 
at the landing we found Man- 
sing and two of the paddlers 
wearing almost respectable 
nether garments; but the 
other, Sukram by name, was 
chastely garbed in the remains 
of a gunny-bag with the brand 
of the late owner on it in two- 
inch letters. A commendable 
example of presence of mind in 
an emergency, but I felt sorry 
for him before the day was 
out; gunny is a_ spiteful 
material, lacking the resiliency 
essential to the best wear, and 
a constant hitching up of the 
wardrobe is apt to cramp the 
style of the most accomplished 
wet - bob. However — honour 
where honour is due — the 
Sahib’s command had been 
obeyed. 

** Aren’t they sweet ? ”? whis- 
pered Bob, indicating our un- 
lovely crew as they busied 
themselves with preparations 
for departure. Speechless, I 
reflected on the generous but 
astonishing tribute, while Bob 
distributed smiles which en- 
sured that the four ruffians 
would give their lives in her 
service. With specially dash- 
ing strokes they swung us 
away from the landing, and 
we soon entered the Gorge 
and forced our way up the 
Rapids. While we did so, Bob 
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rendered valuable service by 
remaining immovable, though 
her eyes were sparkling. 

In the quiet reach above 
the sport was good, and therein 
Bob surpassed me and was 
inclined to gloat, refusing to 
admit that this was due to 
the large amount of time I put 
in attending to her tackle. 
Between us, however, we 
secured a really fine bag, only 
interrupting our business to 
enjoy the generous meal she 
had provided. So generous 
was it, in fact, that afterwards 
the Miris were able to round 
off their own meal with sub- 
stantial additions from ours. 
With great content they de- 
voured the unaccustomed deli- 
cacies, but it was this overflow 
of food that was to prove our 
undoing. Bob unearthed an 
untouched loaf of bread, which 
she held aloft. 

“Ek roti munkta hai?” 
she inquired, thereby exhaust- 
ing about fifty per cent of her 
Hindustani. 

Did they want it? Although 
their dialect is vastly different 
from Hindustani, they knew 
that roti means bread, and their 
grins supplied the answer. 

Sukram, the enterprising, was 
first off the mark. 

“ Roti hai! ”’ he gulped, with 
outstretched paw, and clutched 
the prize to his bosom before 
carefully stowing it in the 
bottom of the canoe for later 
consumption. 

In good time I ordered the 
return, having no desire to 
shoot the Rapids in a failing 
light, and with everything 
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snugly stowed we set our cours, 
homewards. Towards — the 


Gorge the stream was setti 
smoothly but swiftly, and from 
some distance away oy 
paddlers stood at ease, while 
Mansing poised, hawk-eyed and 
tense, with a thrust of his 
steering oar, now this way, 
now that, as we rushed op- 
wards. 

As we followed the intricate 
channel it seemed that the 
hills leaned over us and smiled 
grimly at our temerity in chal- 
lenging their young brother, 
the river. On we sped, some- 
times shooting between shelves 
of rock barely covered by the 
seething waters, sometimes hov- 
ering and skidding in whirls 
and eddies. From time to 
time in answer to a staccato 
yell from Mansing the paddlers 
would drive forwards, some- 
times they would backwater 
hard, pressing their weight now 
on one side, now the other as 
the canoe heeled dangerously. 
We came to the dog-leg and 
the severest test of all; to 
negotiate it we had to shoot 
by a row of rocks, then to forge 
our way across behind them 
while the stream flowed on- 
wards over a shelf until it 
was deflected by the curve 
of the bank from which the 
shelf projected. Straining 
every muscle the paddlers 
thrust as we reached the curve; 
the bows of the canoe swung 
outwards, we held our own, 
and began to move athwart 
the current. Then an eddy 
flopped over the gunwale and 
threatened the precious loaf 
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of roti. Sukram heard an im- 
perative call from his stomach. 
He was pulling bow, and 
in answer to the call he mo- 
mentarily ceased his stroke, 
pent down and seized the 
treasure. Appalled, Mansing 
let out a scream like a wounded 
animal, the delinquent dropped 
the loaf, and his paddle be- 
laboured the water like the 
propeller of a steamer in ballast. 
His frenzied effort was in vain. 
In that second’s pause the 
pows fell off, and the stream 
got us in its grip. Before we 
had time to collect ourselves 
the canoe had touched on the 
shelf, the current surged against 
the bilge, and over she went. 
Bob gave a yelp, but only a 
little one ; then natives, canoe, 
tackle, Bob, and I went slither- 
ing and tumbling over the 
rocks. 

Mansing and the boys were 
drifting down-stream with the 
canoe. Even as they edged it 
towards the shore I had a 
glimpse of Mansing taking ven- 
geance on Sukram by prodding 
him viciously in the back with 
his oar as they clung. No 
doubt Mansing was feeling a 
bit passionate, but the thought 
flashed across my mind that, 
in the circumstances, it was 
a precipitate policy. However, 
more important considerations 
occupied me: we had to fight 
to make the shore before the 
weight of clothing dragged us 
down. With Bob’s hand on 
my shoulder we struggled 
slowly towards safety, and at 
last, almost exhausted, I man- 
aged to catch a trailing root 
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and hang on. After a while 
Bob was able to reach over 
me and get a hold also. The 
bank, though low, was under- 
cut and not easy climbing, but 
as we struggled, Mansing’s face 
appeared above, grey with 
anxiety. Spotting us, he gave 
a cry of relief, and with his 
aid we soon stood on firm : 
ground. 

The crew had salved the 
canoe by the time we had 
picked our way down through 
the jungle. The gunny skirt 
had disappeared in the flurry, 
and I suspect the owner of 
welcoming the excuse for dis- 
carding the vile encumbrance ; 
but Sukram was a subdued 
man, casting nervous glances 
towards his superior. In an 
eloquent silence we re-embarked, 
and at last, soaked, cut, and 
bruised, minus tackle and fish, 
but clinging to what was left 
of our dignity, we regained the 
landing, and hurried home for 
restoratives and dry clothing. 

With the dawn next morning 
came Mansing, and at my 
appearance on the verandah 
he approached and wept all 
over the place, mentioning that 
his heart was broken, but 
nevertheless speaking with feel- 
ing and active gesticulation of 
our mishap and of Sukram. 
There had been a great beating 
in his village. 

‘¢ His accursed hide will re- 
mind him for many moons of 
his crime. Protector of us all, 
I smote him with blows until 
my strength yielded. Then 
the very babes, enraged by his 
vileness, laid on in my stead 
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till he fled in much pain, with 
all the worthy ones of our 
village crying aloud his shame. 
Thus, O Illustrious One, do 
the Miris deal with one who 
has caused the water-buffeting 
of the Memsahib—was the deli- 
cate and high-born lady re- 
covering her health and beauty, 
* by the way? Yes? Gods of 
the river be praised !”’ 

Thanking Mansing for his 
efforts and kind inquiries, I 
waited patiently to know the 
reason for his visit. 

‘“¢ Not until the Subansiri runs 
upwards, Great One, does that 
man enter my service again. 
I have a most splendid young 
man in his place—a waterman 
whose skill is superb, falling 
not far short of my own—whose 
working in boats is a joy to 
behold. If, perchance, the vile 
outrage of yesterday could be 


forgiven — the hideous past 
blotted out—then Mansing, hig 
children, and his children’s 
children would live only to 
serve the one whom they regard 
as their father and mother.” 

The old ruffian cocked an 
eye to see how I was taking it 
all, then came to the point, 

“When will the Sahib be 
coming fishing again ? ”’ 

Though sorry to disappoint 
Mansing, and harbouring no 
ill-will towards Sukram, despite 
the loss of my tackle, I reckoned 
we had had a lucky escape, and 
was determined not to tempt 
providence again. The gist of 
this I conveyed to my anxious 
caller, who turned away, 
sorrowing noisily, and tramped 
off across the flat fields of 
the estate towards the wild 
fastnesses of his riverside 
home. 


II. 


Steadily I maintained my 
contributions towards the cup 
that cheers, but occasionally I 
accepted fishing invitations 
from neighbours. Bob was 
otherwise occupied, having pre- 
sented me with young Ian, the 
first member of our crew. The 
lure of the water remained, 
however, and the memory of 
our narrow escape becoming 
mellowed, much thought was 
given to ways and means of 
resuming our sport in com- 
parative safety, and the net 
result was my first serious 
effort in shipbuilding, the Rona. 
She was a sixteen-foot launch, 


stout and comfortable, pro- 
pelled by an outboard motor, 
and when built she was trans- 
ported to the river slung be- 
tween the wheels of an old 
sulky. She took the water 
easily, as though glad to escape 
from her humiliating amphibian 
gear, and rode sweetly in per- 
fect trim, stable and roomy. 

As I contemplated my handi- 
work with pride, Mansing 
walked by—quite by accident, 
of course—and interrupted his 
urgent mission to give me 
greeting. 

“The Sahib goes fishing in 
that hawa nau?” The in- 
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flexion was perfect, and, the 
literal translation of hawa nau 
peing ‘gas canoe,’ disgust and 
contempt were registered in 
concert. On being assured that 
such was my debased intention, 
he continued— 

“The Sahib is a brave man, 
or, if he will pardon his servant, 
a foolish one.” 

My only possible reply being 
a rebuke, I remained silent, 
and he continued boldly— 

“Sahib, from the beginning 
my people have been of the 
river. Fathers, sons, and sons’ 
sons have known and revered 
the river law. Foolish ones 
there have been—the old men 
tell of them—who have dis- 
obeyed or mocked: terrible 
has been their fate, as they 
testified who saw their faces 
after death. You, Sahib, think 
to hurl defiance at the river— 
to mock with a gas-canoe 
which snorts and _ breathes 
hotly, banging louder than 
drums. Sahib, you have been 
told; Mansing cannot let you 
do this thing unwarned.”’ 

The old rascal seemed almost 
overcome by his own eloquence. 


' Undoubtedly he believed de- 


voutly in the supernatural con- 
trol of his home waters, but he 
believed equally sincerely that 
he desired me as a customer or 
employer. 

“Can nothing be done to 
persuade the river gods to 
allow us safe passage?’ I 
asked. “Could you, for in- 
stance, risking all in my service, 
explain as we pass the sanctu- 
aries that it is because we so 
greatly respect the might of 
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Subansiri that we humbly enlist 
the services of this loathsome 
engine in addition, mark you, 
to the services of Mansing, 
faithful son of the gods ? ” 

I thought it unnecessary to 
mention that all along it had 
been my intention to invite 
Mansing to act as crew of the 
Rona. Though surely surprised 
at the powerful effect of his 
oration, Mansing hastily re- 
vised his estimate, guaranteed 
safe, but definitely personal, 
conduct, and promptly went 
aboard, and proceeded to potter 
about with a proprietary air. 
Thus fortified we challenged the 
ancient gods of the river and 
defiled their pleasant places 
with graceless explosions and 
noxious fumes, but the menace 
of the Rapids was removed, 
and, with the vaulted arches 
of the jungle echoing the pop- 
ping of our engine, we ranged 
farther and farther afield. They 
were happy days, but now I 
perceive that they were only 
an introduction, a bait luring 
me on to further foolishness. 
Yes—foolishness seems to be 
the word—but enjoyable and 
unrepented. 

In 1930 came _ furlough. 
Homewards we sailed and inno- 
cently chose the coast, where 
the sea-fever germ flourishes. 
We made our headquarters at 
Hove, but Hove was too close 
to Shoreham and Southwick 
for my peace of mind, and 
irresistibly my footsteps were 
drawn thither where the little 
ships lie to charm the heart of 
@ man ashore. I gazed on 
their perfection, and was lost. 
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Throughout our pleasant 
sojourn and after our return 
to Assam, thoughts of those 
graceful hulls and beckoning 
spars uprose at odd moments, 
and persisted despite the bar- 
riers between myself and owner- 
ship. 

By the time I had reached 
the stage of being thoroughly 
discontented with an otherwise 
perfectly good lot, I was de- 
lighted to discover an ally, a 
practitioner capable of dealing 
with the effects, if not of 
eradicating the disease itself. 
In a burst of confidence I had 
unburdened myself to Bob, 
from whom I had been at great 
pains to conceal my unrest. 

‘‘T wondered how long it 
would be before you told me,” 
she remarked calmly, convinc- 
ing me in one sentence that as 
an actor I should never ‘ top 
the bill.’ “ Why not do what 
you want? Other people have 
built quite large boats in all 
sorts of weird places : you built 
the Rona beautifully, so you 
know something about it, which 
is more than most of them do. 
Let’s build your little ship just 
as we want her, and we can 
sail her on our next leave.” 

We! That was a joyous 
word for me, but with the 
perversity of human nature I 
felt it necessary to advance all 
the obstacles which lay before. 
Gracefully accepting the prof- 
fered mantle of ‘ ship designer,’ 
even I could hardly claim to 
be a builder; and as for the 
native artisans, it would have 
been sacrilege to place in the 
hands of such wood-spoilers 
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the destinies of my Ship-to-be, 
Besides, even if built, what 
would be the good of her 
marooned in the middle of 
Asia, and—what about the 
cost ? 

“Cost?” she countered, 
‘Well, I expect that would 
only be about half what you'd 
have to pay for one already 
built—and you must have saved 
lots of money by now, Bill, 
dear. I’ve had no new clothes 
for ages, and we’ve saved a lot 
on housekeeping, haven’t we? 
And you could get some work- 
men from Calcutta or Chitta- 
gong or somewhere, and when 
she’s finished you could send 
her down to the coast by 
train.”’ 

A masterly summary, I 
think. Splendid creature! She 
knew exactly the answers | 
wanted. 

‘And June?” That would 
be a teaser. While I had been 
dreaming about the boat, Bob, 
the practical, had been muster- 
ing the crew, and we then had 
June Rose, aged one, on the 
articles as well as Ian. If I 
knew anything of my son, by 
that time at school in England, 
he would revel in a life afloat ; 
but what about baby June? 

“Ttll do her good,’ re- 
sponded the Spartan parent 
after an almost imperceptible 
pause. She was determined to 
sweep aside all obstacles, 80 
the time appeared ripe to let 
her have our own way, and 
thus was our ship conceived. 

Recklessly I took the plunge 
and started to design, bub 
never before had I realised the 
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skill that enables men to 
design ships, not only calmly 
and promptly but with profit 
also. My desk in those days 
was a harrowing sight, re- 
miniscent of the playground 
of mischievous pup with a 
taste for literature. I got into 
trouble for burning the candle 
at both ends, but, I ask you— 
having spent an evening work- 
ing out just where to stow the 
galley, what normal person 
could ‘ down tools ’ just because 
the clock hands pointed to mid- 
night ? 

Bob, I found with regret, was 
insufficiently impressed by my 
efforts. 

“ What are you doing now ? ”’ 
she inquired, for instance, as I 
laboured, leaning over me and 
scattering my powers of con- 
centration by resting her cheek 
against mine. 

“Calculating distances be- 
tween frames,’’ I replied, secure 
in the knowledge that if I 
knew little of the science in 
which I was dabbling, she knew 
less. 

“Ts that the boat?’ Her 
tangential inquiry indicated 
that she neither knew nor 
cared about distances between 
frames. Gently I took from 
her the foul drawing she was 
admiring. She would spot that 
one. It was decorated as to 
its edges with thumb-nail 
sketches of an anchor, some 
heavily scored quadrilaterals, 
circles and triangles with eyes, 
noses, and ears appended, in- 
dicating deep thought at the 
time of execution. 

“ Oh, that,’’ I hedged, “ just 
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a@ preliminary sort of thing. 
Of course, one has to jot down 
a few ideas at first, and they 
may always be useful later on 
to refer to. That reminds me: 
has that infernal bearer been 
round here tidying up? I’ve 
lost an important calculation 
I’d nearly worked out.” 

‘* Darling, all this is sacred,” 
she said reverently. ‘‘ When 
your calculations and works of 
art are finished, you shall tell 
us what we may burn. I am 
too interested in the boat to 
interfere with the scientific 
part of it.’ 

“Tt’s all very well you 
pulling my leg because you 
don’t understand the job,’ I 
grumbled. ‘ You’d pull it the 
other way if I spent all our 
spare cash building a boat, and 
then found she’d only float 
bottom up or something.”’ 

Bob, like an indulgent parent, 
leaned over, kissed me, and 
switched the subject. 

“You must let me do the 
planning of the inside,’”’ she 
demanded. “If I left it to 
you, the cabins wouldn’t be 
fit to be seen. I want her to 
look nice and feel nice. There 
won’t be much room, of course, 
but still I can make her cosy 
and pretty.” 

“Cosy and pretty! I know 
what that means. Silk cushions 
all over the place, a foul reek 
of scent, and stuff hanging 
about just to get in the way 
when you’re in a hurry—you 
open a door and walk slap into 
@ filthy curtain and get wrapped 
up, blinded, and suffocated. 
No, you don’t; this is going 
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to be a ship, not a perishing 
boudoir.” 

“What a horrid way you 
have of putting things. We 
can be quite—what do you call 
it ?—shipshape without living 
in a bare box with hard seats 
to sit on and no curtains over 
the windows or anything. Just 
think—why, it’d be horrid. 
Anyway, some yachts have 
beautiful furnishings ; I’ve seen 
pictures of them.”’ 

“Yes,” I agreed; ‘“ and 
what are they? Floating 
harems, which never move un- 
less the sun is shining and the 
sea smooth, and then they 
steam along with a terrific 
great crew to clean up and look 
after the pretty-pretties. No 
thanks—nothing like that for 
us.’’ 

“Well, I think you’ve got a 
nasty mind. Just because a 
boat’s got nice things in her, it 
doesn’t mean everyone on her 
is immoral. Some of the nicest 
people have yachts with their 
Own wives on board, and they 
are fitted out splendidly—the 
boats, I mean—and the wives 
always design the rooms and 
do the colour schemes. I 
think you might let me 
do something towards our 
boat.” 

That is the worst of women : 
one has only to make a general 
sort of statement and they 
immediately make a personal 
matter of it. In two minutes 
Bob and I would have been 
scrapping about whether she 
was immoral in wanting colour 
schemes and cushions. 

“‘ Certainly you can do some- 


thing, but what I mean ig 
don’t make a welter of it, that's 
all.’ 

She had her plans all ready 

. ’ 
complete with colours and 
fabrics. 

‘¢ My cabin shall be old rose, 
I think—tiny curtains oye 
the portholes and a nice bed. 
spread, or would you call it g 
bunkspread, and one of those 
woolly rugs to step out on to 
with squares of grey ——” 

‘Woolly rugs! My sainted 
aunt! And what’s going to 
happen to them when the 
cabin’s awash ? ”’ 

But she was well away by 
that time. 

“You could put some of 
those boards round the dressing- 
table—it would be just a tiny 
affair—like those things they 
put round the dining-tables 
when the ship rocked coming 
out.”’ 

‘¢ Fiddles, you mean ? ” 

“‘ That’s it, fiddles. You put 
fiddles round to keep my 
brushes and things from falling 
off if she rocks about, and I'll 
make a mat to fit it.’’ 

““ If she rocks about. Rocks! 
Good heavens, this is a ship 
we’re talking about, not 4 
baby’s cradle. For the love 
of Mike, remember we’ve got 
to be prepared for normal 
coasting weather, and that 
means we’re always liable to 
get caught in a squall before 
we can run into harbour. We 
shall spend a few hectic minutes 
shortening sail, shall we say, 
while the boat does everything 
except sit up and beg. ‘Then 
when you go below again, 
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what will you find? Your 
woolly rugs, your beauty outfit, 
your hair-brushes, and any 
clothes you left lying about 
would be in a sodden heap in a 
corner, all tangled together 
and looking a8 though they 
were only waiting for the Sal- 
yage Corps to come and con- 
demn them. Then you'd 
probably slip on a spare lip- 
stick and gash yourself on the 
remains of your magnificent 
cut-glass powder bowl.” 

“Not bad for a maiden 
speech,” remarked my audience. 
“Incidentally, powder bowls 
are not in my line, but you’ve 
certainly given me an idea— 
two ideas, in fact. First, in 
place of my woolly rug, a 
bath mat. They make some 
quite snappy ones nowadays. 
Second—to keep my things 
from getting like you say, I 
can keep them in a fitted 
dressing-case—you can build 
a place for it to stand in; 
then I can take each thing out 
as I want it, and if I put each 
back where it belongs, they’ll 
never move. The dressing-case 
would always be useful after- 
wards, too; I’ve wanted one 
for a long time.” 

“Congrats on the  brain- 
storm. Very cunning. I might 
get you one, but on the other 
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be quite comfy even though 
we are on a boat, and I don’t 
see why I can’t have my room 
a8 I like. You can do what 
you like about all the rest of 
her.”’ 

‘¢ All the rest of her! Look 
here, roughly speaking, the 
inside of the boat, as you so 
simply put it, will be one 
sleeping cabin six feet square, 
one saloon ditto, one forecastle 
in which the smallest kitten 
could not be swung, and one 
engine-room. I trust you will 
allow me to rest my exhausted 


frame occasionally in the 
cabin——”’ 

‘‘ Then you’ll have to sleep 
corner-ways.” Bob eyed me 


up and down as though only 
just realising that I am well 
over six feet tall. In view of 
my request for a serious con- 
ference, I ignored the frivolity. 

“Take it from me, no frills, 
nothing breakable, nothing you 
can fall over or slip on, and 
nothing which will spoil by 
being pawed over by dirty 
hands or sat on by sodden 
nether garments. Those few 
restrictions being overcome, 
decorate and upholster to your 
heart’s content.” 

You will already have gath- 
ered that Bob is a sportsman, 
and she gave in. Kingdoms 


hand I might not. lLet’s be have been wrecked over smaller 
serious. Now——” matters, yet she, bless her, 
“ But I am serious. Wecan smiled as she yielded. 
I. 


Of all my problems none on that depended the success 
loomed more formidably than of the whole enterprise, and 
the question of transport, for naturally, therefore, I attached 
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great importance to the co- 
operation of Tremayne. He 
was the local railway official, 
and with his information and 
help the wheels could be made 
to run smoothly and, I de- 
voutly hoped, at not too great 
al expense. 

“When we’ve had a talk 
with Tremayne we shall know 
exactly what he can take in 
the way of size and weight, 
and then I can really get 
down to it,’”’ I promised Bob. 
“Everything, really, will de- 
pend on him when you come to 
think of it.’’ 

“ Shall we give him a fright- 
fully expensive dinner ? ’’ sug- 
gested my soul-mate  enter- 
prisingly. 

‘“My dear child, we are not 
planning to tempt this trusted 
representative of the Bengal- 
Assam Railway from the paths 
of rectitude. What he can do 
is to put me up to the way of 
getting the maximum transport 
at minimum cost. If he liked 
he could kybosh the whole 
business with all sorts of snags 
—but still, he won’t; he’s 
done a bit of yachting himself, 
and if we can get him interested 
it’ll be a tremendous help.” 

“* All right, leave him to me,” 
said Bob reflectively. 

‘‘ T’ll do nothing of the sort,”’ 
I warned her. ‘ Tremayne is 
by way of being a friend of 
mine.”’ 

My hopes of an ally were 
justified ; for when Tremayne 
had our scheme expounded he 
was immediately interested, and 
thereby restored some of the 
optimism I was in danger of 


losing, and without need for 
any man-eating tactics from 
Bob, our railwayman promised 
help, but was a trifle damping 
when he heard the dimensions 
I had in mind. 

“Fifty - five feet long by 
fifteen beam ? ”’ he mused. “] 
take it you're fitting a balloon 
to her and flying over the 
jungle. I doubt whether we 
can take an inch more than 
forty by eight.” 

This sally having been 
greeted with appropriate but 
hollow laughter, I looked at 
Bob and Bob looked at me. 

“‘ After all your calculating 
and all that,” she said regret- 
fully. Evidently she had been 
a bit impressed after all. 

“ Yes.”’ <A vision of ruined 
masterpieces rose up, mingled 
with, be it whispered, some 
relief that I should now have 
@ legitimate excuse for scrap- 
ping the lot. “It’s a pity I 
didn’t wait. Still, I can re- 
draft the plans.” 

‘¢ Mind you,” interposed Tre- 
mayne, ‘‘I may be a bit low 
in my estimate. I’ll go into it 
when I get back and let you 
know the best we can do.” 

‘“‘ And the cost as well,” I 
ventured. 

‘“‘ Yes, rather—I may be able 
to get you a special rate.” 

Stout. fellow. He was as 
good as his word, and in due 
course came the message that 
the railway could provide 4 
well-truck which would take 
all the length I wanted, but 
the width of the load would be 
limited to ten feet six by the 
bridges over which the track 
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ed; but ten feet beam 
was not enough for a boat fifty- 
five feet long, so I made it 
fifty. Very simple—too simple 
it seemed at times, but luckily 
it worked, though a dark horror 
of failure lurked long in my 
mind. Doing it that way 
seemed too much like the quick 
answer to the classical question 
« What’s yours ? ’’ so I decided 
to proceed with circumspec- 
tion, called for cardboard and 
scissors, and reverted to the 
juvenile pastime of ‘ cutting- 
out.’ 

“ What on earth are you up 
to now?’ inquired my help- 
meet. “ This designing busi- 
ness is getting curioser and 
curioser.”’ 

“ As the duchess would say, 
‘ wait for it,’ ’? Lreplied. ‘* This 
is @ brain-wave of mine.” 

“Impossible,” she said 
frankly, but became more help- 
ful when, with the aid of a 
bottle of gum, I tried to set 
up the horseshoe-shaped bits 
of cardboard. They were the 
sections of a model, to be used 
a8 the templates of yet another 
model, of wood, which I had 
in mind—the model, that is, 
not the wood. I discovered 
that no ordinary man should 
try to do things alone with 
mucilage. Its adhesive power 
when in contact with male 
fingers is amazing; in fact I 
concluded that some magnetic 
power was generated, so that 
gummy digits had only to 
approach for the nearest bits 
of cardboard to spring up and 
attach themselves thereto. 

All Bob said was, “ Tell me 
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where you want them and 
perhaps I could hold them 
down while you break loose.”’ 
After that we got on famously, 
and soon had the sections 
erected on the board at proper 
spacings. When they were 
dry we stuck strips on to 
represent sheer strake, turn 
of the bilge, and several inter- 
mediate strakes. It certainly 
looked good, and I flatter 
myself I have an eye for the 
lines of a boat. With much 
more faith therein than in my 
mathematical calculations, I 
walked round the model about 
seventeen times, examining it 
from every angle, then installed 
it in a place of honour in the 
dining-room for more mature 
consideration. 

“What are you going to do 
with it there?’’ The keeper 
of the house was at the 
‘ ready.’ 

“For the time being, I’m 
going to look at it.’’ 

“What, leave it there?” 
A proposal to introduce a live 
cobra as a foot-warmer could 
not have inspired greater 
horror. 

“Why ever not? It doesn’t 
take up any room, and I can 
study it as I’m eating.” 

Bob gave a pitying little 
smile, then explained as to a 
little child. 

“How is the room to be 
dusted properly with a horrid 
sticky thing like that in the 
way?” 

“Tt won’t be sticky for 
long.”’ 

She ignored that as a mere 
quibble. 
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‘Think how furious you’d 
be if we broke it. Besides, 
you’d ruin your digestion if 
you tried to look and think 
and eat, all at the same time, 
and I expect you’d be jumping 
up and down chipping bits off 
it and twisting it and fiddling 
about. You know what you 
are with things—you never 
leave them alone as long as you 
can see them. No, Bill dear, 
not in this room, please.” 

So I had to be content with 
an occasional examination, but 
it continued to look good, so 
I went ahead with a wooden 
model on the same scale; and 
then came the great day when 
it was ready for a test. With 
external calm I reverently de- 
posited the toy in the water 
and cautiously withdrew my 
hands. 

She floated on an even keel, 
so, impersonating heavy seas, 
rocks, sunken wrecks, and 
various unclassified maritime 
perils, I played with my toy 
for about a quarter of an hour, 
and found she was absolutely 
‘ it.’ 

I looked up from my absorb- 
ing pastime to find myself the 
focus of five pairs of big brown 
eyes, which widened with ap- 
prehension as I turned and 
faced them. Their owners, 
children from the native quar- 
ter, shifted their feet and 
prepared for flight, but as I 
reflected on the absurdity of 
the situation, no doubt my 
expression reassured them. 
They hung their heads, en- 
deavoured to extract nourish- 
ment from their thumbs, giggled 


and scratched their shins with 
their rough little toes. They 
did not even flinch as I walked 
past them towards the bunga- 
low with my toy under my arm, 
They looked at it like pups 
eyeing food. 

Having deposited my treasure 
on the verandah, I hailed Bob. 
“‘She’s simply perfect,” I re- 
ported. 

“She? Who?” she called 
in reply, then came out to 
meet me. ‘ Oh, you mean the 
boat. Well, that’s all right 
then. What are you going to 
do with it now ? ” 

“Nothing more at present, 
though I feel I really ought to 
hand her over to my recent 
audience, whom even now I 
suspect of seriously under- 
mining my authority. My 
scientific experiments were wit- 
nessed with envy by a bunch 
of babas who are at this 
moment probably telling their 
mothers of my new form of 


recreation. It’ll be the gossip 
of the place.”’ 
I was right. Although the 


coolies were not unduly sur- 
prised that the Sahib should 
go in for playing with a toy 
boat—it was only another form 
of the madness from which all 
white men suffer—for some time 
I noted a wary look in their 
eyes as I approached, especially 
when the moon was full. 
While building my model I 
had sent out several inquiries 
to boat builders, real and 
alleged, in various shipping 
centres, and in due course 
replies began to arrive. One 
and all indicated that they 
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were accustomed to catering 
for potentates and plutocrats 
oly. ‘The remuneration de- 
manded for a simple job was 
amazing, and much as I admire 
optimism, I do think that a 
sense of proportion should be 
preserved. 

“ Hon. Sir,’’ ran one effusion 
from Calcutta, ‘* We shall fur- 
nish you with a vessel of the 
utmost seagoingness and de- 
light in all wind @ place 
where you speaking for the sum 
of Rs. 7500: ”? 

“You darned well won’t.’’ 
I picked up another. ‘“‘ Listen 
to this, Bob. ‘I am giving 
always price to gents wanting 
boats at their residing. Always 
at enquire of customer I await- 
ing at him to furnish utmost 
estimate in situ where to build 
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and your sending me the price 
of railway to your residing I 
Shall call on you and discussing 
business.’ Again the answer 
to the right hon. member for 
Calcutta is in the negative. 
It looks like a wash-out, be- 
loved ; they’re all on the same 
lines. Evidently we must either 
provide for one of these brown 
brothers and his family and 
friends for life, or we must 
do without our boat.” 

‘“* Let’s wait a bit,’’ said Bob 
courageously. ‘* We’ve got lots 
of time—you may have another 
brain-wave.”’ 

She was not being consciously 
sarcastic, so I let it pass, and 
very soon, in a week or so to 
be exact, I did have a brain- 
wave. On to the stage of my 
mind flitted a fery vision. 


Iv. 


Ignoring such trifles as sex, 
gossamer wings, and _  star- 
tipped wand, Ho Yen seemed 
to fill the part of fairy god- 
mother very efficiently. In- 
adequately described as a con- 
tractor, he was really the dis- 
trict universal provider, builder, 
conjurer, and Father Christmas 
combined. Should you require 
a bridge built, a mountain 
removed, or someone to mind 
the baby, Ho Yen or a member 
of his retinue was ready to do 
the necessary. To this paragon 
then, as a last resort, I un- 
burdened myself. 

_ On second thoughts, perhaps, 
it is rather an exaggeration to 
Say ‘unburdened.’ That would 


have entailed a disclosure of 
my extreme anxiety to have 
the boat built, and in these 
times anxiety is regarded as a 
source of profit to the one who 
can alleviate it. Actually I 
wrote, trying to imply that I 
had an academic interest in 
Ho Yen’s ability to build a 
boat to my specification, and 
in the remuneration expected. 

Ho Yen replied promptly 
with a most business-like speci- 
fication which allowed for a 
number of alternative materials 
and fittings, quoted as extras, 
but the price was Rs. 6500. 
That was a distinct improve- 
ment on the ideas of our 
Calcutta friends, but still not 
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as good as I hoped for. I 
decided to wait. 

A week or two later came a 
discreet reminder, suggesting 
that perhaps a discussion of 
details would enable some modi- 
fication in price to be made. 
Still I waited for a time, but 
after what I judged to be a 
suitable interval for conveying 
my indifference I replied, agree- 
ing with the suggestion. 

Without delay Ho Yen 
turned up, bringing with him 
the man who would actually do 
the boat-building if permitted 
—a large solid body, with 
capable hands, a bland ex- 
pression, and a tongue. This 
last I knew, because he moist- 
ened his lips with it once or 
twice. 

“This is Ho Chien, my very 
capable shipwright, sir,” ex- 
plained Ho Yen after we had 
exchanged cordial greetings. 

Ho Chien bowed on hearing 
his name, then fumbled in the 
pockets of his old jacket, and, 
having located the object of 
his search, he silently handed 
it to me. The grubby packet 
contained testimonials from 
good boat-building firms in 
Calcutta and in Hong Kong, 
that home of some of the 
world’s finest little ships. 
Those ‘chits’ were the real 
thing, and I realised that here 
was the saviour of my hopes. 
Resisting, for economic reasons, 
an impulse to drag him away 
to start work there and then, 
I handed back the cherished 
documents with a guarded word 
of appreciation. 

“Well, sir—pretty good, I 
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think,”’ remarked Ho Yen, gg 
Ho Chien withdrew behind hig 


barrier of silence. “Now | 
hope we shall be able to get 
together. My price is really 
very moderate, only possible 
because we can get teak fairly 
cheap here.’ 

“Too high for me, Pm 
afraid,’’ I countered. 

“Too high, sir?” po 
Yen manifested astonishment, 
“Too high? Why, we’ve cut 
to the very bone—practically 
no profit in it at all.” 

“Well, my price is 4500 
rupees—not a penny more.” 

“Ha-ha! Very good, sir; 
very good indeed.” Ho Yen, 
with great good-humour, turned 
to share the jest with his 
wooden henchman and to bring 
him into the fray, but one 
glance at the immobile face 
dispelled all hopes of an alli- 
ance. It was fortunate that 
Ho Chien’s livelihood did not 
depend on his skill as a nego- 
tiator. Ho Yen, concealing 
his disgust, had to continue 
unaided, and suggested a more 
detailed consideration of my 
plans. This move had the 
effect of improving my self- 
confidence, because Ho Chien 
so far forget himself as to 
express approval of my efforts. 
“Very good design,” was the 
text of his oration. Had he 
realised it, he could have raised 
my price considerably by in- 
sisting that the design would 
require his expert revision. It 
was bad luck on Ho Yen. 

In desperation that worthy 
made his final gesture of good- 
will. He would plunge bim- 
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self, his staff, and their collec- 
tive families into poverty in 
order to build the boat for 
Rs. 6000, explaining incident- 
ally that the materials alone 
would cost 4000. Unable 
lightly to face the prospect of 
having so much misery placed 
to my account, I reluctantly 
declined the offer, and the con- 
ference broke up on my promise 
to lets Ho Yen know should I 
care to incur the responsibility. 
Unfortunately for him, I al- 
ready had some idea of the 
cost of timber as the result of 
earlier inquiries. 

Several weeks elapsed. Then 
a note arrived advising that 
Ho Yen found he could do the 
job for Rs. 5500. We were 
getting warmer. In no hurry, 
I checked up on the prices of 
materials, then replied accept- 
ing Ho Yen’s implied offer of 
labour at Rs. 1500, and stating 
that I would provide the 
materials myself. As expected, 
this was not accepted, but 
finally we struck a bargain. 
Ho Yen would provide the 
labour and build the boat for 
Rs. 2500, and I would find the 
materials. 

By that time the rains had 
begun, and in these I foresaw 
a formidable obstacle, but evi- 
dently my apprehension was 
not shared by the other party 
to the agreement. Without 
delay Ho Chien arrived at the 
estate, accompanied by another 
shipwright, Ho Lok, a cunning 
worker in wood. They desired 
the use of a large and pro- 
tected floor, and not wishing 
to display ignorance by inquir- 
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ing what sort of a floor—dance 
or threshing—lI offered a large 
empty shed, which they agreed 
would probably serve. 

Accompanying them there I 
considered the desirability of 
& Trapprochement with one so 
essential to the success of my 
enterprise, and attempted con- 
versation with Ho Chien. 

“You build plenty ship?” 
I inquired helpfully. 

He considered the matter 
before replying with respect. 

““T have had considerable 
experience of boat-building, sir, 
as my testimonials show.” 

First round definitely to Ho 
Chien. MHastily I shifted my 
ground. ‘ 1’m afraid we shall 
find it rather a problem to get 
the boat to the coast?” 

‘““No doubt you will, sir,” 
he agreed ; and in silence left 
me to understand that he was 
concerned only with the build- 
ing, and that if I chose to have 
the job done in so remarkable 
a place I could do what I 
liked with the finished article. 

Arrived at the shed and 
having taken charge of my 
plans, the pair proceeded, with 
straight -edges, skirrets, and 
chalk, to draw on the floor in 
full size every section of the 
ship, and the start having 
been made, if behoved me to 
call up the supplies of timber. 
For the main members hollock 
was the best available, and 
actually I know of none more 
suitable. It is local timber 
resembling oak in appearance, 
and, if anything, harder and 
tougher. The Government 
Forest Institute gave it a first- 
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class report, and the ship- 
wrights agreed to work it. 
Teak was to be used for all 
the rest of the ship, with one 
important exception, the grown 
frames. Steamed timber is fine 
for intermediates, but when it 
comes to permanent stiffness 
with ability to stand up to 
hard knocks I like timber in 
its natural shape. To my 
regret I found that timber 
merchants were as fond of 
curved logs as I—that is, if 
their prices are any indication 
—and my nature rebelled at 
the thought of depriving them 
of such treasure. I cast about 
for other sources of supply, 
and, in a talk with Woolley, 
the Forestry Officer, luck was 
with me again. When I met 
him he seemed a trifle—well, 
excited, if such a word can be 
applied to one whose calm is 
proverbial. 

“ How’d you like to take on 
a tiger with a bow and arrow ? ”’ 
he inquired rather abruptly. 

“Thanks awfully for the in- 
vitation, old man. Of course, 
I’m keen on all kinds of sport, 
but just now I’ve got rather 
much on hand, so——”’ 

He laughed, rather coarsely I 
thought. “I’m not inviting 
you to a bow-and-arrow shikar, 
you ass. What I was saying 
was that one of my chaps has 
just bagged a full-grown beast 
that way. Come and have a 
look.”’ 

It was fact. Bhudoo, a 
Munda tribesman employed 
beating for deer, was suddenly 
confronted by the killer, and 
for a few seconds man and 


tiger stood looking at each 
other only a few yards apart, 
The animal curled its lips ing 
wicked snarl and swung its 
tail, while the man steadily 
grasped his bow, fitted ay 
arrow, and waited defiant for 
his moment. It came when 
the brute shifted with tenge 
sinews and bristling collar and 
exposed its flank. Twang ! 
The tiger sprang upright with 
the arrow buried to its feather 
in its vitals. Frenziedly it 
lashed the air with distended 
claws before sinking, writhing 
in its death throes, before its 
puny conqueror. 

On our way back Woolley 
and I discussed the timber I 
had bought and was arrang- 
ing to have hauled to the 
estate. 

“ Terrible, the waste around 
here,”’? he remarked. ‘ Look 
at that fine stuff, for instance, 
going to waste just because it’s 
not straight and easy to haul 
out. Been there a year now, 
and there it’s likely to remain 
—till it rots.” 

I strolled over to examine the 
logs. They were hollock, any- 
thing from five to twelve feet 
long, but crooked and, to the 
sawyer, unattractive. 

‘‘ Tt’s these Nepalese woods- 
men,” continued Woolley. 
“They have to deliver a cer- 
tain quantity of logs, so natur- 
ally they deliver the easiest. 
When they have felled they 
haul out the straightest lengths 
which are best for handling 
and transport and leave these 
where they lie. First - class 
timber — beautifully seasoned 
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by now; seems all wrong,some- where our two-foot gauge trol- 
how.” ley line terminated, and there, 
“The stone which the ona steaming morning, I found 
puilders rejected,’’ I thought, Ho Chien, Ho Lok, and four 
and in my mind’s eye those compatriots. All moved around 
logs were transformed into the site considering and, as I 
grown frames. My mouth said, afterwards learnt, conversing ; 
“Burns well, does it? I shall but with three honks and a 
pe wanting quite a lot of fire- snort Ho Chien disposed of 
wood for our steaming-box.”’ the arguments of his crew, and 
“ First class,’ said Woolley. then, wonder of wonders, un- 
“Qost you practically nothing bent sufficiently to explain to 
except haulage—I’ll give you me. 
a permit and you can fetch “We must have shelter to 
what you want when you take work under, sir, s0 we propose 
the other stuff. I’ll charge it to erect a roof here to protect 
all up to you together.” ourselves and the boat from 
Thus was another obstacle the rains.’ 
overcome, and I returned home ** Go ahead,’’ Isaid. ‘ You’ll 
giving thanks. need it—and very soon.” A 
On account of the incidence resumption of the briefly in- 
of the rains, haulage was terrupted deluge appeared im- 
difficult. Elephants broke the minent, and the builders lost 
logs from their earthy beds, no time. Planting bamboo 
and reaching the so-called road posts at intervals, they soon 
they piled them up ready to had them braced up and sur- 
be loaded into ‘mad waggons,’ mounted by a roof of corru- 
a8 the natives aptly called our gated iron. Thence they hung 
motor lorries, doubtless refer- old tarpaulins, bending stops 
ring to the manner in which at intervals whereby the canvas 
they were driven along the could be rolled up and secured 
tracks and roads. out of the way when desired. 
At the estate the lorries Beneath they cleared the 
discharged at the site we had ground and levelled it, and, 
selected, and with the arrival with the keel blocks laid out 
of the teakwood from Calcutta in order, in a few days only a 
our timber supplies were com- river flowing near by was needed 
plete. We had decided to to turn the site into a complete 
build alongside the leaf-house, model slipway. 


V. 





The birthplace of my ship 
being thus ready, Ho Chien 
and his crew of shipwrights 
busied themselves in prepara- 


tion for the fashioning of the 
timber, which lay in stacks, 
protected as far as possible 
from the torrential rains which 
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plagued us at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Whenever I had a few 
moments to spare I used to 
stroll down to the building 
shed and gaze with respect at 
the engrossing transformation 
of crude timber into the various 
sections of which the boat’s 
skeleton was to be composed ; 
but as the finished sections 
multiplied I began to get 
anxious about the iron keel, 
which, as far as I knew, was 
on its way. A foundry in 
Calcutta had been entrusted 
with the casting, but reports 
on progress were not included 
in their routine, and at nights 
I lay awake and thought of 
all the obstacles, real and 
imaginary, which my keel might 
have to overcome in its manu- 
facture and delivery. Perhaps 
the foreman had had a carry- 
over from the previous night’s 
religious celebration and had 
spoiled the casting. Maybe 
they had made a mistake in 
the forwarding, and my lump 
of iron was even then being 
delivered to some astonished 
recipient in Singapore or 
Karachi. Had it fallen into a 
river or got bogged by the 
rains ? 

Vast was my relief when I 
was informed that ‘A Great 
Tron’ was at the gates. Re- 
straining an impulse to give a 
shout of delight I detailed a 
party of coolies to get it on to a 
trolley, and with joy observed 
them hauling it in triumphant 
mystification past the factory to 
deliver it at the boat-shed, 
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where they awaited develop. 
ments. With some disappoint. 
ment they obeyed instructions 
to unload it and leave it there, 
By that time they were thor. 
oughly intrigued by the acti- 
vities of their Oriental visitors, 

Thereafter the work pro- 
ceeded apace. Every day the 


shape of the boat became . 


more recognisable, until at last 
the little groups of babas, to 
whom the shipyard had become 
quite a rendezvous, perceived 
what we were at. ‘‘ Bara nau— 
® great canoe ’’—they whis- 
pered among themselves a 
they gazed pop-eyed at the 
half-clothed skeleton of a vessel 
larger than they had ever 
thought possible. They ran to 
spread the news, and thence- 
forward their parents all found 
at intervals that the exigencies 
of their work required that 
they pass by the shed. The 
news reached Mansing, and 
thereafter we were honoured 
by many visits from that in- 
terested party, who incident- 
ally suggested that he should 
accompany her to sea in a 
professional capacity. 

He came again and again. 
Ho Chien and his men were 
not the only ones who ex- 
amined and tried the teak 
planks as they cramped them 
in place about the timbers. 
Mansing could be seen stroking 
the smooth surfaces and pass- 
ing his fingers over the cunning 
joints where strakes faired 
into stem or sternpost. This 
work was a far cry from the 
clumsy hollow logs in which 
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he travelled, but the artist in 
him was aroused, and his face 
was @ picture of admiration 
for the magicians who were 
thus conjuring the perfect ship 
pefore his eyes. 

When the sides rose above 
his head he spent far too 
much time climbing up and 
down the little ladder by which 
the workers reached the sheer 
strake a8 they began laying the 
deck. They would look up, 
disturbed by a@ sudden appari- 
tion, to find Mansing’s face 
peering over the gunwale appar- 
ently quite unperturbed by 
the fact that an edged tool 
was flashing within an inch of 
his nose, or a maul arrested 
in the neighbourhood of his 
cranium. 

I have a suspicion that the 
builders tired of his company, 
because one day I saw him 
retire hastily from the shed 
followed by one of the ship- 
wrights brandishing a gleaming 
axe, whereat Mansing displayed 
remarkable acceleration. 

Three months after the sign- 
ing of the contract the boat 
was practically finished, and 
so @ question which had re- 
curred at intervals since we 
decided to build became press- 
ing—the naming of her. 

“Now, dear,” said Bob on 
the night after Ho Chien had 
announced that his work was 
done, “the time has arrived. 
You have refused all my sug- 
gestions and still we haven’t 
any name for her, so what 
about it?” 

“Well, as I’ve said before, 
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we must have something with 
some truth or association in 
it. Something like ‘ Dream 
Come True.’ ” 

“‘ Crude, darling—very crude. 
Sounds like the nom de plume 
on @ sweep ticket. You’ll 
suggest ‘ Lucky Strike’ next. 
The idea is not so bad, though ; 
let’s think.” 

“ Think, think ; that’s what 
we’ve been doing for months. 
Thinking about building, think- 
ing out the design, thinking 
whether we could afford her .. .’’ 

Bob’s upraised hand stopped 
my flow; she was looking very 
intelligent. 

“‘ Thinking,”? she whispered. 
‘Dreaming — day - dream— 
vision. How about Vision ? 
No ”—she answered her own 
question—* it’s something like 
that, only better.” 

Hastily she seized the dic- 
tionary and started burrowing, 
while I waited for the outcome 
of this mental typhoon. With 
a snap she closed the book 
and looked up, glowing with 
achievement. 

“* Reverie ! ” 

““ Reverie ? ’’ I repeated, slow 
in the uptake. 

She began to flick the leaves 
again, then, ‘ ‘ Reverie,’ ” she 
read, ‘**an irregular train of 
thoughts or fancies in medita- 
tion; voluntary inactivity of 
the external senses to the im- 
pressions of surrounding objects 
during wakefulness.’ There! 
Absolutely perfect, especially 
the last part. If you could 
have seen the way you looked 
at me sometimes—though I’m 
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not used to being called an 
external object. 
settled. 
@ musical word, too.’’ 


“* Reverie let it be,” I agreed, 


Now that’s glad to transfer the responsi. 
‘ Reverie,’ yes—quite bility ; 


“you shall christen 
her tomorrow.”’ 


VI. 


Bright and early next morn- 
ing, or at least early, for we 
had to run through a deluge, 
we arrived at the shed, and 
found the Chinamen collecting 
up their tools and gear, the 
boat looming huge above us. 
Ho Chien was evidently labour- 
ing under deep emotion be- 
cause he addressed several 
connected sentences to me. 

“ Finished at last, sir.”? He 
slapped the boat’s smooth side, 
which, with its white caulked 
seams, looked like a zebra. 
“* Next job is to get her afloat. 
What do you think of her ? ”’ 

“Fine, Ho Chien,’’ I said, 
and meant it as I gazed with 
enjoyment at her sweet curves. 
“As you say, the next job is 
to get her afloat, or at least, the 
next job but one. We must 
christen her first.’ 

I turned to Bob, who stood 
holding June Rose. “ Like to 
go aboard and have a look 
round ? J’ll take June.’’ 

We clambered up the little 
ladder and stood on the deck, 
about which I strode, feeling 
ownerish. It seemed very 
spacious without mast or fit- 
tings. ‘ Let’s go below,” I 
proposed. 

By the flickering light of a 
candle I descended into the 
saloon, held up my arms for 


June Rose, and stood her on 
the floor-boards. While her 
mother peered down prepara- 
tory to making the descent | 
stepped into the forecastle, 
The sepulchral surroundings lit 
only by the fitful gleams were 
too much for my daughter. 
Terrified by the monstrous 
shadows about her she burst 
into tears and lifted up her 
small voice in piteous appeal. 
I turned to see Bob hop 
smartly down, pick up her 
discomfited offspring and bear 
her on deck. I followed more 
slowly, and we descended the 
ladder to terra firma, with June 
Rose weeping in the arms of 
her mother, who soothed her 
with appropriate noises, looking 
at me reproachfully meanwhile. 

‘“‘ What about the christen- 
ing?’ I inquired by way of 
a distraction, whereupon Bob 
carried June Rose, still catch- 
ing her breath, to the bows of 
the ship, stroked a tear from 
the baby cheek and brushed it 
over the stem. 

‘We christen you‘ Reverie, 
she said clearly. ‘‘ May these 
be the only tears ever shed 
over you.” 

Judging by her exemplary 
behaviour thenceforward, I am 
inclined to think that Reverie 
understood. 
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After that my most serious 


responsibility began. Getting 
the boat to the railway was 
thetest of my whole programme, 
pecause, once there, I could 
transfer the responsibility. 

Ho Chien had built a cradle 
under and round Reverie with 
a stout transverse beam at 
each end. Beneath the for- 
ward beam we laid two wood 
plocks, and-on each block 
mounted a screw-jack, and 
these were screwed up till they 
felt the weight of the boat. 

“Gently now,” I ordered ; 
for this was the crisis, the 
piece de résistance, the magnum 
opus, in whatever language you 
like. Anxiously I watched, 
while the clicking of the jacks 
seemed to be voicing the strain 
they were taking, and the 
wood blocks squeezed moisture 
from the ground beneath. A 
little crowd of coolies stood 
around eyeing the proceedings 
with serious faces as the boat 
rose inch by inch until she 
was poised like an animal in- 
terrupted in the act of rising 
on its forelegs. 

Sweating with anxiety I 
watched those blocks. The 
rains had transformed the earth 
into a spongy mass, the mois- 
ture filtering underground even 
where the surface was under 
cover. One of the blocks was 
making a bed for itself: how 
soft was that bed? With 
beckoning fingers I illustrated 
my desire for ‘just a leetle 
more,’ but suddenly the bed 
showed its true character. It 
was one of the old-fashioned 
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kind: the block was stealthily 
disappearing. 

“ Lukri packing do juldi— 
pack wood under, quick!” I 
howled with a wave of the 
arm that included in the order 
all the coolies in sight. Answer- 
ing a call from their Sirdar, 
half of them flung themselves at 
the side of the boat in an 
ineffectual chattering mass, pro- 
posing to support her on their 
outstretched tangled arms, while 
the remainder sprang on every 
bit of loose timber in sight 
and thrust it at Ho Chien, who 
hastily packed any serviceable 
pieces under the sinking side. 
Steadily it settled until all the 
weight was held, with the boat 
leaning over at an angle most 
horrible to behold. 

“A broader base under that 
jack, Ho Chien,” I pointed 
out, and in the place of the 
block we laid a baulk of timber 
as large as the space would 
permit. 

‘* Heave away again.’”? Once 
more the jack was raised to 
the level of the other. 

“Up together.” The two 
clicked in concert, standing up 
to the weight this time until 
we had the whole of the fore- 
end high enough for the trolley 
to run under. We shoved the 
first as far aft as it would go, 
then followed it with another, 
on to which we then lowered 
the fore-end of the cradle. 
The after-end was then jacked 
up, more easily as a result of 
our hair-raising experience ; 
then the after trolley was 
moved into place and the weight 
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lowered until the whole four- 
teen tons of Reverie was 
sitting pretty on the little 
waggons, waiting to begin the 
journey. I breathed freely 
for the first time for hours. 
The trolleys ran easily and 
seemed stable. Mustering half 
a dozen coolies on each side I 
motioned with my hands. ‘‘ Go 
ahead,’ I ordered. Excitedly 
they flung their weight on, and 
the boat fairly leaped ahead. 
“Gently, gently,” I roared, in 
an agony of apprehension as 
the boat, high in the air, swayed 
like a captive balloon. I had 
gone over the track previously 
to discover any weak spots, 
but nevertheless preferred a 
more deliberate procession than 
the gang, who would cheer- 
fully have swept through the 
estate at top speed. Reduced 
to walking pace we moved on 
a few yards until abreast of 
the factory, whose row of 
windows seemed like the eyes 
of spectators waiting for a 
thrill. Then the Fates, ever 
in wait for those who march 
too boldly, took a hand, seized 
the front pair of wheels, lifted 
them off the rails and deposited 
them firmly in the earth, while 
the overhanging burden rolled 
drunkenly. I gave thanks that 
the rails were practically at 
ground level. Even now I 
feel faint when I think of the 
consequences had they been 
higher. Certainly there would 
have been no more Reverie. 
Shoring up to prevent greater 
disaster, with jacks, wedges, 
bars, and skids, we sweated 
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away until we had raised th 
wheels out of the earth t 
rail-level, and eventually gj 
was restored to proper align 
ment, and we moved on, watch. 
ing those jumpy front wheels 
for the first sign of restivenegs, 

I cannot swear that I heard 
@ supernatural chuckle a fey 
yards farther on, but certainly 
there was occasion for one ag 
the Fates amused themselves 


by derailing us again and 
again. 
That evening, tired and 


dispirited, I ordered the boat 
to be double shored, lashed 
down, and pegged, against the 
chance of a night squall, and 
then I returned to the bungalow. 
It was not until fortified by 
food and drink that I felt 
competent to discuss the pros- 
pects. 

“It’s these blasted rains,” 
I explained. ‘ The earth's 
like a sponge underneath, and 
the track won’t take the weight. 
At this rate the whole outfit 
will probably capsize, and no 
boat could stand a drop of 
about four feet on to solid 
earth. The slower we go the 
more she sinks, and if we go 
faster she just jumps the rails 
out of sheer high spirits.” 

“Couldn’t you strengthen 
the line somehow, build it up 
or something ? ’’ suggested Bob, 
though with no great confidence 
or originality. 

‘“Tt’d take weeks, and be- 
sides, who’s going to pay for 
it? Can’t expect the estate to. 
The line’s quite suitable for 
its proper job.” 
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Bob murmured encourag- 
ingly, but my spirits were at 
gro, and for long that night 
[lay turning the problem over 
and over in time with my body. 

«Tl try once more,”’ I said 
in the morning. “I’ve done 
all I can, so now it’s a matter 
of ‘ joss.’ ” 

Thus chastened, I was granted 
my clearance. Again we re- 
stored the trolleys to their 
alignment, and again we moved 
ahead—everything went just 
as the doctor ordered, and 
without a single mishap we 
reached the road. Maybe the 
old pagan custom of offering 
libations and sacrifices to the 
gods before embarking on a 
difficult enterprise had some 
merit. 

The track ran alongside the 
road from the estate to Charali 
Junction, where the Bengal- 
Assam joins the Dibru-Sadiya 
Railway. On the harder sur- 
face the trolley line ran true, 
and, towed by a ‘ mad-waggon,’ 
subdued on that occasion, 
Reverie proceeded in stately 
calm under the giant trees 
that lined her route, through 
the flat acres of tea inter- 
spersed with the shade-trees 
which featured the landscape. 
So she completed the first stage 
of her journey. 

Gladly I handed my baby 
over to the more experienced 
hands of Tremayne, who dealt 
with her firmly, with no 
parental weakness. His men 
jacked her up till her keel 
was higher than the heads of 
the bystanders, ran their well- 
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truck underneath and lowered 
away until the much-harried 
boat was snuggling in her new 
nest, feeling secure for the 
first time since leaving her 
birthplace. Safely she trundled 
down through the steaming 
jungle, over swollen rivers and 
across the hundreds of miles 
of country which separated 
her from Chittagong. Accom- 
panied by a nursemaid in the 
shape of a Chinese carpenter 
who freshened up her wedges 
at intervals, she travelled by 
day only, and rested each night 
in a siding. 

After a long wait at Chitta- 
gong she was swung to the 
foredeck of the Clan Morrison, 
and began her first voyage. 
But my feelings, as she left 
us, were mixed. Satisfaction 
with a job completed, and 
relief at our avoidance of cala- 
mity, mingled with almost a 
regret as I realised how much 
I had enjoyed the building. 

Preparations for our own 
departure were soon in full 
swing, but at last all was 
done, and, complete with what 
seemed about four times as 
much baggage as we needed, 
we set off, embarked in the 
California at Calcutta, and 
arrived at Marseilles on the 
28th March. 

As we entered the busy 
docks and sidled towards our 
berth, we joined our fellow 
passengers lining the rail, 
though we had no expectation 
of sighting familiar faces among 
the little crowd massed behind 
the barriers on the quay to 
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welcome friends and relatives. 
As we drew alongside, from 
our eminence I saw above the 
heads of the crowd a pair of 
huge shoulders surmounted by 
a rugged mahogany counte- 
nance, which, once seen, is 
not easily forgotten. I turned 
to Bob. 

“Tf that’s not Alec on the 
quay, Bob, I’ll eat my hat.” 

‘*‘ Alec—what could he be 
doing here? Where? Yes, it 
is Alec. June, there’s Uncle 
Alec, see —there— wave to 
him.”’ 

June Rose and my brother 
were complete strangers, but 
she was ever an obliging child, 
and complied with a few com- 
prehensive gestures which in- 
cluded everyone in sight. Bob 
and I reinforced her efforts. 

Normally, Alec does not wave 
when ships are moving in 
dock. Being present only be- 
cause he is in command, he 
is privileged to stand prac- 
tically motionless on the bridge, 
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radiating strong silent efficiens 
whereby all beholders, and gg. 
pecially nervous passengers, ar 
moved to admiration and ¢op. 


fidence. He is, as I hays 
implied, large and rugged, but 
also he is fond of children, ang 
as June Rose did her stuff the 
little crowd surrounding him 
was troubled, a young man’s 
hat was tilted over one indig. 
nant eye, and several ladies 
staggered, then looked wrath- 
fully round for the cause of 
their discomfiture. It was only 
Alec heaving up an enormous 
arm and flailing the air there- 
with ; but on finding himself 
the centre of interest he sub- 
sided, and only his permanent 
bronze hid his blushes. He 
was among the first to climb 
aboard, and we heard of the 
lucky chance which brought 
him there. His ship was in 
Marseilles, and had been sold 
shortly before our arrival, 80, 
until further notice from his 
owners, Alec was free. 


VII. 


‘‘ Alec must come with us,”’ 
said Bob in the privacy of our 
cabin. 

“He certainly must,’ I 
agreed, but wondered if she 
realised the full significance of 
the proposal. ‘“ You mean, 
come cruising in the Reverie, 
too?’’ I welcomed his skill 
in seamanship and navigation 
as an addition to my own 
scarcely expert knowledge, but 
stowage would be a problem. 


‘Yes, I did mean that}; but 
on second thoughts—he’s very 
large, isn’t he _—where should 
we put him? When he wants 
to sleep, I mean.”’ 

“We can talk that over with 
him. If Alec can’t stow him- 
self away somewhere in a fifty- 
foot boat, he’s not the seaman 
I take him for. There’ll be a 
small bunk in the saloon and 
one in the forecastle. He'll 
just have to fold himself up.” 
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Alee was all in favour of the 
jdea, though no more voluble 
than usual. 

«Jl be all right,” he affirmed ; 
4 give me & couple of blankets 
gnd a donkey’s breakfast and 
[ll sleep anywhere.”’ 

He was as good as his 
word. ‘The way he moved 
about the Reverie and effaced 
himself in slumber was an 
education in the handling and 
stowage of bulky tonnage. 

On the 3rd of April we set 
foot again in England, and at 
once collected the balance of 
the crew, then grown to quite 
robust proportions. He was 
promptly promoted to bos’n. 

So to Chiswick, where we 
learnt that Reverie, safely but 
prosaically launched in the 
Victoria Dock, London, awaited 
w. What a shock when we 
arrived! No doubt it was 
foolish, but I had formed a 
mental picture of my ship as 
she would look when next I 
saw her: gleaming white, with 
clean new rigging ready to set 
up to shining spars, neatly 
coiled ropes, and her fittings 
all complete. What a contrast 
with the grubby-looking hulk 
which positively shrank along- 
side the quay when she felt 
my reproachful eyes upon her ! 
It was not her fault, though, 
really; after all, she could not 
dress herself. 

We hoped to get away before 
Whitsuntide, and while the 
others disported themselves 
after their own fashions I 
haunted the shipyard and took 
on the job of general nuisance. 
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The manager skilfully arranged 
for a series of urgent calls 
abroad to coincide with my 
daily visits. Our engine was 
slow in putting in an appear- 
ance, and I was wearing my- 
self to a shadow with im- 
patience—at least I felt that 
I was until Bob casually re- 
marked that it was time we 
were putting to sea as I was 
getting fat. 

With every workman in the 
country gloating horribly over 
the prospect of the Whitsun 
holiday the engine arrived, was 
hastily unloaded and deposited 
on the quay, where it sat and 
leered at me as I retired for a 
long week-end of enforced idle- 
ness. I could hardly bring 
myself to be civil to it as, after 
the holiday, it was lowered 
aboard, and evidently its way- 
ward spirit was not exorcised 
by the discipline of the me- 
chanics, because on the Wednes- 
day when it was tested it went 
mad, and when instructed to go 
ahead, not only did it refuse, 
but, with a roar of rage, it 
went full speed astern. Before 
any serious damage was done 
it was overpowered, a drastic 
and prolonged operation was 
performed on its clutch, and 
after a few hours’ convalescence 
all was well. 

We laid in our stores mean- 
while, stowed our gear and pre- 
pared for departure, and on 
the 7th of June all was ready 
for us to venture seawards. 
Mustering all hands, I led them 
aboard in good time. It had 
rained heavily the night before, 
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but we of the seamen’s and 
engineers’ departments stood 
to our stations, the engineer— 
either Alec or I, I forget which 
—started up the engine, and 
we stood by to cast off. Sud- 
denly a wailing uprose through 
the main-hatch, and Bob’s head 
appeared. 

“The rain’s leaked in all 
over the place and June’s sat 
in some,”’ she reported. 

‘‘ Make fast everything,’ I 
ordered violently, strangled the 
engine into unconsciousness, and 
went to investigate. It speaks 
well for my self-control when 
I record that I said nothing 
that could have offended the 
most delicate ear. Suffice to 
say, I led my ship’s com- 
pany ashore again. Though 
members of a hardy race, we 
could not stand the racket of 
the caulking crew, who im- 
mediately began operations, 
and by nightfall had our roof 
—the deck—watertight. 

Again the early morning light 
showed us returning aboard, 
and at long last our hopes 
were realised. At seven o’clock 
we really got away, the engine 
ran well, and we clove our 
way down the waters of Father 
Thames and broke our fast 
with the Houses of Parliament 
abeam. On arrival at Bow 
Creek, where our mast was to 
be stepped and rigged, we 
found that we had again antici- 
pated our welcome, 80 we 
seized on the nearest spare 
buoy and waited. Casting 
around for something to do I 
speculated on the weather pros- 
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pects, as every good Shipman 
should, and, of course, I jp. 
cluded a tap on the barometer, 

“‘ Bad weather coming, Aleg,” 
ITannounced. “ Bottom’s fallen 
out of the glass.” 

“Let it fall,” said Ales 
with careless abandon. 

‘¢ How far? ” 

“What d’ye mean —hoy 
far? ”’ 

“Well, it’s showing about 
26.00 just now. Yesterday it 
was about 30.” 

Referring to my reading in 
suitable but subdued nautical 
terms, Alec nevertheless de. 
scended to investigate and, 
incidentally, to corroborate, 

“‘Rither we’re in for the 
most terrific blow in the his- 
tory of the British Isles,” he 
announced, “‘ or the glass wants 
doctoring. Next time you must 
arrange for the caulkers to use 
flannel mallets.’’ 

With a sigh I reflected on 
this addition to my ever-grow- 
ing list of expenses; and we 
were not even at sea. In this 
mood I contemplated my 
balance-sheet, somewhat on the 
following lines: cost of build- 
ing, Rs. 2500; materials, about 
Rs. 2500—say £400 altogether ; 
transport, £225; fitting out 
(an unexpected and hair-raising 
figure), £525; engine, £220— 
grand total, £1370. From a 
well-known English yacht 
builder I had obtained a quota- 
tion of £1750 for a new boat 
to Reverie’s specification. £1370 
from £1750 left me only £380 
on the right side, with unfore- 
seen expenses still to come. 
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Later in the summer, by the 
way, basking in a verdure- 
framed little harbour on the 
south coast, I repeated my 
computation, but on the latter 
occasion remembered to include 
£100 for pride of successful 
designing and £100 for the 
pleasure of building, leaving a 
much more satisfactory credit 
balance. 

Sunday, 17th June.—This, I 
think, we can really call our 
day of departure. Over us 
reached our fifty feet of slender 
mast, rigged and stayed, our 
spars were fitted, our canvas 
bent, stores and fuel aboard 
and stowed, ship’s company 
all present and correct. I 
cannot think of any other 
items, but anyway, everything 
seemed complete. Five min- 
utes after I reached that con- 
clusion Alec, busy about some 
job, inquired, ‘‘ Haven’t you 
got any beeswax ? ”’ 

I have called the 17th of 
June our day of departure, but 
am not prepared to press the 
point, considering that we got 
no farther than Hole Haven, 
where the oil wharves and 
tanks warn the incoming voy- 
ager that the beauty of the 
Thames is cruelly marred by 
many emblems of progress. In 
the Haven we took aboard 
many tons of ballast. You 
will note that I am vague 
about the quantity, but this is 
deliberate. I ordered and paid 
for four tons, but by the time 
we had ferried over several 
dinghy loads of the iron pigs, 
heaved them aboard, carried 
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them down below, and stowed 
them, I was satisfied, for the 
first time in my life, that I 
had received much more than 
I had paid for. 

Our next move was to the 
ancient port of Leigh for fresh 
water. Under engine and fore- 
sail we passed Canvey Island 
and the Chapman Lighthouse, 
that glorified billycan on stilts 
which announces the transition 
from river to sea, and were 
about to steer north to our 
destination when Furness, an 
old Assam friend, in his motor- 
boat called on us to stand and 
deliver. He had come out to 
welcome us to his town, and 
was accompanied by one Allard, 
alleged a navigator. This 
worthy painted a startling 
picture of our fate on the 
dangerous banks had they not 
intervened in time, cast scorn 
on our charts and sailing direc- 
tions, laid down the only safe 
course we could steer, and 
finally offered to take charge 
of everything and bring us 
safely into port. This being 
granted, not, be it known, 
without misgiving, he clam- 
bered aboard and set course 
for Germany, explaining that 
we had to go round the Low 
Way and up the Ray Channel. 
Being none the wiser, we left 
him to do it, hoping for the 
best. 

With Leigh almost fading in 
the distance our pilot suddenly 
swung us to the northward, 
and then proceeded to wind so 
tortuous a course through an 
expanse of unbroken, appar- 
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ently unmarked but perfectly 
good Thames that I suspected 
theatricals. We were, how- 
ever, more or less approaching 
our destination. 

“Better take in the fore- 
sail,’”’? urged Allard, anxiously 
scanning the land and eyeing 
the water in a knowing way 
as he steered due west. I 
hurried forward to do his bid- 
ding, leaving Alec in charge of 
the engine. 

‘¢ Very narrow channel here,”’ 
remarked our guide; ‘ better 
go half-speed.”’ 

In spite of the fact that huge 
Thames barges were apparently 
afloat in deep water all about 
us, we slowed down and wound 
our way onwards till approach- 
ing the wharf, where several 
barges lay alongside. 

“ That’s where you’ll have 
to lie to get your water. You'd 
better take her alongside ; you 
know her better than I,” said 
Allard, handing over the tiller 
to Alec. ‘ Keep straight ahead 
till you’re almost abreast of 
that barge, then lay her close 
alongside—there’s not much 
breadth of water.’’ 

There was not. Having with 
superb foresight relinquished 
his responsibility, Allard went 
forward to help in fending off 
the barge. Reverie’s head came 
round: she approached the 
barge, faltered, and came to 
an easy but definite stop. She 
was aground on a falling tide, 
and all those encouraging 
barges, while pretending to 
float, were sitting comfortably 
upright on the mud. Soon 


Reverie was high and dry, and 
I discovered that for many 
hours daily the London river 
is really a vast expanse of 
noisome black mud, bisected 
by @ narrow channel, which is 
maintained with difficulty in 
order that the seaborne trade 
of the metropolis may be pre- 
served. Exploration showed 
me that Allard’s gyrations had 
not been unnecessary. We 
were lying on the brink of a 
gully which wound like a snake 
through the mud till it reached 
the main channel somewhere in 
the distant east. Judging by 
the effluvia which drove me 
off as I stirred the mud in 
which dwelt myriads of crabs, 
it served also as a main drain. 
By superhuman efforts, loss of 
sleep, tempers, and time, we 
got our water—in a thin trickle 
and the small hours of the 
morning—and without regret 
departed for deeper water. 
Whatever our port, however, 
we were at home, masters of 
our craft, and happily busy 
from dawn till dark. The 
children, ferried ashore in the 
dinghy, played all day on the 
sands or swam and paddled in 
safe waters. Bob did her shop- 
ping and visited friends, who, 
horrified at the hardships she 
was enduring, gave her all the 
Ssympathy she deserved and 
much more than she wanted. 
Alec and I just pottered around 
and pretended to work, sampled 
the beers—in which we de- 
veloped a nice judgment— 
gossiped with the local experts, 
real or self-imagined, and, in 
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fact, generally enjoyed a lazy 
existence. 

By slow and delightful stages 
we ‘did’ the Thames Estuary, 
rounded the twin Forelands, 
crept along the south coast, 
crowded with its holiday- 
makers, and explored the 
havens of the west country. 
Careless of the passing of time 
we basked throughout the 
golden days or revelled in the 
summer squalls of wind and 
rain, happy vagabonds in ‘our 
aquatic caravan. Then at last 
the cooling of the breezes which 
carried us along and the short- 
ening of the daylight hours 
insisted that the end of our 
holiday must come. Concerned 
for the comfort of my ship, by 
that time very well-beloved, I 
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sought for a haven in which I 
planned she should lie snug 
until I could rejoin her after 
many days. I found it at 
Yealmpton, in Devon. There 
were sent our boxes from Lon- 
don, and, a somewhat quiet 
party, we packed our belong- 
ings and followed them ashore. 

Despondently I counted the 
total cost of our adventure, 
and wondered whether I should 
not be more sensible tp sell the 
Reverie. Doubting whether my 
happiness of the summer had 
been shared by my ship’s 
company, I rejoiced to hear 
that spontaneous testimonial 
from June Rose, echoed by 
the others— 

“T want to go back to the 
boat.” 
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REINSTATEMENT. 


BY PHYSICIAN. 


A WELL-KNOWN historian 
once wrote that history was a 
series of coincidences or their 
absence. I should have thought 
the truth of this assertion 
obvious if I had not once 
heard an intelligent person 
contend that the absence of 
coincidence could not affect 
history. The events which I 
am going to narrate will show 
how a chance halt at a well on 
the southern fringe of the 
Sahara Desert, a few days 
after Allah Gabo had been 
bitten by a camel, saved a 
man’s life, emancipated a slave, 
gave a victim to highway 
robbers, caused the murder of 
@ woman, and affected the 
lives of four hundred thou- 
sand people. Incidentally it 
produced a perfect example of 
the ripples of economic dis- 
turbance reaching the outskirts 
of man’s habitation. To two 
of us concerned with these 
events it seems likely that, but 
for consequences arising from 
them, discontent might have 
bred revolt, revolt repression, 
and repression age-long resent- 
ment and hostility, in which 
case history would have been 
altered by the absence of coin- 
cidence. But you shall judge 
for yourselves. 

‘ Allah Gabo,’ in the Arabic 
tongue, means ‘God brought 
him,’ and is a name which 


Arabs commonly give to bas. 
tard children. For the Arb 
loves to lay on God what God 
would label human frailty. But 
before I tell you about Allah 
Gabo I must try to make clear 
the kind of life he had led 
before I met him. 

The Sahara Desert ends in 
the south where the yearly 
rainfall begins. At its northern 
limit the rainfall may be but a 
few showers in the course of 
one month of the year. Farther 
south fairly frequent storms 
will fall during six consecutive 
weeks of the year, and their 
frequency increases progres- 
sively southward. Thus it is 
that bare sand gives place, 
first to sparse short blades of 
grass; then tussocks; then, 
in the neighbourhood of hills, 
dry watercourses, on the banks 
of which grow trees, bushes, 
and rank grass. For the rocky 
hills cannot absorb even that 
scanty rainfall which carves out 
watercourses from their foot 
far into the sandy plain. Here 
and there among these hills 
and watercourses nature has 
stored deep underground sup- 
plies of water which man has 
tapped by wells, no one of 
which, although watering per- 
haps @ thousand animals daily 
and many men and women, 
ever or hardly ever dries. 
These wells can be found along 
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the desert edge at intervals 
of sometimes fifty, sometimes 
a hundred miles. 

The tribes which use these 
wells are camel owners. But 
they own also cattle, sheep, 
goats, and donkeys. Some 
speak Arabic ; some a language 
of their own. The camels are 
watered every ten or twelve 
days, grazing meantime on the 
shrubs and trees of the water- 
courses. Herdsmen drive them 
slowly for five or six days away 
from the well, letting them 
graze a8 they go; then five or 
six days back again. Similarly 
the other animals are watered 
every third or fourth day—ex- 
cept a few required for house- 
hold use. 

This plan of watering the 
animals as seldom as possible 
has a twofold purpose. Firstly, 
water could not be drawn from 
the well fast enough to water 
all the animals in a day. 
Therefore an equal number are 
watered daily, the herds coming 
in rotation, each having its 
turn ; but, even so, the drawers 
of water work from dawn to 
dusk. Secondly, the scanty 
grazing would not support all 
unless they scattered far afield. 

Yet, in spite of these pre- 
cautions, the grazing will not 
suffice until the rains are due 
again, unless some seek other 
pastures. They then pull down 
the beehive tents made of mats 
and skins, and roll them up 
and place them upon camels. 
And they fill water-skins and 
take a little grain in leather 
bags for food by the way. 
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And they mount the loaded 
camels and drive before them 
some or all of their cattle, 
Sheep, and goats. So a house- 
hold, or it may be several 
households, or even a section 
of a tribe with its women and 
children, sets out south. And 
as they go the desert is left 
behind ; the trees grow taller 
and the grass ranker. Hills 
loom up and huge dry sandy 
river-beds, bearing tall shady 
trees upon their banks, are 
crossed. At last they come to 
a lake-side, or to where the 
water flows so close beneath 
the sand of a river-bed that 
@ man scratching with his 
hand will come on water only 
elbow-deep. Here they will 
settle for some months and 
lead a life of ease; and the 
half-starved cattle will wax 
fat. But when the surface 
water grows scanty, back they 
go to the desert well. 

On the whole it is a good life, 
though a hard one. Their 
recreations are camel theft from 
neighbouring tribes and the 
hunting of desert antelope. In 
days gone by most of the herd- 
ing and water-drawing was 
done by slaves, but now few 
slaves remain, since the Govern- 
ment gives freedom to all who 
ask for it. So now the men and 
women of the tribe draw the 
water, assisted by the few 
remaining slaves. 

Such was the life Allah 
Gabo had been leading. I had 
stopped at the well from which 
he drew water, to replenish 
my water supply, for cars run 
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hot through deep sand, and the 
next well was eighty miles 
away. I had often stopped 
there before, and was known 
to the people. This particular 
well was a relic of a superior 
civilisation, for its stone lining 
was a work far above the 
skill of the existing tribes 
that watered there. It ap- 
peared to have been sunk from 
the top of a mound dominating 
the surrounding desert, but 
the mound was in reality formed 
of the accumulated droppings 
of many animals over cen- 
turies. Looking into the well 
you could see how the mouth 
had been gradually raised above 
the original stone lining by a 
narrower neck. The neck and 
mouth were lined by limbs of 
trees, deeply grooved by ropes, 
which had drawn up millions 
of water-skins. 

The mound was covered with 
animals being watered or await- 
ing their turn. The well mouth 
was covered by the drawers of 
water. At least a dozen water- 
skins were simultaneously on 
their way up or down, and 
rarely did one rope foul another. 
For the upward journey two, 
three or four persons pulled on 
the rope, the sexes working in 
about equal proportions. All 
worked naked from the waist 
up, and all worked with ease 
and rhythm. Now and then, 
to break the monotony of the 
task, all would pant with loud 
exaggeration, in time with each 
other and with the hand-over- 
hand pulls on the ropes. As 
soon as @ filled skin reached 
the surface it was emptied into 
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troughs scooped from the trunks 
of trees, and straightway low. 
ered again. Among the troughs 
and animals darted little brown 
girls, naked but for a short 
skirt of thin strips of leather 
hanging from a leather waist- 
band. With sticks much larger 
than themselves they beat back 
impatient thirsty cattle, which 
retreated before these infant 
blows with lowered heads and 
tight shut eyes. Everyone 
seemed merry. Good-humoured 
jests and banter were tossed 
about. A fall on the slippery 
mud round the troughs brought 
the house down. 

I turned from this scene to 
re-enter my car, when a well- 
dressed Arab, who had just 
arrived at the well on a camel, 
approached me and said— 

‘* Excellency, a man of my 
household lies very sick under 
yonder tree.”’ 

I inquired what ailed him, 
and was told that he had 
been bitten by a camel some 
days before. It had been 
thought inadvisable to move 
him to the Arab encampment, 
which was some way off. A 
slave boy had been put in 
charge of him to give him 
water and attend to his needs. 
I walked over to the tree. The 
sick man was Allah Gabo. 

He was in a horrible mess. 
His forearm had been pulped. 
The whole arm was swollen 
from the tips of the fingers 
to the shoulder. A native 
dressing of leaves had been 
applied, but discharges oozed 
out from the edges; and the 
stench had attracted myriads 
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of flies, which not only swarmed 
on the injured limb and soiled 
dothing, but walked in and 
out of the man’s half-open 
mouth, for he was scarcely 
conscious. The boy attendant 
fanned vaguely and mechanic- 
ally with one hand. I applied 
clean dressings, made the man 
as comfortable as I could on 
the top of the luggage in my 
ear, and by next evening had 
covered the 150 miles to the 
hospital at the headquarters 
station, whither I was bound. 
Luckily for Allah Gabo no 
Ministry of Health had ruined 
his powers of resistance to 
disease. Unlike village school 
children in England, who suck 
sterilised milk through sterilised 
straws in doses of a third of a 
pint, Allah Gabo had drunk 
deep of germs in every bowl of 
milk he had tasted. And, since 
water where he lived was al- 
most as valuable as gold, little 
was wasted on raiment. Allah 
Gabo had harboured lice from 
birth, and almost from birth 
had scratched his skin with 
dirty finger-nails. These fre- 
quent inoculations had given 
him a high resistance to pyo- 
genic organisms. He not only 
reached hospital alive, but 
lived. But, even so, six months 
elapsed before he was mended. 
During his convalescence I 
extracted his history from him. 
He had been born a slave. 
Both his parents had been 
born slaves into the same 
household. His supposed father 
had died in middle life from 
some illness. His mother had 
died a few years ago at a 
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fairly ripe age soon after Allah 
Gabo had reached manhood. 
He had no relatives that he 
knew of. Whatever his sup- 
posed ancestry, it was clear 
that Arab blood predominated. 
He was very dark; six feet 
tall; well proportioned, with 
handsome Arab features, en- 
closed by black whiskers, and 
a beard beneath the chin. His 
job was herding and watering 
his master’s animals, which 
were numerous, for his master 
was @ big man in the tribe. 
It was hard work, as the well 
was twenty men deep. But he 
was adequately fed and seldom 
beaten, and he enjoyed the 
annual migration south to open 
water, with forest foods and 
grain in abundance. On the 
whole he seemed content. 

I asked him why he had never 
sought his freedom. He 
shrugged his shoulders. I pic- 


tured to him a homestead 


of his own, with wife and 
children. I expect the idea of 
a wife stirred him. He must 
often have cast covetous glances 
at the young Arab women 80 
far above his station. Anyway, 
when he had recovered from 
his wounds, he said he would 
like his freedom. I sent him 
to the Resident, who gave him 
a freedom paper; a village to 
go to, far from his old master ; 
a letter to the sheik of the 
village; a bit of ground to 
cultivate; his blessing and a 
few shillings on which to start 
a new career. I bade him 
good-bye. By the laws of 
chance it was highly improbable 
that we should meet again. 
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II. 


About two years after Allah 
Gabo’s emancipation I hap- 
pened to go on one of my 
periodic visits to a Government 
post on our frontier about 
two hundred miles from head- 
quarters. On this occasion 
the Resident had gone with 
me. We had been talking to 
the local trader of this post, 
who bewailed the hard times 
and lack of cash among the 
natives. We were emerging 
from his store when I came 
face to face with a ragged, 
forlorn-looking native, whose 
eyes gleamed recognition. He 
held out his right hand, not 
for me to shake, but to dis- 
play some greasy paper, which 
inspection showed to be foreign 
notes. Those enormous scars 
on the forearm at once brought 
recognition. I shook Allah 
Gabo by the hand and asked 


him what he did so far from 
home. He did not answer my 
question, but begged me to 
get the notes changed to our 
currency. The merchant was 
the local money changer, and 
to him I handed the notes, 
and their equivalent, one shil- 
ling and ninepence, to Allah 
Gabo. He looked so dashed 
by this sum—indeed, an air of 
desperation seemed to settle 
on him—that I bade him follow 
us to the rest-house to tell us 
how he had fared. There I 
told my servants to give him 
tea and food, for he looked 
exhausted. The sun had long 
set before we had learned 
what had befallen him in the 
last two years, for he was no 
raconteur, and most of the 
story had to be dragged from 
him piecemeal. This is his 
story, as brief as I can make it. 


II. 


In the beginning he had 
been lucky. He built himself 
@ grass hut and sowed several 
acres of land with grain. 
Enough rain fell to mature his 
crop. Moreover, when locusts 
came and ate most of the crops 
round about, his own crop 
escaped through being a little 
apart. Capricious rains and 
depredations by locusts caused 
@ local grain shortage, and 
prices soared. He harvested 
his crop, stored enough to 
feed himself for a year, and 


sold the surplus to a travelling 
merchant for nearly four 
pounds. With this he bought 
a donkey, some clothes, a new 
hoe, an axe, water-skins, mats, 
and household utensils; he 
also tasted tea and sugar for 
the first time. He missed 
paying taxes because he was 
not yet listed. It had all been 
harder work than being @ 
slave, for as a slave he had 
never had to prepare his own 
food; slave women had done 
that while he was busy at the 
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well. It had irked him having 
to do woman’s work after his 
toil in the fields. A woman 
to help him he wanted above 
all things. 

He looked about for one. 
He was now a man of property 
and almost respected, although 
folk still referred to him as 
«the slave Allah Gabo.’’ He 
found his past history a handi- 
cap matrimonially, but he dis- 
covered and married a middle- 
aged lady who had been 
divorced, was independent, had 
no relatives, asked no dowry, 
put was overfond of beer and 
well known to be a shrew. He 
was prepared to put up with 
these two considerable objec- 
tions. 

The following year rains were 
abundant, and so was grain. 
For the first time for some 
years, no locusts had appeared. 
Allah Gabo harvested his crop 
and discussed with his wife 
what he should buy. Certainly 
she should have a new dress ; 
they would also have tea and 
sugar, new mats, and perhaps 
one or two goats. He pro- 
ceeded to put his plan into 
action. 

But now, for the first time 
in his life, Allah Gabo found 
himself a pawn in a world 
problem. The ripples of the 
world crisis had penetrated 
even his remoteness and over- 
turned its simple economics. 
There was abundance but no 
markets, and, therefore, no 
cash. The little cash which 
had been in circulation had 
been diminishing for the last 
two years with the diminishing 
VOL, CCXXXVIII.—NO. MCCCCXXXVIII. 
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markets, and almost the last 
of it had entered the Govern- 
ment coffers as taxation. This 
year no travelling merchant 
came to buy grain. He could 
not sell to his neighbours, for 
they had more grain than they 
needed and no cash. Moreover, 
he was now listed as a tax- 
payer, and was required to 
hand over to his sheik three 
shillings on behalf of himself 
and fourpence on behalf of his 
ass. He had not got a half- 
penny. His wife scolded; he 
almost despaired; then took 
his great decision. 

For fifteen days he and his 
wife worked at turning grain 
into flour, grinding the grain 
by hand between two flat 
stones. It was really woman’s 
work, but Allah Gabo did the 
lion’s share. It was useless to 
attempt to transport grain any 
distance because of its bulk. 
By turning it into flour he 
could more than treble the 
value of the load. When the 
task was accomplished he 
loaded the ass with a few 
utensils and all the flour that 
it could carry, and set out to 
find a market. 

Rumour had it that south 
grain was short in places, and 
south he went, driving the 
ass with its colossal load. He 
met with no water difficulties ; 
for the rains had not long 
ceased, and water lay here and 
there in depressions in the 
ground, and became more plen- 
tiful the farther south he went. 
He met travellers, now and 
then, going north along the 
same path. They confirmed 
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the grain shortage, but said 
that there was no cash. About 
the eighth day he fell in with 
travellers going south, and these 
conducted him to a clearing in 
the bush where several hun- 
dreds of men and women were 
bartering various kinds of 
goods. But no one wanted 
his flour. He remained there 
one day to rest the ass. 

Next day, and for many 
days, he continued south to- 
wards some mountains which 
loomed in the distance. The 
country became more broken, 
and was intersected by many 
dry § watercourses heavily 
wooded. North-bound travel- 
lers became fewer, and those 
whom he met he now found 
could rarely speak his lan- 
guage. They were mostly of 
a race of short stature and 
sparsely clad. One day he 
met three such men who had 
@ smattering of Arabic. He 
stopped and conversed with 
them. They gave him much 
information about the markets 
farther on, most of which he 
subsequently found to be false. 
During the conversation one of 
the men got behind him and 
struck him on the head with a 
weapon, so that he did not 
regain consciousness till towards 
sunset. He came to with a 
splitting headache and a raging 
thirst. His shirt, knife, and 
spear had gone—and the ass. 
His drawers were still on him. 
The two leather grain bags 
which had bestrode the ass 
were lying on the path close 
to him, but had been ripped 
open and the contents spilled. 
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There was no sign of the water. 
skin. 

His first instinct was to look 
for the tracks of his donkey, 
He knew it for an awkward 
beast with strangers, and 
thought that it would escape, 
The tracks led straight off the 
path into the forest, and, in 
some long grass a few yards 
from the path, lay the donkey’s 
wooden saddle with the water- 
skin attached. He had a drink; 
then laboriously followed the 
tracks till it was too dark to 
see; then lit a fire and slept 
till morning. At dawn he re- 
sumed. The tracks were diffi- 
cult to follow owing to stony 
ground, but presently they 
showed up plainly where the 
ass had galloped. Splashes of 
dark brown, sometimes covered 
by a mass of small red ants, 
showed that the ass had bled 
freely. Allah Gabo was filled 
with anxiety. Presently the 
tracks showed that the animal 
was again walking; the signs 
of blood ceased. At noon he 
came upon it grazing, and 
caught it without difficulty, to 
find that a hyzena had bitten 
off its tail. The recollection 
of that trivial accident, inter- 
mingled with his graver mis- 
fortunes and following his fears 
for the animal’s safety, was 
the only thing, in all his recita- 
tion, that caused Allah Gabo 
the flicker of a smile. 

He returned with the ass to 
where his flour was spilled, 
fashioned a needle out of 4 
thorn, made some twine from 
the bark of a shrub, repaired 
his grain bags and restored to 
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them what was left of his flour. 
Birds and ants had taken con- 
siderable toll meantime. With 
what was left he went on. He 
noticed paths converging on to 
and broadening his. Eventu- 
ally, one early forenoon he 
came upon a village, outside 
which a large market was being 
held. He thought that there 
must have been more than 
two thousand people present. 
They all chattered incessantly 
in a strange tongue, and were 
so scantily clad that the loss 
of his shirt ceased to perturb 
him. He stood a while on the 
outskirts, until he noticed, sit- 
ting under a tree apart, a 
man wearing a long white 
gown, the customary dress of 
the well-to-do Arab. He ap- 
proached and greeted him. The 
man turned out to be a travel- 
ling merchant of some standing. 
He seemed friendly disposed 
to Allah Gabo, probably on 
account of those courtly man- 
ners which he had learned, 
while a slave, from the Arabs, 
and partly, no doubt, because 
he spoke their tongue. (The 
people among whom the mer- 
chant was sojourning belonged 
to a backward tribe.) He took 
Allah Gabo round the market. 
Never had he seen such things 
exposed for sale or barter. 
There were fried locusts ; 
guinea-fowl spitted and dried ; 
onions ; honey ; an inexhaust- 
ible supply of chillies and an 
inexhaustible supply of native 
beer still fermenting and froth- 
ing in its bowls; and, to his 
disappointment, grain every- 
where. 
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The merchant was kind to 
him. He was buying chillies 
and tobacco, and had with 
him a small herd of cattle 
which he had acquired from 
farther south. The local tribe 
possessed no cattle. For the 
remainder of his stay there— 
about ten days—he took Allah 
Gabo on as herdsman, since 
his own herdsman was sick ; 
and he let Allah Gabo drink 
what milk he liked. This 
engagement gave Allah Gabo 
rest and nourishment, both of 
which he needed ; for since the 
commencement of his journey 
he had eaten little but scanty 
fruits and berries plucked by 
the wayside, and had thereby 
grown lean. He had been 
husbanding his flour for sale, 
and only now and then mixed 
a little with water and baked 
it over a fire. 

On his departure the mer- 
chant gave Allah Gabo five- 
pence and an old shirt and 
some sound commercial advice. 
In effect he said, ‘* Get rid of 
your flour; it is too bulky. 
Although there is grain in 
plenty here, the people will 
gladly barter chillies for your 
flour, for they are very lazy 
and hate grinding grain. 
Chillies will command a market 
anywhere away from these foot- 
hills where they are grown. 
Salt and home-grown home- 
spun cotton cloth are the only 
other articles worth peddling 
hereabouts. South-west of here 
you can procure salt; west 
again you can get cotton cloth ; 
and still farther west you can 
sell all.’ 
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Allah Gabo bartered his flour 
for chillies, retaining only 
enough for subsistence. This 
considerably lightened his load. 
Both he and the donkey had 
benefited from the rest, and 
the pair seem to have been in 
high spirits when they began 
the journey westward. In a 
few days a place was reached 
where salt was manufactured. 
It was all mounds and pits 
from which salty earth had 
been dug, the salt dissolved in 
water which was left in moulds 
till the water evaporated. <A 
considerable village adjoined 
the salt mine, and its sheik was, 
for those parts, an enlightened 
man, who could speak Arabic, 
and had even travelled a month 
or more from his home. Here 
Allah Gabo was hospitably 
treated. He exchanged some 
chillies for salt, and by ex- 
pending his fivepence and a 
few more chillies, re-equipped 
himself with knife and spear. 
Thence he continued in a north- 
westerly direction, his path 
taking him through numbers of 
small villages, where his chillies 
became more and more in 
demand. But nowhere could 
he get cash. Cotton cloth was 
plentiful, and eventually he 
found himself with no salt or 
chillies left, but with a goodly 
load of cloth. With this he 
crossed an international fron- 
tier, and, in due course, reached 
a village on the outskirts of a 
town which he was told was a 
seat of Government. He was 
afraid to go into this town, for he 
knew that the Government was 
not his Government. More- 
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over, the villagers themselves 
seemed apprehensive. But cash 
was plentiful in the 

although it took the form of 


paper. He converted all his 
cloth into bank notes, fo 
which, as we have seen, he 
obtained one shilling ang 
ninepence. 

His departure from that yil- 
lage, with his notes tied up in 
a fold of his shirt, was not 
quite the end of his adventures, 
Indeed it was in recounting 
the next stage that he almost 
waxed eloquent. His direction, 
to reach the British frontier 
post, where he could change 
his notes, was roughly north- 
north-east. But most of the 
country to the north and east 
was uninhabited forest, and 
lacked both paths and water. 
He was, therefore, advised to 
start due east and strike north 
when he reached a wide, dry 
river-bed, where water could 
be found by digging in the 
sand, and which, if followed, 
would lead him into the British 
post. The journey would take 
about twelve days. 

He found and followed the 
river-bed, and about the eighth 
day found himself in country 
with no trace of man, but 
harbouring wild game in greater 
quantities than he had yet 
seen—giraffe, kudu, hartebeeste, 
warthog, and so on. But what 
stirred his budding commercial 
instincts was the large number 
of trees having holes which 
harboured bees. He knew that 
honey would sell anywhere, and 
sell well; for had he not 
collected honey for his old 
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master in days gone by? His 
grain were empty and the 
ass lightly laden. He deter- 
mined to make his fortune. 

He halted at noon and 
marked several trees where 
honey would be accessible. 
Having armed himself with 

torches with which to 
suffocate the bees, he waited 
till after sunset when the bees 
had gone to bed ; then launched 
his attack, scaling the trees in 
tum. He was stung a good 
deal, but collected a heavy 
bag of honey in the comb. He 
was often hampered by the 
holes being deeper than the 
length of his arm, whereby he 
was obliged to pare down the 
mouth of the hole with his 
knife—a slow and tedious pro- 
cess. Thus it was that mid- 
night had passed when he 
returned to his fire, which had 
now burned low, and beside 
which he had tethered the ass. 
But there was no ass. He 
blew the fire into a blaze, lit 
the remains of one of the grass 
torches, and set out in search. 
The animal could not have 
gone far, for it was hobbled. 
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He had not gone ten yards when 
he was arrested by the sound 
of cracking bones and rending 
flesh. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he ran forward, shaking 
the torch to make it flare, and 
came upon three lions eating 
his donkey. He shouted and 
waved his torch, whereupon 
two of the lions withdrew. The 
old male lion held his ground. 
Allah Gabo ran back to the 
fire, snatched five or six brands 
from it, then, with his spear 
under his arm, returned and 
bombarded the lion at a range 
of ten yards with lumps of 
burning wood. The lion with- 
drew grumbling. Allah Gabo 
dragged the mutilated carcase 
to the fireside and awaited 
the dawn, sleepless and brood- 
ing. The lions grumbled at a 
distance. 

At the first light he emptied 
the grain bags of his honey, 
strapped them, his water-bag 
and supply of flour, on to the 
donkey’s saddle, and with this 
considerable load on his head, 
after three days’ travel reached 
the frontier post where we had 
met him. 


IV. 


I suspect that, until the 
affair of the lions, this mild 
man had never in his life 
before lost his temper. His 
story ended, there was a pause. 
I looked at the Resident. He 
is @ man of wide experience, 
great shrewdness, and profound 
sympathies, but is possessed by 
an impish sense of humour 


which compels him to try to 
startle his audience by the 
presentment of some side of a 
situation which, although often 
distorted, usually provides food 
for thought. I waited with 
interest for his comments. 

“It is regrettable,” he said, 
‘that Allah Gabo will only be 
able to contribute ninepence 
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to each of our leave passages 
this year ; but I don’t see how 
he will have time to collect 
much more at the rate he has 
been going.” He picked up a 
map from the table. ‘ This 
was his route: through these 
foothills on to where the salt 
mines are marked ; across the 
frontier to X.; then back up 
here.... It is about 800 
miles, and he must have been 
trekking for about four months ; 
and he acquires eighteenpence 
to give to the Government. 
I prefer the White Man’s burden 
to the Black Man’s any day. 
However, we will take him back 
with us tomorrow on the lorry 
as far as headquarters. We 
can, at least, save him a 200- 
mile walk with an ass’s load 
on his head. Now let us dine 







We reached headquarters on 
the second day. The Resident 
beguiled the journey for me, 
fulminating against taxation. 
He was in one of his most 
contentious moods, maintain- 
ing that we patched up dying 
men and dragged them from 
the security of slavery, merely 
to inflict it upon them in a 
worse form. I was forced to 
remind him that I had often 
heard him rail at the Govern- 
ment for its failure to produce, 
on the instant, the most up-to- 
date medical apparatus and 
treatment for a sick child of 
the desert. To this he replied 
that the only benefit which the 
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—at the expense, mark ou, 
of Allah Gabo and his brethren, H 
He stood up and held out hig 
hand. Allah Gabo also. roge, 
but did not take the prof. 


fered hand. Instead he thrust 
eighteenpence into it. 

“Excellency,” he said, 
“‘ could this be enough for this 
year’s tax? The ass being 
dead, how can I collect mora 
until another harvest ? ” 

“ Keep it, Allah Gabo,” said 
the Resident, returning the 
coins. ‘‘ Our Prophet tells uw 
that he who works deserves 
his pay. Be here at dawn 
tomorrow. Since the ass is 
dead, you shall ride with us.” 

And so it came about 
that Allah Gabo did a second 
journey to headquarters in a 
motor. 


Government had conferred on 
the people was medical treat- 
ment, and that their apprecia- 
tion of it was the only thing 
which was keeping the tribes 
from open revolt. I feared 
that this was only too true, 
for I realised that there must 
be thousands, like Allah Gabo, 
engaged in this fruitless search 
for cash ; and I knew that, by 
race and tradition, these hardy 
desert dwellers were quick to 
resent oppression and to re- 
taliate. And they had my 
sympathy. 

For Allah Gabo I was par- 
ticularly sorry. He seemed too 
simple a man—although 4 
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Mahomedan, almost too 
Christian a man—to be loose 
ina world dominated by West- 
em standards. I told him to 
come and see me before he 
left for his village, which was 
put fifty miles away. When 
he appeared, and I had said 
good-bye, I slipped into his 
hand a furtive ten shillings 
with which to buy another ass. 
It then transpired that the 
Resident had (illegally) given 
him an unclaimed impounded 


About a fortnight after these 
events I had occasion to visit 
the prison at headquarters. I 
had ridden into the prison 
courtyard, when the guard 
turned out with such a clatter 
that my terrified young pony, 
not yet used to towns and 
the trappings of Government, 
jumped into a group of 
persons standing just within 
the gates. One of them would 
have been knocked down if 
he had not put out a hand 
and seized the pony’s reins. 
Although he was the last person 
I was expecting to see, I knew 
that I was confronted by Allah 
Gabo, for there was no mis- 
taking that scarred forearm. 
And when I looked at his face, 
it was clear that he had been 
in the wars. He had bruises 
and abrasions on face, neck, 
and shoulders. There was no 


time for explanations, but, ex- 
ploiting his minor injuries, I 
gave instructions for him to 


VI. 
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ass. He had also (illegally) 
given him a paper exempting 
him from taxation for the 
year; and I suspect that he 
had given him more than that, 
for he was always lavish with 
gifts from his own pocket. It 
looked as though Allah Gabo’s 
odyssey had ended fairly hap- 
pily, but I felt vaguely sad 
at seeing the last of a man 
whom I had come to know 
and like, and whose qualities I 
could but admire. 






come and see me at the hos- 
pital. He arrived at my office 
incongruously escorted by a 
native policeman, rifle in hand. 
I bade the policeman wait 
outside, and asked Allah Gabo 
what it was all about. His 
second story was short, simple, 
and sad. 

He had reached his home at 
nightfall. His wife was drunk, 
and reproached him for his 
long absence. She worked her- 
self into a fury. When he 
produced the cheap cotton dress 
which he had bought with the 
money we had given him, she 
assaulted him, clinging to his 
beard by one hand, and, with 
the other, tearing at his body 
where she thought she could 
hurt him most, all the time 
using unprintable abuse. Allah 
Gabo, in great pain and unable 
to free himself, drew his knife, 
which he wore on his left arm, 
and struck. The knife entered 
the root of the neck. The 
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woman fell to the ground with 
@ gurgle. 

Villagers burst into the hut, 
to find Allah Gabo standing 
over the body of his dead wife 
with a knife in his hand. 
Flushed with innocence and 
thanking Allah that they were 
not as other men, they beat 
Allah Gabo with sticks and 
dragged him before the village 
sheik. Allah Gabo explained 
what had happened. 

‘The woman seized me by 


the beard and insulted my map. 
hood ; she would not let go. 7 
struck with a knifeand she died,” 

The sheik replied: “ Tpjg 
Government will not let 4 
man kill a woman, however 
much she deserve it. It calls 
it murder; and I am for. 
bidden to deal with such cages, 
You must go to the seat of 
Government for trial.” 

And so Allah Gabo was 
escorted to prison in a cloud 
of witnesses. 


vou. 


There could be no doubt 
about the truth of the story. 
The armed policeman marched 
Allah Gabo away. I deter- 
mined to go and ask the 
Resident what the upshot was 
likely to be, but the outbreak 
of an epidemic on our frontier 
compelled my immediate de- 
parture and absence from head- 
quarters for nearly three 
months. At sunset on the day 
of my return the Resident 
came to my verandah for news 
and a whisky and soda. Dur- 
ing our talk I remembered 
Allah Gabo, and asked what 
had happened to him. By the 
sardonic smile on the Resident’s 
face as he settled himself deeper 
in his chair and gazed up at the 
ceiling before replying, I knew 
that I was going to hear some- 
thing unusually scathing. 

“Yes, I can tell you all 
about Allah Gabo,” he said, 
then paused and chuckled. 
“ What must these people think 
of us?” he went on. “ Put 


yourself in Allah Gabo’s place, 
He is sent in here by his sheik. 
He is then marched before old 
X. for the police inquiry. Half 
a dozen witnesses get up and 
unctuously describe seeing the 
dead woman with Allah Gabo 
standing over her. Old X. says: 
‘It looks as though you had 
killed your wife.’ ‘ Excellency, 
I did kill her; she pulled——’ 
‘ You can’t say that here,’ raps 
out X. ‘It is forbidden by 
our regulations to plead guilty 
to a murder charge. If you had 
stolen something, or beaten 
someone nearly to death, but 
not quite, then it would count 
in your favour to say you had 
done so. But whether you 
killed your wife or not, you 
have got to say you didn’t. 
Anyway, it is clear that the 
next step is a magisterial in- 
vestigation by the native court.’ 
And Allah Gabo is taken away 
bewildered. 

‘6 In course of time he appears 
before the native court. The 
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game witnesses say the same 
things. ‘You've heard the 
witnesses,’ Says the native 
magistrate. ‘It looks as 
though you had killed your 
wife’ ‘Your Honour, I did 
kill her; she——’ ‘Hush!’ 
ways the native magistrate ; 
‘you must on no account say 
that; there is a rule against 
it. ‘Whatever you did, say 
you didn’t. You are, however, 
charged with murder and will 
be tried by a major court.’ 
“Some weeks later we con- 
yened a major court. I was 
President. About twelve wit- 
nesses poured out their story, 
all of which I had to write 
down. It took me _ twelve 
hours to investigate the death 
of that drunken woman, and 
when I had finished I realised 
that, during that time, two 
million people had been born 
and as many had died. Finally, 
Iaddressed the prisoner. ‘ The 
court has investigated your 
case impartially ; and, on the 
evidence, it has formed the 
opinion that you killed your 
wife.’ ‘Excellency, all along 
I have tried to tell you that 
I killed her, but you would 
not let me.’ ‘Yes, I know. 
But now we have convinced 
ourselves. And the punish- 
ment for murder under our 
system of government is a life 
for a life. This court has 
sentenced you to be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead.’ 
Allah Gabo never turned a hair. 
“¢ But,’ I went on, ‘ this 
court is of opinion that there 
may have been provocation.’ 
‘Excellency, I have told you 
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that she pulled my beard 
and——’ ‘Quite so; and on 
that account the court has put 
in a strong recommendation 
for mercy. The upshot now 
rests with the big Governor 
who rules us all.’ With that 
Allah Gabo was returned to 
prison. After some weeks the 
sentence was commuted to 
imprisonment for life.’ 

There was a pause. 
a sigh of relief. 

‘* On the sentence being com- 
muted,’’ went on the Resident, 
“‘T had Allah Gabo in and told 
him. He beamed. 

“¢You mean, Excellency, 
that I become a slave of the 
Government.’ 

‘Tt hadn’t struck me before 
that the verb ‘imprison for 
life’ in the Arabic tongue, if 
you consider the root, is more 
correctly translated ‘ enslave.’ 
I said, ‘ Yes, that is what it 
amounts to.’ Then: ‘ Excel- 
lency, need I wear these chains 
like the other slaves? I shall 
not run away. I myself was 
born a slave; all my life I 
have been a slave except for 
those two years when you 
freed me. I never tried to 
run away from my old master ; 
I shall never try and run away 
from the Government.’ 

““¢T’m sorry,’ I said. ‘ You 
will have to wear them for a 
time. No doubt eventually 
exemplary behaviour on your 
part will get them removed.’ 

““ Now as I say,’’ continued 
the Resident, ‘‘ what must these 
people think of us? We find 
this man perfectly contented, 
leading a normal Arab existence 


I gave 
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—although a slave. He had 
no worries. He was fed and 
clothed, and would in time, if 
we had not interfered, have 
fulfilled himself and bred other 
slaves. But we take him out 
of that life and throw him on 
to an unsympathetic world, 
and one so complicated that 
whole nations collapse in it— 
let alone individuals. Then, 
when the man—dquite justifi- 
ably in his opinion, and in mine 
—kills his wife and says he 
did so, we refuse to believe 
him for nearly two months. 
Then, all of a sudden, we con- 
vince ourselves. And what do 
we do to him in the end? 
Reinstate him in his old 
rank.”’ 

When I had finished laughing 
at the Resident’s epitome of 
events I said— 

“You should write Allah 
Gabo’s biography in support of 
some of your pet theories. A 
pity it has not got a happier 
ending.”’ 

‘* Tt has got a perfect ending,’’ 
said the Resident. ‘ Allah 
Gabo will feel secure under the 
direct protection of the Govern- 
ment, and he will be better 
fed than he ever was in his life 
before. In due course, on 
account of his excellent be- 
haviour, he will become a 
‘ guaranteed prisoner ’ and sleep 
out, and spend his time water- 


ing some British official’s gar- 
den—like your Hussein, who, 
when his time was up, had to 
be bribed with three cows 
before he would leave you and 
go back to his tribe. I js 
true Allah Gabo has got no 
relatives to guarantee him, but 
T’ll do that myself. He said he 
would not try to run away, 
and he won’t. He has had no 
education and no contact with 
Western civilisation — except 
you and me—and therefore 
has not learned to lie. Yes, 
he will be absolutely happy. 
I can picture him driving an 
ass with a load of water up 
from the well to somebody’s 
garden, thanking his stars that 
he is not driving an ass half 
round Africa in order to try to 
gather three shillings to give 
to the Government. 

‘“¢ But he will not find sanctu- 
ary for all the remainder of his 
days. In about fourteen years 
from now some ‘ learned clerk,’ 
on whom the Government has 
spent about two thousand three 
shilling taxes in the way of a 
so-called education, will be ful- 
filling his life looking up records ; 
whereby a letter will arrive, 
ordering that Allah Gabo, on 
account of fourteen years with- 
out a stain upon his character, 
shall be thrown without mercy 
upon a topsy-turvy world to 
fend for himself.”’ 


vio. 


Allah Gabo’s happiness is wife. 


not a factor of importance, 
nor was the death of his 


But the little drama 


of his brief freedom had 
important consequences. For 
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the Resident, having failed to 
rocure a reduction of taxation 
through the ordinary channels, 
told the story of Allah Gabo’s 
journey in search of cash to a 
rovincial Commissioner, who 
told it to a Governor, who told 
it to a Financial Secretary. 
And finally, it was told to 
those soulless folk in White- 
hall who spend their lives 
scrutinising budgets. And even 
their sensibility was stirred. 
And so, presently, a letter 
arrived ordaining that, through- 
out the province, taxation be 
only nominal till the advent of 
better times. 


And when the people heard 
this, they, first, all whispered 
together ; and, when they gave 
you greeting, they paid their 
highest compliment, saying that 
the Government was strong. 
For they astutely apprehend 
that a good Government is a 
strong Government, and that 
only a strong Government can 
afford to be lenient. And 
finally, they all stood up on 
their toes and shook their 
spears and thanked Allah for a 
great deliverance. 

But they never knew that 
they owed it to the slave Allah 
Gabo. 
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THE NITRATE COAST. 


BY ‘ SEA-WRACK.’ 


At the time of which I write, 
@ year or two after the war, 
when we were cruising down 
the West Coast of South 
America, the Chilian nitrate 
industry was booming. The 
shares of the big companies 
stood high on the Stock Ex- 
changes, and were firmly held. 
They were difficult to obtain 
—and no wonder; for the in- 
dustry was thriving, and a 
continuous stream of ships was 
calling in to load up the 
millions of sacks of caliche, 
or terra salitrosa as the 
natives called it, which was 
pouring down night and day to 
the nitrate ports from the 
oficinas inland. 

The railways were kept busy 
and so were the ports, which 
are neither plentiful nor good 
on that section of the coast. 

Small ships, big ships, and 
even an occasional ‘ wind- 
jammer’ were to be _ seen 
anchored in these so-called har- 
bours, the most important 
features of which are a terminal 
railway, sheds, warehouses, 
offices, and a wharf or jetty 
sticking straight out into the 
bay. The small characteristic 
coasting steamers can get along- 
side these wharves—when the 
weather permits—and load up 
almost direct from the flat 
open trucks upon which the 
nitrate is packed in bags. 


In those prosperous days the 
export of nitrate probably 
formed Chile’s largest single 
industry, a fact which must 
have been the cause of end- 
less heartburnings beyond her 
northern boundary ; for as re- 
cently as 1879 the whole rich 
nitrate province of Tarapaca 
was an integral part of Pern, 
and Iquique, the great nitrate 
port, a Peruvian town. In 
1875 no less than 326,869 tons 
of nitrate were exported from 
the then Peruvian port of 
Iquique alone. Perw’s loss in 
that fatal war of 1879 was 
indeed great, but Fate has 
done her best to soften the 
blow in rather a left-handed 
manner, for the pendulum has 
since swung with a vengeance; 
and it is doubtful if the native 
nitrate will ever regain the 
monopoly it used to enjoy 
before the synthetic product 
was put upon the market. The 
smile is now with Peru. 

As we moved leisurely south- 
wards, calling in at Arica, 
Mollendo, Iquique, Pisagua, and 
Mejillones, we gradually got to 
know a little about the nitrate 
industry and the men who were 
employed in it. Many of the 
companies were then British 
owned, and some were financed 
by American money and others 
by German. 

Iquique was quite a large 
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port, and we had a most en- 
joyable time during our visit. 
There was, I think, too much 
iety for the captain’s peace 
of mind, but the rest of us 
thoroughly appreciated Iquique, 
with plenty of tennis, a little 
comic golf—not quite so comic 
as the brand I enjoyed later 
on the ‘pampa ’—and a good 
deal of riding, not to mention 
the usual dances and picnics. 
But, speaking for myself, 
the most interesting feature of 
our stay was our visit to an 
actual nitrate oficina some 
seventy miles inland by rail. 
Iquique lies on the coast just 
within the former southern 
frontier of Peru, and near the 
parallel of 20° South, in the 
Tarapaca section. Only two 
rivers survive to reach the 
sea in the whole of this big 
province: the Tilvche in the 
north, and the Loa in the 
extreme south. The other 
streams are lost in the desert 
soon after they issue from 
their ravines in the Andes, the 
reason being that in Tarapaca 
an arid range of hills, about 
thirty miles in width and cov- 
ered with sand and saline 
substances, runs parallel with 
the seashore. Between this 
coast range and the Andes lies 
the great plateau called the 
‘Pampa de Tamarugal,’ aver- 
aging about 3500 feet above 
sea-level. This vast tableland, 
which is also about thirty 
miles wide and runs the whole 
length of Tarapaca, is covered 
with sand, and contains vast 
deposits of nitrate of soda. 
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Indeed, at that time, it was to 
all practical purposes the nitrate 
producer for the whole world. 
Its name, ‘Tamarugal,’ de- 
tives from the very occasional 
‘tamarugas,’ or acacia trees, 
which are met with in the 
region. 

This, then, was the country 
—known familiarly as the 
Pampa, tout court—to which 
we were bound when we took 
our seats in the surprisingly 
comfortable train which soon 
afterwards puffed its asthmatic 
way out over the desert. 

Nevertheless we found the 
railways to be pretty efficient. 
They had to be, for breakdowns 
and accidents would have of 
necessity involved heavy pen- 
alties and losses, as the nitrate 
was pouring down from the 
Pampa as fast as the overloaded 
trains could deal with it. 

The locomotives all seemed 
to be oil-burning types, and 
an amusing explanation of this 
was soon forthcoming. Appar- 
ently, in the early days of the 
railways when they used coal, 
@ train would start, say, from 
Iquique, and stopping at the 
numerous stations en route 
would suddenly, when only 
half the journey was accom- 
plished, discover that the coal 
in the tender, sufficient to last 
the locomotive for three times 
the distance, had mysteriously 
‘ oozed away.’ When this phe- 
nomenon became a habit, the 
companies looked searchingly 
into the matter, and found out 
that at each stopping - place 
the local station-master fell joy- 
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fully upon the coal in the tender 
and helped himself generously, 
regarding it no doubt as simply 
a matter of perquisites. One 
enterprising station - master 
having started the game, his 
example was quickly copied all 
along the line to the Pampa, 
until there was almost a riot 
about it, for the earlier station- 
masters having annexed good 
generous ‘ dollops,’ there was 
not only no coal left for the 
locomotive when it neared the 
upper stations, but, far more 
disastrous still, there was no 
coal for the later station- 
masters either ! 

Thus was oil introduced and 
the practice discontinued ; for 
it is difficult, even for an 
enterprising native station- 
master, to extract oil out of 
a@ sealed tender, and even more 
difficult—not to say dangerous 
—to try to burn it, when 
secured, on an open fire ! 

The train, double - engined 
against the steep gradient, 
puffed its snorting way over 
the vast sand hummocks, 
pursuing an intricate figure-of- 
eight course round the shoul- 
ders of the higher hills; and 
from the carriage windows there 
was nothing to be seen but 
sand. Leagues and leagues of 
grey desert, stretching away 
on either hand—a land of en- 
compassing monotonous deso- 
lation, where even now @& 
stranger takes his life in his 
hands if he travel without a 
guide; for these deserts are 
trackless, and the only indica- 
tions of a route are an occa- 


sional cluster of bones, the 
remains of mules and horses 
and perhaps humans — yh) 
have been overwhelmed in that 
stupendous solitude. 

In 1823—we read on good 
authority—out of a party of 
three hundred soldiers, thrown 
ashore in a shipwreck on one 
of these desert spaces, n 
@ hundred lost their lives before 
the stricken company stag. 
gered into the nearest valley, 

It is a strange, rather ip. 
timidating country, and, a 
might be expected, legends 
innumerable have accumulated 
around these vast  trackless 
waste-lands of the continent, 
Even now over the camp-fire, 
glowing snugly as the chill 
wind sweeps over the high 
Pampa, stories are whispered 
that descendants of the ancient 
Yneas even yet exist, living 
in some of those mysterious 
valleys that cleave the gigantic 
spurs of the near-by Andes. 
Men and women, as of another 
planet, hidden from _ the 
knowledge of the outside 
world, who never have figured, 
and never will, in any census 
return. Unknown, untraced 
through the course of the cen- 
turies since first they fled from 
the terror of the Spanish in- 
vasion, turning their faces to 
the ice and snow and rocky 
fastnesses of those mighty 
mountains, these vanished 
tribes disappeared into a coun- 
try where none can follow. 

Before the coming of the 
railway, even experienced 
guides, regulating their course 
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py the stars, the sun, or the 
direction of the wind, some- 
times lost their path and in- 
evitably perished. 

Like some terrible grey vam- 
pire of incredible age, the 
desert of Southern Peru and 
Northern Chile lies on either 
side of the railroad tracks 
to be seen from the carriage 
windows, so that one can 
almost feel the chill threat 
of its presence, its power to 
pewilder and to destroy; and 
one turns back to the warmth 
of the dusty compartment 
and the companionship of 
man with a sense of relief and 
comfort. 

It was a long trip, that—and 
@ warm one, and we were glad 
at last to disembark at our 
station. There we found our 
host, cool-looking and comfort- 
able in white ducks, and soon 
we were seated in comfortable 
chairs on a wide verandah in 
the manager’s house, washing 
away the dust of the desert 
with some excellent drink, and 
very ready for food. 

In those days a big oficina 
employed thousands of hands, 
and, as far as I remember, at 
A——, which we were visiting, 
some three thousand natives 
were on the pay-roll. 

The house stood high: a 
big, square, well-built house 
with a patio and wide veran- 
dahs, looking out across the 
huge tanks and vats and 
machinery used for the treat- 
ment of the raw nitrate as it 
came from the fields. 

A nitrate oficina can be dis- 
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tinguished from far away, for 
it stands, a medley of vast 
tanks and white houses and 
rows of workmen’s huts, set 
in a frame of torn-up, tortured- 
looking country that appears 
for all the world as if it had 
been recently subjected to an 
intensive bombardment by high 
explosive. The ground is pitted 
with great holes, where the 
explosions have turned over 
the earth—the outer crust— 
and loosened the soil. 

Coming up in the train we 
had seen many of these oficinas, 
some near and some far away, 
and their general appearance 
somehow seemed to fit in with 
the harsh contours of the desert, 
for where they occurred it 
looked as if the desert had 
suffered from nettle-rash. And 
the tremendous deceptive dis- 
tances peculiar to the desert 
were borne in on us when we 
reached A——; for, from the 
train, a full-sized oficina had 
appeared a small thing, nitrate 
ground and all, but viewed 
from the verandah of the 
manager’s house we could see 
nothing in the near and middle 
distances but the broken 
ground already worked. 

Indeed, early the next morn- 
ing, in the lovely cool of the 
day before breakfast, when we 
were led forth on a tour of 
the fields, we motored miles 
through this torn broken coun- 
try, already worked, and the 
area of which was far greater 
than that of a large farm. 
But the roads! No man work- 
ing on a nitrate field should 
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ever suffer from a sluggish 
liver. As we rolled, pitched, 
and dived in alarming bounds 
in our old Ford, tearing up 
steep precipices, missing twenty- 
foot boulders by inches, and 
diving into sudden yawning 
crevasses, all at break-neck 
speed, one was filled with 
admiration both for the driver 
and also for the long-suffering 
possibilities of the human frame 
that could endure month after 
month this violent attack on 
its joints. Yet the manager, 
who drove, described the scene 
airily and casually, one large 
brown fist gripping the wheel, 
which looked like a toy in his 
grasp, while with the other he 
pointed out the features of 
interest, including an enormous 
rock upon which his assistant 
had recently broken his shoul- 
der when leaping in his car, 
like a mountain goat, from one 
pinnacle to another. 

Nitrate of soda, we learnt, 
forms part of a salty earth 
known locally as caliche. The 
enormous extent of the deposits 
can be judged when it is 
mentioned that almost without 
a break the nitrate lies from 
one to five feet deep, and 
stretches over this vast plateau 
200 miles long and 30 wide. 
The nitrate is covered by a 
hard conglomerate of sand and 
mineral matter, called lostra. 
In some places it lies on the 
surface in a sandy deposit, 
going down to a depth of about 
eight feet. The caliche con- 
tains from 48 to 75 per cent of 
nitrate of soda and from 20 to 
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40 per cent of common sai 
and various minor saline com. 
ponents. The caliche is worked 
up at the oficina itself. The 
salts are extracted by hot 
water, allowing the suspended 
earth to settle, and then the 
clarified liquor is transferred 
first to a cistern, where it 
deposits part of its chloride of 
sodium at a high temperature, 
and then to another, where, on 
cooling, it yields a crop of 
crystals of purified nitrate, In 
the old days, because the re- 
fined product was usually im. 
ported from Valparaiso, it used 
to be known as ‘Chile Salt- 
petre.’ 

It is interesting to note, by 
the way, that the mother 
liquors which used to be thrown 
away were later utilised and 
iodine extracted, and that it 
was iodine from this source 
that put an end to the kelp 
industry of Scotland. 

We had a good run round the 
fields, and were shown the 
quite primitive manner of win- 
ning the nitrate. We saw a 
deep trench extending in 4 
long line, loaded with coarse 
black gunpowder, and then 
lightly tamped in. From it an 
electrical fuse cable led to the 
operating box a safe distance 
away. A whistle blew, was 


‘repeated, and suddenly from 


holes and crannies all over the 
immediate neighbourhood there 
popped out, like scared rabbits, 
natives of all patterns and 
sizes. They dropped their 
picks and shovels and waited 
not on the order of their going. 
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In thirty seconds the danger 
area was cleared—a good wide 


Caisitber signal, from the 
manager this time, and we 
saw his assistant give the oper- 
ating handle a hearty heave. 
Before our amazed eyes, about 
a hundred yards away, there 
rose suddenly in a black dirty- 
looking curtain a wall of earth 
a hundred feet long. There 
was @ loud roar, and then a 
continuous crashing a8 boulders, 
rocks, and stones fell all around 
on the hard sun-baked ground. 

The natives yelled and 
shouted and rushed back to 
their picks and shovels, their 
faces one wide happy grin, 
for the explosions are to them 
a huge delight, which custom 
never stales. 

Almost before the last rocks 
had stopped bouncing on the 
ground, men had started to 
attack, with their picks and 
shovels and crowbars, the newly 
tumed earth. As we were 
leaving, a length of railway 
track was being laid parallel to 
the new drive, and an important 
little engine was chugging along 
it, followed by a string of tiny 
clanking trucks, which were 
soon filled. The microscopic 
bell on the locomotive was then 
rung with fervour by the 
engine-driver, the track was 
cleared, and the whole train 
snorted off, zigzagging and roll- 
ing along its utterly precarious- 
looking track, bearing off yet 
another load of raw caliche to 
the distant oficina. To us 
watching there seemed about 
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one chance in a hundred of 
its ever getting there. 

They will have wireless now 
at that lonely big house on the 
wind-swept Pampa, where the 
members of a little group are 
mother and father and guardian 
and justice—with a big ‘J ’— 
all combined, to more than 
three thousand wild natives, 
whose principal form of amuse- 
ment seemed to be fights to a 
finish with the broad, ugly, 
hooked knife of the Pampa. 
Yet these men carry on cheer- 
fully: they do their jobs, 
and the distant shareholders, 
grumbling, perhaps, because the 
company only paid 10 per cent 
last year, little suspect the 
sweat and the drive, the grim 
diplomacy and the firm en- 
deavour that have gone to the 
making of that 10 per cent, 
and that cannot be found ex- 
pressed in the figures of the 
balance-sheet. 

Yet there is a whole world of 
romance hidden in that little 
phrase that appears in the 
reports of company meetings : 
‘* A vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr So-and-so to the 
management and staff for their 
continuous devotion and zeal 
on behalf of the company’s 
affairs during the past year.” 


The next day, after our tour 
of the nitrate fields, happened 
to be the occasion of some 
kind of festa; so at breakfast 
I was pleased though surprised 
to be invited by my host to 
play a round of golf. 

‘Golf!’ I murmured un- 
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believingly, looking out at that 
ghastly vista discernible over 
the verandah rails. 

“The ‘ Pampa Golf Links’: 
@ private nine-hole course, and, 
I think, the only one in the 
country,’’ my host replied un- 
concernedly ; but I noticed 
there was a twinkle in the 
blue eyes of our hostess. 

“Tt is not quite up to St 
Andrews,” she said, ‘* but it is 
good fun. Unfortunately I 
cannot get the rather long 
carries, and with Dunlops at 
five shillings each the game 
becomes rather expensive.” 

I looked at our host, and 
then at that tortured riven 
country, with wonderment. A 
man who could carve a golf 
links out of that unpromising 
material would have no trouble 
with six thousand natives. 

I had, by this time, also 
learnt that our host’s handi- 
cap—at home—was scratch, so 
I faced the forthcoming contest 
over the ‘Pampa Links’ with 
considerable misgiving, my 
own reputation in that amaz- 
ingly fascinating game resting 
insecurely on a victory I had 
won against one of the cham- 
pions in a golf match in the 
West Indies. But neither my 
opponent on that occasion nor 
anyone else seemed to be aware 
that the credit was entirely 
due to the Sub’s putter: a 
broken gun-metal club about 
two feet long, which the Sub 
had pressed into my unwilling 
hand on the first tee, telling 
me at the same time that one 
had only to pat the ball in 
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the direction of the hole With 
this astonishing weapon ang 
it would find its own wy 


a 
there. There was certainly 


magic of some kind in the 
Sub’s putter, for my opponent, 
an American, looked on, horti- 
fied, as at hole after hole my 
ball, as if magnetised, leapt 
from the face of the club, and 
after cavorting skittishly all 
over the green fell into the 
tin—and this from all angles 
and distances. By the time 
we reached the ninth green 
this eerie performance had 
affected my opponent’s nerve; 
for I had by then taken only 
twelve putts, and later in the 
clubhouse, as he sat mopping 
his brow, he examined the 
Sub’s putter, gingerly and ten- 
tatively, in the manner of a 
man who is handling some 
lethal weapon. 

So that afternoon, after our 
host had fixed me up with 
clubs and we had boarded the 
old Ford, I began to regret the 
absence of that gun-metal 
wizard that would assuredly 
have cast its spell equally over 
the greens of the desert. 

After driving three or four 
miles we arrived at what looked 
like a gigantic valley in the 
virgin desert: it was our 
destination. A flag bearing 
the proud title of the ‘ Pampa 
Golf Links’ flew bravely in 
the light breeze, overtopping 
a small hut wherein was stored 
among other tools for work on 
the links, sticks of dynamite 
and some black gunpowder, for 
trimming a green or a tee in 
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those parts is no job for a 
jawn-mower ; sterner measures 
have to be taken. 

Awaiting us we found a 
group of caddies, small native 
children carrying a load of 
pure enthusiasm for a game 
which they seemed to know 
all about. We had four each : 
one with us and the other 
three spread out along the line 
of approach. By that time, as 
we stood on the first teeing- 
ground, I was beginning to get 
dazed, for my host had pressed 
into my hand a printed card 
giving particulars of the course 
quite in the St Andrews manner. 
I looked at the card, and saw 
to my surprise that bogey was 
down as ‘ nine.’ 

My companion grinned at 
me cheerfully as he teed up. 
“You'll see why, soon,’ he 
said. 

I have always been fond of 
golf ever since that day at 
Osborne when I put down a 
brand-new ball—which I had 
fished out of the pond—on the 
third tee, and hit a low raking 
drive straight down the tennis 
courts and connected noisily 
with the midriff of my tutor’s 
dog, which was walking across 
the course. It was the only 
good drive I hit that term, 
though coming to such un- 
timely end—in more ways 
than one—and I never ceased 
to speculate from that time 
onwards on the fascinating un- 
certainty, the sheer unexpect- 
edness, attached to a golf ball 
in flight. 

On the Pampa Links this 
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sense of uncertainty merged 
into a grim struggle of man 
versus the desert. 

The first hole was about 
four hundred yards long, and 
I noticed that our army of 
caddies waited optimistically 
far below us at the foot of the 
distant plateau upon which was 
the green. 

My host swung easily and 
hit a screamer straight out 
into the blue far down the 
middle of the fairway. I fol- 
lowed suit, and there was un- 
doubtedly something in that 
pampa air, for my ball also 
travelled straight for the dis- 
tant flag with a delightful 
abandon that, alas! it has not 
displayed elsewhere. 

We walked quite three hun- 
dred yards before we reached 
our Dunlops, lying together, 
not five yards apart. I played 
the odd with a mashie- 
niblick, and saw with satis- 
faction that my ball pitched 
pin-high. 

There was another twinkle 
in my companion’s eye as he 
played a high pitch that seemed 
to drop almost on top of the 
flag. He grunted. 

‘¢ T’ve done it in two—once,”’ 
he said, ‘* but we’ll be lucky 
if we get a bogey now; it’s 
either two or twelve, I find.” 

I could only stare at him in 
amazement, for as we neared 
the green, the surface of speci- 
ally laid mud, well flattened, 
did not appear at all bad. 
Was there some mysterious 
genii lurking round the green, 
I wondered, that mesmerised 
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the ball? I was soon to find 
out, for my putt from the 
edge of the green went curling 
past the hole, then, gather- 
ing momentum, accelerated 
suddenly and shot off into a 
crevasse the other side ef the 
green. 

Walking up to the hole I 
found the trouble. Through a 
kind of canyon on the farther 
side of the green a regular 
gale of wind was blowing. 

We halved the hole eventu- 
ally in twelve. It was like 
one of those games of bagatelle. 
The only thing to do was to 
pitch right up into the wind, 
dropping one’s ball just beyond 
the hole, when with luck it 
would come back with the 
gale first bounce and stick in 
the tin, which, incidentally, 
was as big as a soup-plate ! 

That certainly was an amaz- 
ing golf links. 

With the wind behind us we 
both drove the green at the 
seventh—380 yards! It was 
astounding how the ball ran— 
and straight, too. We had 
great fun, and I do not know 
when I have enjoyed a game 
80 much. Certainly the course 
was unique. At one of the 
short holes I noticed to my 
astonishment that bogey was 
down on the card as two! 

My companion, however, let 
me into the secret. 

“You take a mashie and 
pitch into that soft sand-heap, 
just to the left of the green,” 
he explained, leading the way. 
“Now,” he said, when we 
duly arrived at the appointed 
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spot, “for your second shot, 
to hole out, you aim at that 
flat rock,” and he pointed to 
a@ huge boulder, which I now 
Saw was worn smooth on part 


of the surface, and which 
loomed high right over the 
other side of the green, 


‘Watch me !”’ he enjoined. 

I did. I saw his ball hit the 
face of the rock some twenty 
yards beyond the hole, and 
bouncing back smartly at an 
angle, it fell into a miniature 
channel, from where it mean- 
dered like a Swiss railway, 
sideways, forwards, and finally 
straight as a die for the hole, 
into which it fell. 

“ That,” said my companion 
grimly, as I picked my ball 
out of the hole, having halved 
in two—“ that is what is meant 
by the term ‘ local knowledge’ ; 
this hole is known as ‘ two or 
twenty.’ ”’ 

I agreed fervently. 

In the short dusk, with the 
night wind blowing coolly, I 
looked back at the most amaz- 
ing golf links I had ever seen— 
with regret. 

As my host said, on our way 
to the waiting car, ‘‘ Not bad 
fun, and you can’t play more 
than nine holes. It affects 
one’s appetite too much.” 

His words suddenly made 
me realise how hungry I felt in 
that fine dry air, and I was 
glad to hear him murmur the 
Spanish equivalent of ‘ Home, 
James !”’ 

But on the way back, as 
we rolled and dived along 
those frightful tracks, I could 
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not but think of that small 
hut—and its contents: of all 
the labour, the toil, and the 
heartbreaking work involved in 
wresting that strip of ‘ golf 
links’ from the virgin desert, 
that ageless grey vampire that 
gives only what is forced out 
of her clutching greedy hands. 
And the flag so bravely flying 
in that desolate waste: one 
remembered that too, some- 
how, long afterwards. It stood 
up, ready to face the weather, 
gallant and straight—like the 
men who had put it there. 

In our short stay we also 
played tennis. It was quite a 
formal kind of party that 
might have graced the ‘ coast’ ; 
for we motored to a neighbour- 
ing oficina over the most primi- 
tive roads that can be imagined, 
in several cars, and found a 
first-class hard court. 

Pipe-lines from the moun- 
tains supply ample water, so 
the oficina gardens are like 
green oases, carefully tended, 
but, of necessity, do not extend 
very far. Itis a lonely, difficult 
life for white women, but they 
are there. You will find them 
on the Pampa, alongside their 
men, a8 usual: a quiet, civilising 
influence. that is perhaps more 
powerful than is suspected, 
and they turn those big houses 
with their wide verandahs and 
patios into that subtly different 
habitation that is known quite 
simply as ‘ home.’ 

We rocketed down in the 
train, round the hairpin bends, 
on the brakes alone, and when 
we arrived on board discovered 
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an undercurrent of excitement. 
The ‘ Chief’ in the wardroom 
had purloined the Navy List, 
and was busily looking up his 
opposite number in one of our 
sister ships, which, we heard, 
we were to fall in with farther 
down the coast. 

This came as quite a shock ; 
for we had been alone so long 
that we had grown accustomed 
to a solitary existence. The 
flagship was busy on the east 
coast, and from time to time 
we had had glowing reports of 
the extent of their game-book, 
which led us to believe that 
where we measured our bag 
in tens, they dealt only in 
thousands. The Admiral him- 
self, by the way, I heard 
described on good authority as 
one of the five best shots in 
the world. Certainly he left a 
name in that direction in South 
America. His feat in, I believe, 
the Falklands was astounding : 
ninety-eight snipe with a hun- 
dred cartridges. It was he, so 
it was whispered, who, finding 
things tedious one early morn- 
ing before breakfast in Africa, 
went forth by himself and 
bagged four lions before anyone 
else was awake ! 

The local big-wigs on the 
east coast used to shudder 
when the flagship approached ; 
for the Admiral went forth 
seriously on shooting expedi- 
tions, so rumour had it, and 
kept up a steady five knots 
for hours on end, leaving a 
vast trail of stout South Ameri- 
cans, whose figures were not 
cut out for walking, draped 
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gloomily round milestones that 
grew to be far astern of the 
main party. And this prowess 
of our Admiral applied equally, 
I believe, to both rifle and 
shot-gun—which is rather un- 


usual. In billiards, too, he 
was supreme. Rio, Buenos 
Aires, Bahia, all the great 


cities put up their champions 
against him, only to see them 
inevitably fall. He beat them 
all, and his characteristic dis- 
like of slow motion was mani- 
fest in the speed with which 
he moved round the billiard 
table, running up huge breaks 
almost before the _ startled 
marker had time to count the 
score. But in some ways, to 
be perfectly frank, we were 
glad the flagship was safely 
the other side of the continent, 
for it is pleasant, indeed, on a 
foreign station to be absolutely 
on one’s own. 

We sailed from Iquique with- 
out regret, for we knew that 
we should return, and in an- 
other harbour farther south 
fell in with our sister ship. 
There was a great coming and 
going for many days: we 
dined their wardroom, they 
returned the compliment, and 
the respective ships’ companies 
forgathered. One met old 
friends whom one had not 
seen possibly since Dartmouth 
days, and altogether it was a 
great time; but the incident 
that stands out most clearly 
in my memory was the officers’ 
cutter race that someone sug- 
gested in a weak moment. 
There was tremendous rivalry 
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about that race, accompanied 
by what is now known in the 
newspaper world as ‘ ballyhoo.’ 
I do not know who enjoyed it 
all most, the natives of the 
port or the rival ships’ com. 
panies, who, of course, thor: 
oughly enjoyed seeing their 
officers going forth to practise, 
sweating well and truly, under 
a broiling sun. 

During that period we were 
looked after with the greatest 
solicitude. Our servants could 
not do enough for us; and if 
a member of the cutter’s crew 
suffered from a temporary in- 
disposition, great was the gloom 
on the mess-deck ; for I fear 
the money staked on our w- 
worthy efforts-to-be was con- 
siderable. Thus our health 
was eagerly watched, and when 
the young Doc. was heard 
carolling blithely in his bath 
one morning shortly before the 
race, his servant stole aft and 
doubled his stake. On the 
other hand, when the senior 
engineer slipped in the boiler- 
room and strained his wrist, 
there was consternation among 
the plungers and a certain 
amount of hedging. 

When the day arrived it 
turned out to be about the 
hottest of the year. There 
was little work done. The 
‘comic party ’ was early afloat 
in another cutter, which was 
@ mass of gay bunting. They 
enlivened the hours before the 
start by pulling slowly round 
the harbour ; nearly all of them 
were in fancy dress, and they 
had with them the ship’s piano 
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and also a ship’s bell. As I 
write, I am looking at a 
photograph of them taken at 
the time—they at least en- 
joyed the race, if we did not! 

How we blessed the wise 
forethought that had restricted 
the course to a mile! for long 
pefore the end, when the ship’s 
bell was clanging maddeningly 
in our ears and the piano was 
giving out the most amazing 
noises, we could hardly see 
through the streams of sweat 
that poured down our faces. 
Syrens from the ships in the 
harbour added to the general 
hullabaloo, and a _ stranger 
might have been forgiven for 
thinking that everyone had 
gone mad. 

As a race it must have been 
exciting, for there was never 
more than half a length in it 
from start to finish. Indeed, 
at the half-mile post, we gath- 
ered that we were just leading, 
but long before that our coxn’s 
voice had given out. We 
shifted that old cutter; we 
came down to the winning- 
post doing about thirty-eight 
to the minute, blown to the 
wide, and amid a perfect storm 
of cheering shot across the 
finishing line. We had lost by 
three feet ! 

There was more argument 
about that finish than about 
the finish of any boat race. 
Far down to the south, months 
later, grave old petty officers 
m the night watches were still 
asserting that it had been a 
dead-heat. However, it was 
certainly a fine performance. 


Mejillones is a small nitrate 
port which lies just north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn. It is 
distinguished by miles and miles 
of sandy seashore, and the 
usual features of a nitrate 
port. I remember it princi- 
pally because one evening we 
managed to get the captain to 
go ashore. There was to be a 
boxing match, and a men’s 
dinner-party took place in one 
of the big houses near the 
wharf before the show. The 
captain was in great form. 
Twenty years before, he had 
been out on that coast when 
times were less settled and the 
country wilder. 

At the dinner in that simple 
bachelor establishment he held 
our attention without effort by 
a fund of good-humoured, quiet, 
almost diffident, reminiscences 
that were as entertaining as 
they were startling. Looting 
and pillage he had seen creeping 
stealthily in the wake of earth- 
quake and tidal- wave, and 
abrupt, almost savage, punish- 
ment meted out to the culprits 
in the town square by hastily 
formed guards converted into 
firing squads for the occasion. 

As a young Sub the captain 
had dodged into doorways when 
the Calle Prat, in Valparaiso, 
was being cleared of rioters by 
a charge of lancers. He had 
played possibly the first game 
of RKugger in the country, 
which had ended in something 
like a riot, and he had for a 
time been the bo’sun of a 
sailing ship in the harbour! 
He told us of the two ships, 
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even now lying there on that 
coast two miles inland, where 
they were swept on the crest 
of a huge tidal-wave, and left 
in the desert so that one can 
go for a dusty walk all around 
them; but I think of all his 
stories, the most amusing con- 
cerned the affair in the main 
plaza of a big city during the 
induction of a new president. 
It appeared that there was 
a@ squadron of cavalry drawn 
up in the square, under the 
shade of the lofty trees. Every- 
thing was quiet, when sud- 
denly without apparent reason 
a trooper was seen to fall 
heavily from his horse to the 
ground, and, being picked up, 
was carried off in disgrace. 
No sooner had he gone than 
another was similarly visited 
—and then another, till the 
square began to shed falling 
troopers like a tree shedding 
leaves in autumn. This was 
all very mysterious, and super- 
stitious folk began to fade 
quietly away. <A hasty in- 
vestigation, however, disclosed 
the reason. The remains of 
the squadron of cavalry dis- 
covered that one of the opposi- 
tion party to the president’s 
candidature was seated com- 
fortably up a tree, armed with 
an outsize in catapults with 
which he had been practising 
for months: his projectiles 
consisted of great wads of 
lead with which he was quietly 
but firmly picking off the sol- 
diers one by one. Such was 
the accuracy and silence of his 
original methods that it is to 
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be feared that if he had not 
been summarily dealt with there 
would have been no squadron 
left by the time the President 
arrived for the ceremony. 

The Chilians themselves seem, 
to take more kindly to the geg 
than their neighbours to the 
north, and this is not surpris. 
ing, for Chile has an enormoy 
seaboard. It is, in fact, one of 
the most curiously shaped 
countries in the world. | 
stands in the continent of 
South America like an im. 
mensely long ladder, with its 
uppermost rungs poking well 
into the tropical belt, and 
having its feet resting insecurely 
amid the glaciers and snow of 
the Horn, only 12 degregs 
north of the Antarctic. And 
throughout all that distance, 
nearly 3000 miles geographic- 
ally, it clings tightly to the 
Andes. Yet one can say of 
Chile that although a quarter 
of its territory is not much 
above sea-level, and another 
quarter lies only slightly below 
the snow-line, the climate in 
both high and low country, 
in both wet and dry regions, 
is uniformly healthy through- 
out. Though nearly 3000 miles 
long, it is very narrow, the 
breadth varying from 40 to 
200 miles. The snow-line, of 
course, varies also. Down in 
the wilds of Patagonia, in the 
colony of Magellan, the per- 
petual line is at only 3000 
feet, but behind Valparaiso it 
has risen to 12,700 feet, and at 
Coquimbo to 15,200 feet. The 
mean elevation of the Andes in 
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Chile is nearly 12,000 feet, but 
there are several peaks rising 
to over 20,000 feet—notably 
Aconcagua, 22,427 feet. In 
the Chilian range there are 
over twenty volcanoes. 

Roughly speaking, one might 
say that the north of Chile is 
almost wholly concerned in 
nitrate; then just south, be- 
tween Lat. 24 and 32, comes 
the mining country; below 
that again from Lat. 32 to 38 
it is agriculture and coal that 
is the main interest, while 
south of that to Magellan the 
staples are timber, potatoes, 
and frozen meat. 

The climate of Southern Chile 
is very like that of our own 
country —one cannot help 
noticing it, particularly in the 
provinces of Chiloe, Llanquihue, 
Valdivia, and Arauco. The 
southern parts have more rain 
but less cold than the High- 
lands of Scotland, while the 
northern have a more genial 
climate than the most favoured 
parts of the south of England. 
Valdivia, especially, is a beau- 
tiful province. 


The name Chile is said to 
be derived from Tchile, a word 
belonging to the ancient lan- 
guage of Peru, signifying 
‘snow. It is a good name 
for it; for, as I have already 
related,! the mighty Andes over- 
shadow the whole country right 
along those thousands of miles 
which comprise its western 
boundary on the Pacific. 
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Cruising down the coast and 
calling in at ports here and 
there, one gets a splendid view 
of this strange land, for it is, 
from its peculiar ladder-like 
shape, almost wholly visible 
from the sea. 

There are many passes, over 
the Andes, from Chile to the 
Argentine Republic; but the 
western slope of the mountains 
being far steeper than the 
eastern, the ascent from Chile 
is much more abrupt than from 
the Argentine, into which the 
mountains descend by a series 
of terraces, terminating in the 
vast expanse of flat country 
known as ‘ Pampas.’ 

The passes are usually open 
for eight months in the year, 
but in the old days—even at 
their best—they could never 
be traversed by vehicles; mules 
were the only means of trans- 
port. Of course, nowadays, 
there is a fine trans-Andean 
railway, and the passenger, 
starting at Valparaiso en route 
for Santiago, the capital, or 
Mendoza, gets a magnificent 
view of the general lay-out 
of the Andes. In the latter 
case he crosses not only the huge 
Cordilleras, running parallel 
north and south, but also the 
vast tableland that lies between 
them. 

The highest of the passes, 
and the most frequented, are 
those of Dofia Ana, 14,770 
feet, and Colguén, 14,700 feet, 
in the province of Coquimbo ; 
the Dehesa, 14,500 feet, east 





1 “In the Wake of the Conquistador,” ‘ Maga,’ June 1935. 
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of Santiago; and the Patos 
and Uspallata, a little lower, 
both in the province of Acon- 
cagua; but these do not ex- 
haust the list. Where the 
Andes borders the province 
of Atacama there are numerous 
places where the mountains 
may be crossed safely, for the 
range there is generally free 
from snow. 

I hope later on to say 
something of the awful up- 
heavals of nature to which 
this long coast-line is peculiarly 
liable. A bad earthquake is 
a frightful thing. It is the 
price one must pay for hav- 
ing such magnificent scenery 
throughout the country. The 
toll levied by that stupendous 
chain of mountains is measured 
in smoke and fire and death 
and the horror of vast tidal- 
waves that sweep over whole 
towns and cities. But, for- 
tunately indeed, the real thing 
is of rare occurrence: shocks 
(temblores) happen compara- 
tively frequently, but the 
curious thing is that they are 
almost welcomed; for, when 
the shocks are frequent, there 
is not much fear of their being 
followed by the earthquake 
(terremoto) itself. It would 
seem as if the former act as a 
kind of safety-valve, averting 
the potential explosion. 

One cannot help thinking 
that Chile owes a lot to the 
Araucanians, that fierce war- 
like tribe of Indians who were 
never conquered, who never 
admitted defeat even when 
the cream of Pizarro’s Con- 
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quistadors, captained by the 
doughty Diego de Almagro 
ranging far into Southern Chile, 
were exerting every effort to 
bring them low. 

Tt was Diego de Almagro 
the soldier, who was responsible 
for the first Spanish invasion 
of the country that is now 
called Chile. While Pizarro 
himself was engaged in Pen, 
Almagro was finding, far south, 
that the Araucanian Indians 
were about the toughest nut 
to crack that he had ever 
encountered. In fact, Al 
magro was forced to beat a 
hasty retreat. Pizarro, hoyw- 
ever, undaunted, and display- 
ing the persistent tenacity that 
was such a marked feature of 
his character, despatched an- 
other expedition composed of 
Spanish troops and Peruvian 
auxiliaries under Don Pedro 
de Valdivia, and was actually 
preparing to follow it up him- 
self in person with a larger 
force, when he was assassinated 
in 1541 at Lima. 

In the meantime Valdivia 
pushed forward into Chile, and, 
fighting his way southwards, 
encamped on the banks of the 
Mapocho, at which spot he 
founded the city of Santiago, 
the present capital of Chile. 
Some eleven years afterwards 
he founded that town which 
will ever be associated with 
the name of COochrane—Val- 
divia. 

But ever, one would imagine, 
like pursuing shadows there 
loomed up around Don Pedro 
de Valdivia the deadly Arau- 
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canians, Who for over 180 years 
successfully held at bay the 
Spanish tide of invasion. Val- 
divia himself, after twelve 
hectic years in Chile, fell in a 
desperate engagement with 
them; and at last, in 1722, 
the Spaniards were well con- 
tent to sign a treaty with 
the Araucanians, whereby the 
River Bibio, in approximately 
38° south, was fixed as the 
poundary between them, the 
Indians taking all the country 
south of that frontier. 

There is a statue of an 
Araucanian Indian which 
stands in the beautiful park 
at Lota. It shows distinctly 
the lovely flowing lines of a 
woman, tall and dignified, yet 
somehow fiery and fierce, so 
that it typifies the soul of 
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that wonderful race which 
fought so steadfastly and so 
long against all the might 
of colonial Spain, which accom- 
plished what even the com- 
paratively vast Empire of the 
Yneas failed to do—the reten- 
tion of its freedom. 

And one cannot but notice 
that the Araucanians in- 
habited that tract of country 
which is so similar in climate 
and appearance to our own. 
There is much in environment : 
some magic strength to be 
drawn out of these equably 
climatic countries that shows 
undeniably under stress of vital 
conflict. Dimly one perceives 
that the Chilians themselves are 
touched by this gift of the gods 
—and, a8 in the case of our- 
selves, they are men of the sea. 
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THE STRIPLING THAMES. 


BY 8. P. 


One of the passions of T. E. 
Lawrence, shared by most soli- 
tary wayfarers, was that of 
tracing rivers to their sources. 

One advantage of this hobby 
is that you can choose your 
river to suit your purse, your 
energy, and your time. 

Few of us have the tenacity 
of purpose of Mungo Park, and 
our reward is in proportion less 
rich. But even if we cannot 
share the ardours of Bates on 
the Amazon, and endurances of 
Mungo Park on the Niger, we 
can enrich life’s experiences 
even on an English river. 

It is an easy but fascinating 
business tracing the Devon 
rivers of Dart and Teign and 
Tavy to their lonely springs in 
the heart of Dartmoor. But it 
is @ much more arduous job 
tracing the Thames to its 
source, even if you know where 
its source is. 

There are those who are 
willing to stake all their topo- 
graphical reputation, if not 
their lives, on the Seven Springs 
near Leckhampton, though it 
strikes some of us as a little odd 
that a river called throughout 
its short life the Churn should 
suddenly be labelled Thames. 

There is only one river called 
Thames or Isis throughout its 
career, and this water rises a 
little to the west of the Fosse 
Way near Kemble in Glouces- 
tershire. 


B. MAIS. 


I have often meant to trace 
the Thames from its mouth to 
this lonely field, but acting on 
Samuel Butler’s principle that 
it is always wiser to see and 
eat the best first, I now follow 
rivers, a8 I eat grapes, dow. 
wards. 

So, with your leave, I wil 
take you a little way down the 
Thames. 

I have a quite extraordinary 
faculty for making expeditions 
under the worst possible con- 
ditions. Earlier in the year] 
went to the pillar-box labelled 
‘“‘ Thames Head’ that stands 
by the side of the Fosse Way, 
between Kemble and Ciren- 
cester, fully determined to ex- 
plore the Thames, but was 
seduced by the sight of the 
derelict Thames-Severn Canal, 
and before I realised what was 
happening I had deserted the 
river and followed the canal 
bank in order to see where it 
joined the Severn. 

On this occasion I went more 
carefully. I chose the middle 
of May as being the most 
perfect time, and had in con- 
sequence two days of bitter 
cold and one day of incessant 
rain. 

I walked in an Otterbum 
scarf and thick winter over- 
coat, and carried a suitcase. 
These burdens first exasperated 
and then exhausted me, but 
failed to keep me warm. And, 
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gs usual, I went wrong from 
the start. Kemble may be 
isolated, but it is a maze of 
roads, and in spite of my map 
I got lost at once. 

I arrived, after a mile or so, 
at a low iron bridge under 
which flowed a crystal-clear 
shallow water about twenty 
feet broad and a foot deep, 
with many shining green weeds 
and white crowfoot, already 
a considerable river. I dis- 
carded coat, suitcase, scarf, 
and other encumbrances, hid 
them under a hedge, and 
started to walk up towards the 
source through a field of butter- 
cups and cowslips (my first 
cowslips of the year, 17th May). 
This led me to a spinney, and 
then to a tall railway arch which 
passed over a road. Under this 
road flowed the infant Thames 
(its first tunnel). 

Beyond the railway arch I 
entered another field where 
there were over a hundred 
swallows darting and dipping 
over masses of water crowfoot. 
Two wild duck got up from the 
sedge. 

Then I came to a low stone 
wall with holes in it to let the 
water through, and above this 
the water stopped abruptly 
hear a@ water-wheel. But its 
deep green path beyond this 
was quite clear. The bed was 
dry, but grooved as if with a 
chisel. So I walked along the 
dry bed until I came to a 
derelict pumping-station. 

Then came a drain under the 
Fosse Way, and on the farther 
(western) side a small round 
vivid green dimple in the 


ground, like a tiny dried-up 
dew-pond. This is my Thames 
Head. I know that there is a 
tree with the initials “ T. H.” 
cut in the bark, but I did not 
see that. The field is called 
Trewsbury Mead. 

I now turned round and 
began my journey proper, walk- 
ing down the dry green bed 
until it suddenly got wet, where 
I bestrode the Thames for the 
only time in my life, feeling 
like Gulliver, the cows lying 
in the first meadow regarding 
me with ironical disdain. 

I stood on the low stone wall 
under which the water flowed 
watching with delight the great 
concourse of swallows. It 
seemed such a jolly thing that 
they should come in such 
numbers to welcome the infant 
water with their sweet twitter. 
And equally jolly that at once 
its surface should be garlanded 
with the white water crowfoot. 

Having started, it grows to 
a width of fifteen or sixteen 
feet at once, and then stops 
growing. Its first deep pool, 
about six feet deep, lies in its 
third field. Its first bridge is 
the low tunnel under the road 
and railway arch, and im- 
mediately on emerging it passes 
its first house, a large grey 
Cotswold farm called Clay- 
furlong. 

Its first tow-path lies just 
below the bridge where I 
joined it on the Ewen road. 

I was now back where I 
started, the morning pretty 
well gone, but I had both 
walked up to the source and 
down from the source for its 
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first two miles. Soon I came 
to its first village at Ewen, 
and here the water shied away 
violently to the right, while I 
wandered through the hamlet, 
admiring its fine chestnuts in 
full bloom, its grey Cotswold 
stone cottages and dry-walling. 

A visiting butcher’s van from 
Cirencester brought each cot- 
tager to his door, and I wan- 
dered on along the lane that 
ran above and parallel with 
the water which came to its 
first water-mill just before Som- 
erford Keynes. It was always 
visible because of the willows 
that marked the margins of its 
banks. 

At Somerford Keynes is the 
first inn on the Thames. Its 
name is the ‘ Baker’s Arms,’ 
and the little old lady who 
looked after me charged me 
tenpence for a meal of two 
new-laid eggs, two bananas, as 
much bread and butter as I 
could eat, a huge chunk of 
fresh Gloucestershire cheese, 
and a pot of tea. 

On leaving her I had some 
difficulty in finding the field- 
path because there was not a 
soul stirring in all the village. 
It was obviously siesta time. 
In the end I did find a faint 
track which led me over a 
stone stile through cornfields 
to a wood, where I suddenly 
found myself on the river-bank 
once more. 

The river had now grown to 
a width of twenty feet, but it 
was very shallow, still crystal 
clear, and free from weeds. 
There was a well-defined tow- 
path. Then as suddenly it 
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met its first Cotswold manor, 
with smooth lawns and brilliant 
beds of tulips leading to the 
water-side. 

This was the entrance to 
Ashton Keynes. I followed the 
water past the manor and 
across one more field, where it 
suddenly dropped, and I passed 
through a narrow twitten to 
one of the loveliest village 
streets I have ever seen. There 
were grey Cotswold stone cot- 
tages on the right with a path, 
and then a trim green with 
wooden pots of shrubs on the 
water’s edge, on the other side 
of which was a road bordered 
by tall elms, and beyond them 
a Clear vista of open fields. 

About a hundred yards far. 
ther on the stream forked left 
and right. Right-handed I 
looked down the main street, 
where every cottage had its 
own wide stone bridge crossing 
the Thames, which runs down 
the whole length of the street. 
I counted twenty-one bridges 
in two hundred yards. 

Rock plants of every colour 
decorated these tiny low bridges 
and the banks of the water. 
The climax was reached at the 
lower end of the village by 4 
more ambitious house with 
lilac and wistaria hanging from 
the grey walls above the water, 
and copper beeches and cedars 
standing back on smooth lawns, 
the orieled and mullioned wit- 
dows of the house standing 
straight up above the water a8 
if from a moat. 

Having beautified the village, 
the river placidly flows through 
fields golden with marsh mari- 
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golds to a low bridge with iron 
ings, where its width in- 
creased to forty feet. 

Some distance on I stayed 
to watch reluctant cows being 
milked in the open yard of 
Burnlake Farm, and an old 

tman by my side reminded 
me that from withies a man 
in twenty-one years could buy 
a horse, but from an oak in 
the same time could only earn 
himself enough to buy a saddle. 
He also reminded me that I 
was 125 miles away from 
London by water and 84 by 
road. 

As I passed on along the 
banks two wild duck, caught 
unawares by me, drove their 
young brood of six ducklings 
along the water, flogging them 
from behind, hid them miracu- 
lously in the reeds, and then 
proceeded to fly high, making 
wide circles round their nest 
as I went on. 

A new yellow-washed house 
on Hailstone Hill lured me 
away from the water for a 
little. From its summit, only 
three hundred feet above sea- 
level, I got my first view of 
the whole snake-like windings 
of the willow-fringed water in 
the wooded valley, with the 
long line of the Cotswold Hills 
on the west and the Faringdon 
Ridge and Berkshire Downs on 
the south. 

And so I came to the fine 
towered church of Cricklade 
on the hill, and there read that 
Trojan Brutus founded a uni- 
versity here in 1180 B.c. 

But I was weary; and re- 
membering Mr Bliss’s happy 
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experience of three pounds of 
beef, a partridge, a good double 
Gloucester, and much excellent 
beer at the ‘White Hart’ in 
1894, I went to see what was 
happening forty years on. 

I was rejoiced to find that 
Mr Bliss was remembered, and 
I, too, ate and drank well 
before going on. The river 
path after Cricklade begins on 
the Wiltshire bank, and crosses 
to the Gloucestershire bank at 
Eisey, where, over a field golden 
with buttercups, I saw a lonely 
chapel on a hill. 

There were more wild duck, 
a few plover, a great number 
of swallows, a heron or two, 
and one snipe. Occasional 
swans drifted proudly by. A 
tiny brown bird about the size 
of a wren that made an un- 
believably loud warning cry 
like a rattle (‘ Tic-tic-tac ’) 
may have been a sedge-warbler. 

I came to a deep bathing- 
pool with steep banks, and 
met my first wanderers of the 
day, a small girl in a blue 
jumper and a small boy. They 
were carrying a basket. ‘ For 
greens,’’ was the cryptic answer 
to my question. 

I crossed by a high foot- 
bridge at Water Eaton, and 
then walked along a weary 
though very green road with 
two enormous poplars in mid- 
field, past a group of cottages 
bearing this inscription: ‘ In 
grateful memory of the pre- 
servation of this and adjoining 
properties from the fatal cattle 

plague of 1866 ” 

And so I came at dusk to 
the lovely hamlet of Castle 
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Eaton, where the river is crossed 
by an ugly iron bridge, and the 
church has a tower at one end 
and a bell-tower like a turned- 
up tail at the other, where 
curfew is still rung. 

Castle Eaton is compact of 
big barns and thatched cot- 
tages, but to me its main 
delight was the ancient weath- 
ered brick ‘Red Lion’ Inn, 
where a great number of young 
men were celebrating pay night 
by playing darts, and the old 
men were gathered round the 
fire lamenting the terrible loss 
occasioned by the great frost. 

“On clay,’ one old man 
kept repeating to me, ‘‘ water 
stays and no spring comes 
through, so we get drought.”’ 

I looked out of the window. 
Suddenly it had got dark and 
the moon was at the full. I 
felt very weary. So I tele- 
phoned for a car to take me 
by way of Kempsford and 
Whelford (here I caught my 
first glimpse of the Coln) to 
the ancient and handsome 
‘New’ Inn at Lechlade, where 
I listened to anglers talking of 
the depredations of the heron 
(“I knew one who used to 
eat his fish on the stands at 
Henley in regatta week at five 
in the morning’) until I be- 
came too drowsy to hear or 
care. 


The next morning I put my 
bag on the bus going to Oxford 
at 9.15 (fourpence struck me 
as cheap for a suitcase), and 
turned back, as I had the day 
before, to cover certain of my 
tracks. 
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Lechlade is typically Qot,. 
wold in its wide street and h; 
church spire, but unusual i 
its castellated rectory, whic, 
used to be the inn. I eroggeg 
the ‘ Halfpenny Bridge,’ alte. 


natively known as ‘ Threp 
Humpbacked Bridge,’ ang 
made over the fields by the 
side of the tow-path, accom. 
panied by a delighted otter. 
hound, towards a fine land- 
mark of three stately poplay 
guarding the lock - keeper's 
round cottage at Inglesham. 
I passed a bathing-pool with 
high diving-boards and spring- 
boards, the first (presumably) 
where charges are made to 
bathers. 

And so I came, accompanied 
by the songs of many larks, to 
the place where the Coln comes 
in on the left bank, and just 
by its side the Thames and 
Severn Canal. A_ refreshing 
notice stuck on the lock-keeper’s 
house caught my eye. It ran: 
“‘ This is not a public right-of- 
way, but the owners permit the 
public to use this path. Please 
keep to the footpath and kindly 
close ali gates. Thank you.” 
As a model of courtesy that 
would be hard to beat. 

I walked some way along 
the canal bank, the whole bed 
of which was overgrown with 
reeds, and the tow-path an 
avenue of cow-parsley. Above 
me rose tall aspen trees late 
in their foliage. 

But towering above all were 
the three immense poplars by 
the Round House, marking 


the junction of Thames, Colt, 
and Canal. 


I turned along the 
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siver-bank to Inglesham Church, 
where the hound was driven 
pack by cows. I then cut 
across to the River Cole, which 
gets as county boundary be- 
tween Wiltshire and Berkshire. 
It is a ten-foot ditch filled 
with irises just here, and im- 
mediately I was aware that I 
was in another land. I had 
left the Cotswold stone behind. 
Here in Berkshire everything 
was red brick. 

A brace of partridges got up 
at my feet, and there was a 
high-pitched note of baby rooks 
in the elms above. Then I 
came to the hamlet of Buscot 
Wick, a collection of cottages 
with a circular drive round 
them, and after that through 
one cornfield by an indistinct 
field-path that led me diag- 
onally into and across the 
rectory garden to the church- 
yard of Buscot on the very 
banks of the Thames. 

Luckily the rector was in 
the church, and he showed me 
what I should otherwise have 
missed, the Burne Jones win- 
dow, the painted panel on the 
pulpit by Mabuse, in which 
I failed to detect the incon- 
grtuity of a white-kneed black 
king (“No black knee ever 
bowed to Our Lord,”’ the rector 
reminded me), the Saxon font, 
and noble dog-tooth arch that 
is 80 much awry that no one 
can tell whether it was origin- 
ally rounded or pointed. 

He then took me into the 
rectory, which is a square, big- 
windowed house built by Inigo 
Jones, with half a dozen stone 
stairs leading to the front 
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door. He was just going off 
to marry some friend at Hun- 
gerford, and to my surprise I 
found that the B.B.C. choir 
were taking part. I did not 
realise before that they were 
ever allowed out of Broad- 
casting House. 

This living is the gift of 
Lord Faringdon, who lives at 
Buscot Park on the hillside 
above the water. 

The path led me on to an 
old mill-wheel that was turning 
slowly with the help of a 
steam-roller in a vain endeavour 
to pump water. Two robust 
men, one named Jonas, were 
in command. A great deal of 
water was bursting through 
the lasher, and there was quite 
a whirlpool below. 

This was Buscot Lock, my 
first on the Thames. The true 
first is St John’s at Lechlade. 
Thames had weirs since the 
days of King John, but locks 
only since Henry VIII.’s day. 
I was struck by the beauty 
of the flowers by the side of 
the lock as I crossed through 
the keeper’s garden to the 
Gloucestershire bank. The 
river was now @ hundred feet 
wide and six feet deep, but its 
clear colour had gone. It was 
olive and opaque. The steep 
banks were of clay. 

Then came a succession of 
very wide buttercup - filled 
meadows, but no sign of any 
houses. There was no path 
visible owing to the long grass. 
Soon came Eaton Weir, and 
at the ‘Anchor’ Inn on the 
Berkshire bank I saw my first 
punt moored. This is the 
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boundary between Gloucester- 
shire and Oxfordshire. 

Just over the fields stood 
Kelmscott, where William 
Morris’s fine greystone gabled 
Manor House stands, em- 
bowered among the elms. Miss 
Morris, in spite of being ill in 
bed, allowed me to see the 
Morris tapestry, wallpapers, 
tiles, and chintzes. The famous 
Kelmscott Chaucer lay in all 
the glory of its vellum in the 
centre of a four-poster bed. 
There were Rossetti portraits 
and Morris’s poems all over 
the house. I wandered among 
the flowers and shrubs in the 
garden, admiring the many- 
cornered, tall-chimneyed, gabled 
walls, the trim yew hedge (one 
cut in the likeness of a dragon), 
and the deep plum-coloured 
tulips. 

The whole village of Kelm- 
scott is built of Cotswold stone. 
At the ‘Plough’ Inn an old 
man told me of snow stopping 
the taking in of the hay at 
Stow-in-the-Wold. 

The memorial hall close by 
is a fine example of modern 
Cotswold architecture. I found 
the churchyard overgrown and 
Morris’s grave hard to find, 
though it was clipped round. 
The stone reads: ‘* William 
Morris 1834-1896. Jane Morris 
1839-1914.” 

As I went down the village 
again past the Manor House 
(which has fine outbuildings) 
I caught up a man with four 
farm stallions, and he led 
me along the meadows for a 
mile or two, and then pointed 
to a solitary tall ash - tree 
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above a hunting-gate ag my 
mark. 

It was not until I got to the 
spot that I realised that this 


was the river-bank. Th 
Thames is most unobtrusive, 
I stumbled over the shells of 
four speckled eggs from which 
the birds had hatched, but ] 
could not place them. 

Then came an iron bri 
and lock at Grafton Lock, and 
it was here that I first noticed 
that the hunting-gates were 
all painted battleship grey and 
numbered. I was to pass 
eighty-six before I came to 
Oxford. 

I watched with great interest 
four herons being mobbed by 
two crows ; they were exactly 
like Rugger players in their 
feinting and swerving. Fields 
of cattle came swooping down 
on me with curiosity, and 
more and more wild duck 
and partridges rose from under 
my feet. The Thames valley 
is extraordinarily rich in par- 
tridges. 

And so I came to the lovely 
and ancient stone bridge of 
Radcot, the oldest on the 
Thames, with a tall poplar by 
its one arch, a small girl ona 
grey riding over the meadows, 
a delightful-looking inn called 
the ‘Swan,’ with many canoes 
and punts and skiffs moored 
alongside. 

Radeot presumably is Far- 
ingdon’s water resort. It was 
from here that stone was 
shipped for the building of 
St Paul’s. The river gets 
broader at this spot, but no 
less lovely. 
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Ina field just beyond Radcot 
ix redshanks piped their way 
quickly over the grass and 
water. Then came Radcot 
lock, with beds of yellow 

ies on its smooth banks, 
a high footbridge over the 
water, many sand-pits, and 
great S-shaped bends, but no 
farm nor house nor passers-by. 

I chanced upon a big jack 
hare drinking, and then after 
many lonely fields came sud- 
denly on Rushy Weir and Lock 
all hidden away among under- 
growth, and I here crossed to 
the Oxfordshire bank to make 
for Tadpole Bridge, a single 
span stone bridge, with an inn, 
‘The Trout,’ on the Berkshire 
bank. 

Now I abandoned the river 
and made along the high road, 
with its wide green margins, 
for Bampton. Long, straight, 
green lanes of great beauty 
kept going off on either side, 
fading in the distance into the 
general green. Bampton has 
the big market square, huge 
church, comfortable big houses, 
and wide street of all Cotswold 
villages. 

After tea I caught the 5.30 
(Saturdays only) bus, which 
picked up more and more 
villagers at Aston and Duck- 
lington. After my two days’ 
loneliness I found Witney on 
Saturday evening almost over- 
poweringly metropolitan. It 
seemed a Clapham Junction of 
buses. Its ancient Butter Cross 
was swarming with country 
people weighed under with 
parcels, 

I changed buses here, and 


was soon crossing the Thames 
again at the beautiful toll 
bridge of Swinford at Eyns- 
ham. The way into Oxford 
from Eynsham is not beautiful. 


Oxford is always amusing, 
but the Americans in my hotel 
did not find mid-December 
weather conditions in mid-May 
particularly inspiring. In the 
night the cold turned to rain, 
and so the 10.30 bus that I 
caught on Sunday morning con- 
tained only one undergraduate 
and girl friend, and even they 
seemed undecided where to go. 

I noticed this time on crossing 
the Swinford Bridge that you 
can get a season-ticket for a 
bicycle for half a crown if you 
send in a photograph, “ the 
back of which should be white.”’ 
I noticed also, at Eynsham, 
that the dentist is only avail- 
able on Tuesdays from 3.15 to 
5.15. These Cotswold villagers 
must have good teeth, or none. 

I have always had a strong 
affection for this village, for 
it is the only place in which I 
have scored more than fifty at 
cricket. As an undergraduate 
I once made eighty-seven not 
out here, and was presented 
a8 a@ memento with a child’s 
unspliced bat. I was still 
thinking of this one ancient 
isolated triumph when the bus 
drew up at Stanton Harcourt. 
Here again is a lovely Oxford- 
shire village embowered among 
trees with a fine castellated 
house and a detached tower 
where Pope wrote the 
*¢ Dunciad.”’ 

At Bablock -hythe, where 
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there has been a ferry for 
seven hundred years, the bus 
swerved aside for Northmoor, 
and at Standlake, in the drench- 
ing downpour, I got down to 
walk back to the river at New- 
bridge, where there are really 
about six bridges, for the Wind- 
rush winds its way in here, and 
the old bridge has projecting 
buttresses on the west side only. 

But the great charm of New- 
bridge is not its bridge or its 
historical association with the 
Civil War, but its grand old 
inn, which has the finest name 
I know: it is called the ‘ Rose 
Revived.’ 

Here I drank tea in the rain 
until it was time to drink 
something stronger. Farmers 
drew up in cars, and a tall 
ex-soldier told me that he had 
once towed three men in a 
punt in two hours from Eyns- 
ham Bridge for a bet. It is 
over seven miles. 

A nineteen pound pike looked 
down menacingly at us from 
the wall, but the look of 
menace turned to one of con- 
tempt when after an argument 
about distance I produced the 
map that I had walked with 
all these three days to prove 
some point, and found that I 
had been under the impression 
that it was my usual inch to 
the mile when in reality it 
was @ half-inch map. 

No wonder I had found the 
Oxfordshire miles long miles, 
and under-estimated the dis- 
tance I had covered ! 

Not that I had walked far. 
Thirty miles in two days is 
nothing to get excited about, 


but it had made my hear 
beat uncertainly and removed 
the skin from many toes. 

One yokel told me that it 
was forty miles from Lechlade 
to Southall. I walked back 
in the rain to Standlake, and 
just had time in the ‘Bel’ 
to listen to a story about a 
fox without a stump that had 
been hunted for eight years 
by the Old Berkshire, and 
another about hounds being 
made to swim across the 
Thames at Shifford. Then my 
bus came in. 

A point of courtesy among 
the old men in these Oxford- 
shire inns is that they always 
rise to give the stranger the 
chair nearest the fire. 

After luncheon in Oxford it 
cleared, so I took a bus out 
to Wolvercot, and walked to 
the ‘Trout’ Inn at Godstow, 
where there is a beautifully 
kept garden facing the tumble- 
down walls of Godstow Priory. 
From here one gets the perfect 
view, over the wide green of 
Port Meadow, of Oxford’s dis- 
tant spires. 

The Thames is now broad 
enough for sailing, and three 
undergraduates were braving 
the cold and wet of this Sunday 
afternoon playing with centre- 
boards and tall sails. 

The Berkshire bank is fringed 
with about thirty tall aspen 
trees. Suddenly, as I was 
watching the sailing boats, I 
saw a sight that surely must 
be most uncommon. There 
came flying over the water, 
and dipping more delicately 
than any swallow, the black- 
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headed, swallow-tailed white 
ten that I had last seen in 
Shetland. What on earth was 
he doing in Oxford? He was 
alone and lost, and kept flying 
up and down, up and down, 
noiselessly and beautifully. 

The Thames does not flow 
through Oxford. It serves it in 
the office of a moat, and, hav- 
ing reached the Great Western 
Station, goes round by back 
streets and gasworks. But I 
had one compensation for fol- 
lowing it so carefully, for just 
before the station I saw one 
swan followed by six tiny 
cygnets, and in their rear, 
right on their tails, another 
swan flogging them to greater 
exertions. 

Across the Seven Bridges 
road I saw the Bridge House 
Hotel, and then came to coal 
barges at Osney Lock, and a 
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memorial to a young man of 
twenty-one who lost his life 
trying to rescue two boys. 
And then the funnels of river 
steamers told me that my 
journey was ended. I was at 
Folly Bridge, below which all 
men know the Thames. Are 
there not “‘ ninety miles of the 
most beautiful river scenery in 
the world,’’ and steamers cover- 
ing it twice daily ? 

I stood a long time on Folly 
Bridge looking down on the 
white line of college house- 
boats under their canopy of 
flowering chestnuts. I felt that 
I had been made a freeman of 
the Thames at last. Some of 
its best secrets are now mine, 
as they may be yours, if you 
will only begin by eating your 
grapes, I mean walking your 
river-bank, downwards from 
the source. 
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Hic et ubique. 


I, SWALLOWING THE ANCHOR, 


BY C. F. WALKER. 


“Yus, sir, this is the last 
time I see a mooring-swivel, 
may the Lord be praised,’’ 
said Mr Williams as he and I 
stood side by side on the 
battleship’s fo’c’sle, watching 
the great three-inch cable come 
clanking and groaning through 
the hawse-pipe. Its length 
seemed interminable, and I 
gazed up absently at the 
‘hump’ of Portland towering 
above the little dockyard, won- 
dering how many times the 
bo’sun had moored and un- 
moored under its shadow during 
his thirty years of sea service. 

“Here she comes, sir.’’ 

I looked over the side once 
more, to see what appeared to 
be some weird deep-sea mon- 
ster shimmering in the green 
water as it rose slowly into 
view from the depths. 

“Stop!” I held up my 
hand to the blacksmith on the 
cable-holder, and the seven- 
ton anchor paused in its ascent, 
swaying like a gigantic pendu- 
lum, while an able-seaman with 
a hose played a fizzing jet of 
water on the mud caked about 
its flukes. 

“Tl be swallowing her to- 
morrow,’’ pursued the bo’sun, 
nodding towards the monster 
with a smile. ‘And about 
time, too! ”’ 


Lest the landsman gain the 
impression that Mr Williams 
was contemplating the per. 
formance of some prodigious 
gastronomical feat, it should 
be explained that ‘ swallowing 
the anchor’ is the sailor's 
term for leaving the sea for 
good, to enjoy the blessings 
of the land with the fruits 
of his labours, as the naval 
prayer rather appropriately 
has it. 

“Yes ; you won’t be sorry, 
I dare say,’ I replied, not 
without a touch of envy. For 
every true sailor, in his heart 
of hearts, dreams of the little 
cottage with a plot of land that 
will be his some day... . 

The man with the hose 
finished his job and lay in- 
board. The anchor was sheeted 
home and secured. I glanced 
at my watch. ‘ That’s beaten 
our record ‘unmoor’ by 
nearly a minute,’ I observed 
to my companion. 

‘Aye. Not so bad,” he 
agreed, “though I’ve seen it 
done better in the old days.” 
He would never allow that 
anything modern could be a8 
good as its predecessors—a 
not uncommon trait amongst 
those who go down to the sea in 
ships. But, as a matter of fact, 
I knew we had just performed 
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g remarkably smart evolution, 
of the reason for which I 
was well aware. For every 
man on the fo’e’sle realised 
that this was Mr Williams’ 
last voyage, and, as a subtle 
expression of his feelings— 
despite a bluff manner and a 
caustic tongue the little bo’sun 
was the most popular officer 
in the ship—had made an 
extra special effort. The result 
was that everything, for once, 
had gone like clockwork. 
Rather a touching tribute, I 
thought, and one that, in 
spite of his grudging praise, 
he would appreciate more than 
anything else they could have 
done. 

“ And I shan’t miss that old 
lump, neither,” said the officer 
in question, nodding contempt- 
uously towards Portland as the 
ship nosed her way through 
the ‘hole in the wall’ and 
headed for the open sea. 

But, for all his expressions 
of pleasure at the prospect 
opening ahead of him, I fancied 
that his eyes were unnaturally 
bright and his voice unwar- 
rantably harsh as he turned 
abruptly to the captain of the 
fo’e’sle with the order that on 
80 many countless occasions 
had terminated our proceedings 
for’ard. 

“Wash down !” 


When I reached the fo’c’sle 
a8 the ship passed up Ply- 
mouth Sound that evening, I 
found the little bo’sun already 
there. “Taking a last look 
at the sights, Mr Williams ? ”’ 
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I remarked jocularly as I joined 
him in the eyes of the ship. 

‘Yes, sir. There’s Drake’s 
Island and Mount Batten ; the 
ferry and Devil’s Point. I 
shan’t see them again—not 
from seaward, anyhow,’ he 
chuckled, rubbing his hands 
together gleefully. 

Wondering how many more 
times I was destined to pass 
those landmarks, I turned my 
attention to a couple of tugs 
which had been fussing offi- 
ciously round and now came 
alongside to guide us up the 
Hamoaze to our berth. By 
dint of much pushing and pull- 
ing they mancuvred us into 
position, and then, with what 
must have seemed almost in- 
credible dexterity had it not 
all been so familiar, they 
coaxed our thirty thousand 
ton bulk alongside the jetty 
in the north yard. 

Heaving - lines whizzed 
through the air; wires came 
snaking through the water like 
sea-serpents ; a little man in 
a bowler hat waved red and 
green flags, and blew a whistle 
till it seemed as though his 
cheeks would burst. And, as 
the result of all this, we 
eventually found ourselves 
snugly and securely moored 
to the dockyard wall once 
more. 

I always made a point of 
being the last man of the 
mooring party to leave the 
fo’e’sle, and I was not too 
pleased, therefore, when the 
bo’sun found several quite un- 
necessary little jobs to do 
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before he would consent to go 
below. A wire wanted tauten- 
ing here; there a lashing was 
not quite to his liking; this 
slip must be taken off and 
put on again a link farther 
for’ard. At length, however, 
he could find no more excuse 
for lingering, and consented 
to accompany me down the 
ladder, when, manwuvring like 
the tugs, I managed to steer 
him into the wand: -room. 


Well, your pay ’ealth, 
sir,’’ said the little man when 
the steward had provided the 
necessary refreshment. 

“The same to you, Mr Wil- 
liams,”’? I replied cordially. 
‘And may you enjoy your 
well-earned rest for many years 
to come,” 

“Thank you, sir. Yes; 
I reckon I have earned a bit 
of a stand-easy, a8 you might 
say,’’ he mused. ‘ Thirty years 
man and boy I’ve been at sea, 
with never a shore job the 
whole time. It’s a big slice 
out of a man’s life. It’s hard 
on the missus, too. Six foreign 
commissions I’ve done since 
we were married, and there’s 
my eldest boy nearly a man 
now and scarcely knows me 
by sight. But I’m going to 
make up for it now, sir.’’ 

I had never known the little 
bo’sun so loquacious before. 
Evidently the prospect of his 
new-born freedom was poing 
to his head. 

‘‘ And where are you going 
to settle ? ”’ I asked. 

For answer he turned to the 


ward-room table, where oy 
amateur navigators had been 
amusing themselves with. a 
small-scale chart. Then, 

the pipe out of his mouth, he 
pointed with a much bitten 
stem to the approximate geo. 
metrical centre of England. 

‘There, sir,’’ he chuckled, 
‘‘ Somewhere where I can’t geg 
the sea.”’ 

I nodded appreciatively, 
‘‘ And how will you pass the 
time, I wonder, with no stores 
to muster nor fo’c’slemen to 
chase ? ’’ I inquired. 

“ Ah! T’ll be able to do all 
the things I’ve wanted to do 
for the past thirty years but 
never had the time for,” he 
replied. ‘‘ A bit o’ gardening 
and keep a cow or two, maybe; 
sit with the missus in the 
evenings when supper’s cleared 
away; sing in the choir; 
teach the boy to box...” 
His voice tailed off, and his 
steady grey eyes lit with 
pleasure at the thought of all 
his life-long ambitions about 
to be satisfied. ‘ Anything s0 
long as there’s no more sea 
to it,’? he concluded, drain- 
ing the contents of his glass 
at a gulp. 

Then, as though half ashamed 
of having allowed me this 
glimpse behind the veil, he 
thanked me abruptly and went 
below to doff his uniform for 
rae lant, time. 


When Mr Williams, ‘le 
strangely unfamiliar in a suit 
of rough tweeds, appeared on 
the quarter-deck some half an 
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hour later, if was a curious 
fact that most of the ship’s 
company seemed to be occupied 
in the vicinity. The gun-room 
was there in force, too, and all 
the younger members of the 
ward-room—a tribute to the 
little man’s general popularity. 

As a matter of fact I believe 
he had said good-bye to the 
majority of them personally, 
put now, with a curt expression 
of farewell and a stiff little 
salute to include us all, he 
turned and hurried over the 
gangway. Somebody for’ard 
raised @ cheer, which was 
taken up by the men, but 
he gave no sign of having 
noticed it. 

I watched that short, square 
figure, reminiscent somehow of 
a brig under sail, picking its 
way between gun-shields, piles 
of iron plates, rusty cables, 
and all the débris of the 
dockyard until it was lost to 
sight round the corner of a 
smithy’s shop. He _ never 
looked back. 

Mr Williams had swallowed 
the anchor. 


Soon after this I was trans- 
ferred to a Pompey ship, and 
more than two years elapsed 
before I found myself back in 
the West Country once more. 
It is a bad habit of mine 
always to go for a long walk 
on Sunday afternoon, in de- 
fiance of the usual custom of 
the Service which prescribes a 
‘stretch off the shore’ on 
one’s bunk, at all events until 
Seven bells. Accordingly on 


the first Sunday after my 
arrival in Guzzle, a8 Devonport 
is affectionately known on the 
lower deck, I crossed to the 
Cornish side and set out along 
the cliffs above Cawsand Bay 
towards Rame Head, intending 
to take a circular course which 
would bring me back presently 
to Torpoint. 

I had walked for some time, 
and was beginning to have 
thoughts of a stand-easy—for 
the afternoon was very hot— 
when my attention was at- 
tracted by a magnificent hedge 
of fuchsias fronting the garden 
of a little whitewashed cottage. 
And then I noticed a strangely 
familiar figure at work in the 
garden, At the sound of my 
footsteps the figurestraightened, 
and I found myself looking 
across the hedge into a pair of 
steady grey eyes. 

Yes; it was Mr Williams, 
and his whole face beamed 
with delight at the sight of 
an old shipmate. Unlatching 
the front gate, he greeted me 
with a most cordial welcome 
and bade me step inside. Then, 
planting me in the shade of 
the little porch, he disappeared 
into the interior of the cottage, 
from whence there soon pro- 
ceeded a gentle plashing sound, 
most pleasing to a tired pedes- 
trian on a sultry day. 

The missus and kids were 
out on a picnic, he explained, 
but so long as I did not mind 
this suited him all the better. 
One could not enjoy a proper 
yarn about old times while 
balancing tea-cups in the best 
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parlour with women fussing 
aus 

I arene the mabe that 
I might meet Mrs Williams 
later, and settled down to 
enjoy myself. For the next 
hour and a half we exchanged 
reminiscences—that pastime so 
dear to the heart of every 
sailor. Or, to be strictly ac- 
curate, my host supplied the 
reminiscences while I was con- 
tent to listen, occasionally fur- 
nishing a forgotten detail, and 
enjoying his excellent brew of 
draught cider. 

When we had exhausted the 
possibilities of our last com- 
mission together, we turned 
to a former one, when I had 
been a midshipman and he a 
newly promoted warrant officer. 
And when that, too, was. done, 
he told me yarns of ships that 
had been mere names when I 
first went to sea, and of men 
who had long since ‘ swallowed 
the anchor.’ 

Before I left—which I was 
only allowed to do under a 
solemn promise to come again 
on the following Sunday—the 
little ex-bo’sun insisted on con- 
ducting me round his ‘ place.’ 
As one might have expected, 
everything, inside and out, was 
as immaculate as the store- 
rooms in which he had once 
taken such pride, and which 
had called forth eulogies from 
the most exacting of inspecting 
admirals. 

‘¢ Well, Mr Williams,” I ob- 
served, as we stood at his 
front gate watching the sun 
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sinking towards the Cornish 
hills, “‘ you seem to have mage 
yourself very comfortable here, 
I must say. But surely,” I 
could not refrain from adding, 
“this is a long way ras 
where you intended to settle 3” 

My host sucked thoughtfully 
at his pipe before replying, 
and I fancied I caught the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his 
eye. ‘Well, sir,” he ex- 
plained, “‘I figured out that 
where I couldn’t see the sea, I 
couldn’t see the ships, either, 
me 

He made a little gesture with 
his pipe-stem, embracing the 
port whence Drake and his 
gallant band had sailed for 
the Spanish Main; the Hoe, 
on which the famous game of 
bowls took place; the far-off 
Eddystone — first landfall of 
many a returning wanderer. 
And in that moment I com- 
prehended something of what 
happens to a man whose whole 
life, since boyhood, has been 
spent in ships. Perhaps | 
should feel like that some 
day.... 

‘¢ And you spend your time 
gardening ?’’ I asked, rather 
fatuously perhaps. 

The little bo’sun looked for 


all the world like a guilty 


schoolboy, caught in the act of 
breaking one of the rules. 

“ Well, not exactly, sir,” he 
confessed, ‘‘ though gardening’s 
my hobby in my spare time. 
But I’ve got a job in the 
dockyard—so’s I can smell the 
tar and scrubbed canvas, you 
see——”’ 
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FOG. 


BY T. WOODROOFFE. 


A cruiser was steaming 
across the Bay, moving lazily 
in the long swell. The March 
sun, shining out of a cloudless 
sky, was pleasantly warm, and 
the Ward-room lay about on 
the quarter-deck, some reading, 
some merely idling and content 
to gaze dreamily at the por- 
poises that kept pace with the 
ship, lolloping out of the water 
with a kind of bark as they 
filled their lungs with air. 
Their motion was beautifully 
rhythmical and easy. They 
would shoot out of the sea 
with a plop, one after the 
other, curve gracefully over to 
dive again without a splash 
and skim away just below the 
surface, hazy shapes of bluey- 
grey. So effortless were they 
that the sea seemed to be 
gliding past them. 

Untidy smudges of funnel- 
smoke stretched across the 
horizon; at times two trails 
would meet and lift high up in 
the sky, making fantastic criss- 
cross patterns which became 
fainter and fainter until finally 
they disappeared as if ashamed 
in the end to spoil the purity 
of the blue. The cruiser was 
coming up to Ushant, the 
Clapham Junction of the sea 
whence ships spread out on 
their various courses : to South 
America, the Cape, the Medi- 
terranean. Others, like the 
cruiser, were converging on 


the light, homeward bound. 
The tiny dots far away to 
starboard were coasters making 
for Brest or Bordeaux; they 
used the inside channel and 
hugged the shore. The activity 
gave the officers watching on 
the quarter-deck the feeling of 
expectancy that one gets after 
a long monotonous railway 
journey over miles of veldt 
when one can recognise from 
the signs out of the window 
that a large town is not far off. 
Instead of a single track the 
rails multiply into shining rows ; 
the train rocks over the points ; 
single houses flash by ; a level- 
crossing; @ large signal-box ; 
a child waves from a back 
garden ; other trains shriek by, 
and the passengers start col- 
lecting their belongings from 
the racks. It felt as if, just 
around that stark white tower, 
there were a crowded hospi- 
table port. The sea was no 
longer a wide, unfriendly, empty 
tract. These signs of human 
activity were reassuring and 
comforting ; the cruiser seemed 
to gain in size and importance 
and prestige. She was no 
longer just an infinitesimal speck 
rashly intruding into the im- 
mensity of sea and sky. 

A liner, huge, disdainful, 
passed close to, outward bound. 
Her dove-grey hull and red 
funnels with black tips showed 
her to be a Union Castle 
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packet, and from her speed 
she was a mail-boat. The 
blue ensign at her peak flut- 
tered down in salute and Toby 
sat up to curse the signalman 
who was slow in replying. 
Dresses of girls made vivid 
blobs of colour against the 
white of her upperworks, and 
at that distance the owners of 
the dresses were all beautiful 
and all romantic. They had 
no middle-watch to keep, 
thought Toby, and envied them 
their carefree life. Beef-tea at 
eleven, dancing after dinner, 
and they were steaming south 
all the time. In a couple of 
days they would be in the 


tropics. 
He shivered. The air was 
suddenly colder. A _ haze, 


hardly noticeable, had crept 
up and dimmed the brilliance 
of the sun. The horizon, in- 
stead of being a clear-cut line, 
was blurred and indistinct. 
He got up, and the rail was 
clammy to the touch as he 
pulled himself to his feet. He 
looked round. The sea was 
more oily than ever and no 
longer blue. The sun was a 
dirty yellow ball, and a cold 
damp puff of air caught him 
as he went below. ‘“‘ Fog,’’ he 
thought; “just my luck. It 
would be my middle.’’ Almost 
before he had reached the Mess 
he heard the shriek of the 
cruiser’s syren, and the vibra- 
tion in the stern quietened 
down as the revolutions fell. 

He had dinner, and forgot 
about it. 

At two minutes before mid- 
night he clumped sleepily up 


the steep ladder on to the 
compass platform. The ship 
was creeping along, hardly 
moving. She was silent and 
unreal. His eyes, unaccus- 
tomed to the darkness, could 
not distinguish anything on 
the bridge. He groped his way 
towards the faint glow from 
the binnacle. 

‘‘ Here you are, Toby,” said 
@ voice; ‘proper snorter. 
Hight knots, six five revs., 
course 0 five o. I’ll show you 
where we are supposed to be 
on the chart.’’ They pulled 
aside the curtain of painted 
canvas over the bridge chart 
table and poked their heads 
inside. Toby saw that they 
were in mid-channel. 

“The pilot got a W/T fix at 
eight o’clock of Ushant and 
the Lizard, and that puts us 
about here. Haven’t seen a 
yard for hours. We seem to be 
fairly clear of traffic for the 
moment, but we’ll be getting 
into it soon. Fog look-outs 
are placed, and the skipper’s 
in the chart-house with the 
navigator. Night-night. I wish 
you joy.” He hurried down the 
ladder and Toby was left alone. 

He looked out over the 
dodger. Just a blank opaque 
wall. He could not even see 
the forecastle. He glanced aft, 
and a greenish glow from the 
engine-room hatch cut off the 
rest of the ship like a curtain. 
He felt isolated on his little 
perch of steel. It did not feel 
as if the ship were beneath 
him ; he seemed to be floating 
through space—not so much 
floating as suspended motion- 
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less in a void between two 
worlds. The fog seemed to 
press down on him and muffle 
him. It was worse than dark- 
ness—on the darkest night there 
is some light—it was like being 
blind in a dark cellar. Drips 
of water had condensed on 
everything he touched: his 
face, his hair, the peak of his 
cap. He put down the bridge 
windows, but they might never 
have been up for all the differ- 
ence it made. Every minute, 
though he was expecting it, the 
syren blared out and startled 
him. He always forgot about 
it before it was due. There it 
was again. 

Like an echo, he heard 
another; far off it seemed. 
Then again, nearer. He peered 
out into the fog, trying to 
pierce it by sheer will-power. 
The other ship was over to 
port somewhere. He suddenly 
heard her fog-horn again, terri- 
fically loud, as if it were a foot 
or two away, and as its blare 
died away he could hear the 
whine of turbines and the 
gurgle and swish of a wash. 
The noise crossed ahead and 
became fainter. He found that 
he had been holding his breath. 
He had seen nothing, and yet 
@ ship had crossed his bows at 
high speed, only a few yards 
off. He swore at it reflectively. 
Could not have missed by more 
than a hundred feet, he de- 
cided, and moving like a train. 
Must be the Jersey packet, 
running to time-table. He felt 
sorry for her captain—night 
after night the same risks and 
never any thanks. It was like 


that with all these boats that 
ran to time. If you were late 
you lost your job, if you 
crashed it was your fault. But 
they were a danger to navi- 
gation all the same. It amused 
him to wonder what would 
have happened if the cruiser 
had been hit amidships. The 
passengers would not have 
known the first thing about it, 
perhaps @ score of survivors 
from the two ships. He might 
have been saved, but then the 
water was pretty cold. Any- 
how, what did it matter? She 
had gone. She most probably 
did not know how close she had 
been to the cruiser. He could 
not even hear her horn any 
more. 

He gazed out ahead trying 
to pierce the blankness until it 
became @ physical effort. He 
was also listening hard for the 
syrens of other ships, and at 
times they seemed to be all 
round him. Fog does queer 
things with sound ; sometimes 
it conducts it, so that a ship 
will appear to be much closer 
than she really is; at others, 
it will act as a blanket and you 
will not be able to hear a ship 
within a quarter of a mile of 
you. And you could never tell 
in what direction she lay. 

He leaned forward suddenly. 
What was that? It couldn’t 
be the light of a ship. He 
peered at a vague efflorescence 
on the starboard bow, and then 
realised it was only a light that 
had been exposed somewhere 
below that was being reflected 
back by the fog. 

‘““Go and tell them to shut 
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that door down on B. gun- 
deck,’”’ he ordered the messen- 
ger who was lurking unseen at 
the back of the bridge. A cry 
of ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir,” and a 
scurry of feet on the ladder 
showed that his order was 
being obeyed. 

Now it seemed to be clearing 
@ little. He thought he could 
make out the dim figure of the 
look-out in the bows, and then 
realised that it was only imag- 
ination. He had often had the 
same feeling when driving a 
car at night. He had almost 
dropped off to sleep and pulled 
up suddenly at the sight of 
what he took to be a heavy 
dray, only to find that there 
was nothing there, and now he 
sometimes felt as if the ship 
were just under some gigantic 
cliff and he almost tensed his 
muscles for the crash. He 
stamped about to keep himself 
awake, to shake off the hyp- 
notic drowsiness caused by 
staring for long at nothing. 
The fog-horn roared out with 
a shattering insistence until 
it was almost a physical pain, 
but it did nothing towards 
making him more wakeful. 

Footsteps sounded on the 
grating behind him, and he 
recognised the face of the 
captain, lit up by the binnacle 
light as he bent over to glance 
at the compass. It stood out 
vividly for a second, a cameo 
in the murk, and then dis- 
appeared. The navigator fol- 
lowed him, and both peered out 
ahead. He could not see them, 
only hear their coat buttons 
scratching against the dodger. 


“Any signs of lifting?” 
asked the captain. 

‘¢ No, sir.”’ 

“Keep a good look out for 
St Catherine’s light, officer of 
the watch.” 

‘¢ Aye aye, sir.”’ 

‘¢ And start soundings.” 

‘“¢ Aye aye, sir.”’ 

Toby gave the messenger an 
order, and soon there were 
indistinct noises and more 
orders from unseen men on 
one of the platforms below the 
bridge. There was a plop and 
@ whirr as the lead was released 
and the wire ran out from the 
drum of the sounding machine. 
Then a low humming as the 
electric motor reeled it in again. 

The leading seaman of the 
sounding party came up to the 
bridge and handed the officer 
of the watch a glass tube and a 
boxwood scale. 

‘¢ Bight fathom, sir,’’ he re- 
ported as he handed them over. 

Toby checked the reading 
by the light in the chart table 
and reported eight fathom to 
the captain. 

‘‘ Take a line.”’ 

“ Aye aye, sir.”’ 

He gave the leading seaman 
his orders in a low voice. 
“Carry on sounding every four 
minutes by the clock. Take the 
deck-watch.”’ 

For the next twenty minutes 
the three stood silent, gazing 
out at nothingness. The leading 
seaman came up at intervals 
with glass tubes, and Toby 
jotted down the readings and 
the times they were taken. 

Whirr.... plop... . Bzzzz2z2. 
... Hum. He felt drowsy again 
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and his eyes were smarting. 
At the end of twenty minutes 
that seemed an eternity, the 
navigator had his line of sound- 
ings and he and the captain 
went off to the chart-house 
together. 

“Fairly good line, sir,” he 
announced at last after fiddling 
about with tracing paper on 
the chart. ‘‘ We ought to be 
somewhere about here. They 
agree with the fix at eight. 
It’s the first of the ebb at 
Dover and that makes it slack 
water about here. .. .’’ Their 
voices rumbled out from the 
chart-house. 

“ Messenger ! ’’ called Toby. 

“ Sir ! ” 

“ Cocoa.” 

“ Aye aye, sir.” 

The steaming hot liquid, 
thick and rich, not your 
emasculated shore variety, but 
proper ship’s cocoa—you can 
see the fat floating on the top 
and you can stand your spoon 
up in it—warmed him, and 
he and the pilot talked for a 
little under its influence. Toby 
told him about the cross- 
channel packet that had just 
missed them, and the pilot 
told how, before the war, a ship 
of the Channel Fleet had found 
a port bow light on the star- 
board side of her fo’c’sle when 
the hands turned-to in the 
morning. A battleship. She 
must have cut down a fishing 
vessel in the night and no one 
knew the first thing about it. 
It was an awkward thing to 
explain away, as from the 
position of the light it proved 
the battleship in the wrong. 


They were interrupted by a 
hail from the look-out on the 
fo’e’sle. 

“‘ Light right ahead, sir,” he 
sang out, his voice sounding 
distant and mournful. It was 
startling in its suddenness— 
this reminder that the ship 
consisted of more than the tiny 
square platform up in the fog. 

Toby jumped for the voice- 
pipe. 

‘“* Hard aport.” 

‘‘ Hard aport, sir. Helm’s 
hard aport, sir.”’ 

A pause, while he glanced 
alternately ahead, in a vain 
attempt to see the light, and at 
the compass swinging round 
sluggishly. 

‘* Midships.”’ 

‘¢ Midships, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Starboard twenty.” 

“‘ Starboard twenty, sir.’”’ 

‘¢ Midships.”’ 

‘* Midships, sir.’’ 

“« STEADY.” 

‘* Steady, sir: o nine 0, sir.’’ 

“* Steer that.” 

Toby looked anxiously over 
the side. ‘‘ What is it ? ” asked 
the captain urgently ; he had 
darted out from the chart-house 
when he heard the sound of the 
helm going hard over. 

‘Dunno, sir. Light reported 
right ahead. There she is.”?’ A 
fishing boat, rocking in the 
cruiser’s bow-wave, was gliding 
rapidly aft, feet away from the 
side. In a second she was a dim 
glow, which grew rapidly fainter 
until she disappeared altogether. 
They could hear her skipper 
cursing them in his fright. 
Toby turned to the navigator. 

‘Nearly picked him off, sir.’’ 
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‘¢ Was he sounding his horn ? ”’ 
asked the captain. 

‘Didn’t hear anything, sir. 
Must have been asleep.”’ 

“Did you get the time you 
altered ? ” from the navigator. 

“Two thirty-seven, sir. Shall 
I bring her back now? We’ve 
had five minutes on this course.” 
He bent over the voice-pipe 
again and brought her round. 
“Course, sir, o five o,’’ he 
reported to the captain. 

“Very good.” 

The fog was getting less 
dense. Toby could not see any 
farther, but he felt it never- 
theless. At times it seemed 
that he could see for miles. 
He thought he could make out 
the dim outline of the shore— 
a low dark line; and then he 
realised that he could see across 
the bridge, and that the line 
he saw was only the edge of the 
dodger on the other side of the 
bridge. 

After a little there appeared 
to be a lightening away on the 
port bow, a spot where the fog 
had lifted a little. Then it was 
@ suspicion of a glow, but it 
came at regular intervals. He 
looked away and then back 
again. It was still there. He 
counted under his breath. Glow, 
one, two, three, four, five; 
glow, one, ... Yes. That was 
it. No doubt about it. 

“St Catherine’s light, sir. 
About o one o. It’s the right 
period. There it is now. Do 
you see it, sir? I’ll get a bear- 
ing. O one two, sir.”’ 

‘** All right, got it,’ said the 
navigator, and went over to the 
compass to get a bearing himself. 


“That’s her all right, sir,” 
he reported to the captain. 

All three blinked into the 
darkness for a bit. The glow 
got brighter. Then it was a 
nebulous radiance every five 
seconds, which got brighter 
and brighter until it seemed to 
be rushing towards them. Then 
it suddenly shone out with the 
blinding brilliance of a search- 
light. 

The ship had run out of the 
fog. Lights of other ships 
appeared as if by magic all 
round them. He looked up, and 
stars were shining overhead. 

After a little the captain 
said, ‘‘ You can go on now. 
Twelve knots.”’ 

Their bow-wave increased, 
and the hum from the turbines 
took on a higher note. He 
called in the fog look-outs and 
stopped sounding. 

Right ahead of them was a 
cluster of fishing boats. Thank 
God it has lifted, thought Toby ; 
there’d have been a proper 
bunch of bananas if we had got 
into that lot ! When he was on 
his course again after altering 
round them, the captain went 
off to the chart-house. 

‘¢ Call me when St Catherine’s 
is abeam.”’ 

‘ Aye aye, sir.” 

He and the navigator chatted 
about fishing until four, when 
Toby was relieved. 

“Lovely morning,” said his 
relief, stretching and taking 
deep breaths of air; ‘ peaceful 
middle ? ” 

‘6 Not so bad,” replied Toby, 
and in five minutes he was in 
his bunk and asleep. 
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HOW I LOST 


BY MAJOR N. A. 


In the autumn of 1912, 
having returned to my home 
at Shawnigan Lake, Vancouver 
Island, B.C., from Dawson City, 
I received a note from a great 
friend of mine in Victoria 
(whom we will call L. D.) 
asking me to come down at 
once; something of great im- 
portance had turned up. 

The Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway passed along the east- 
em shore of Shawnigan Lake, 
but at this time only one 
tran a day ran between 
Nanaimo and Victoria. This 
train left Shawnigan Lake each 
morning at 9 A.M., and, there 
being no other means of trans- 
port, I had to wait till the 
following morning. 

On arrival at my friend’s 
office (he was local representa- 
tive of one of the most in- 
fluential companies in Canada) 
I found him very much ex- 
cited. His story was as 
follows :— 

A young brother-in-law of 
his living at Yale, B.C., on the 
Fraser River, had spent the 
greater part of the summer in 
company with two young 
American prospectors from 
Nevada, panning in and about 
what was known as Roderick 
Creek, where many years pre- 
viously a number of miners 
had been at work sluicing 
the creek gravels for placer 
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gold with good results. Rod- 
erick Creek is a tributary enter- 
ing the Fraser Canyon about 
three miles east of Yale in 
the western foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of gold dust and nuggets 
had been dredged and mined 
out of the bed of the Fraser 
River itself in and near Yale 
at periods when the river was 
low, usually in the autumn. 
Yale in the ’sixties was a well- 
known and thriving mining town 
during the boom days of the 
Cariboo Gold Rush ; but, like 
nearly all placer mining camps, 
directly the rich claims are 
worked out, there is nothing 
left to maintain the population ; 
consequently the boom town 
fades away. 

The two young American 
prospectors had been invited 
by R. (the brother-in-law re- 
ferred to) to spend a couple of 
months with him at Yale, to 
go into the Roderick Creek 
country and do some prospect- 
ing. This was the preliminary 
explanation given me by L. D. 
Then he said, “ I’ve asked the 
Allen brothers to come to my 
office this afternoon and show 
you what they have found, 
and I think you will be sur- 
prised ; they will be here at 
two o’clock.”’ 

At two o’clock they arrived ; 
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the office door was closed and 
locked ; I was introduced to 
two fine-looking lads, strong 
and healthy, about twenty-one 
and twenty-four years of age 
respectively. One of them car- 
ried a large red bandana hand- 
kerchief which appeared to 
contain some very heavy sub- 
stance. He placed it on the 
table and unfastened the knot, 
and to my amazement a mass 
of free gold was exposed. There 
were two large amalgam balls 
of gold dust about the size of 
tennis balls, then masses of 
coarse gold in thin slabs like the 
blades of a pocket-knife ; also 
many pieces of oxidised quartz, 
held together with free gold. 
It was a wonderful sight. The 
estimated value of all these 
specimens was in the neigh- 
bourhood of six hundred 
pounds. After gloating over 
them I said, ‘‘ Will you tell me 
the story of your find, and 
then what you propose to do 
about it ? ”’ 

The brothers Allen were 
washing a few pans of gravel 
near the mouth of a small 
creek which emptied itself into 
the head waters of Roderick 
Creek, when they were excited 
at finding a few heavy colours 
of gold in their pans. These 
colours were rough, from which 
it was evident that the gold 
had not travelled far, and had 
most probably broken from a 
rich quartz stringer in the 
vicinity. The formation of the 
country rock was black slate 
granite and porphyry. The 
boys followed up the Creek 
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slowly day after day, panning 


the gravel carefully. The 
higher up the Creek they went, 
the better the prospects and 
the coarser the gold. Soon, 
above a point in the Creek, 
the gold prospects faded out. 
They could get no colours 
at all. Having proved this, 
they concentrated their efforts 
in the vicinity. So steep was 
the Creek that the country 
rock of black slate was visible 
through and above a certain 
amount of overburden and 
gravel which covered the Creek 
bed to a considerable depth. 
With pick and shovel the lads 
moved yards and yards of 
gravel and slide rock in their 
attempt further to expose the 
black slate in their search for 
@ possible rich vein of quartz. 
All the time they were shovel- 
ling they were also at frequent 
intervals making panning tests, 
until one day they found them- 
selves on a red-hot scent by 
washing out several pans rich 
in coarse rough gold. Their 
excitement can well be im- 
agined, especially by those who 
have had experience in pros- 
pecting for gold. They re- 
doubled their efforts where the 
panning continued to show 
rich results, and advanced very 
slowly. Then they panned out 
some rich specimens of gold in 
white quartz, the latter being 
rough and angular, pointing 
definitely to the fact that the 
ledge or vein from whence it 
came could not be far away. 
They panned and stripped off 
the overburden with renewed 
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property ? ”’ 

They said, ‘“‘ The situation is 
this: nearly all the country in 
and about Roderick Creek is 
covered by Crown - Granted 
Mineral Claims staked years 
and years ago. Very few of 
the original stakes are left 
standing, as most of them were 
burnt down some time ago by 
a forest fire. It is just possible 
that our find may be covered 
by an old Crown-Granted Claim. 
We have found the remains of 
one survey post about fifty 
yards from our discovery, but 
cannot tell in which direction 
the side lines may run. We 
have come to you at the sug- 
gestion of L. D., who states 
that we can place the greatest 
confidence in you regarding 
the secrecy of our find, and 
that you could probably find 
@ buyer for us if all is well.” 

After due consideration I 
said that first of all it would 
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yon. Now this crossing con- 
sisted of a strong but ancient 
wire cable made fast on both 
sides of the Canyon. To this 
cable was attached a small 
wooden bucket or cage. It was 
about five feet long and three 
and a half feet wide, with board 
sides only eight inches in width. 
Two men could kneel one 
behind the other in this bucket. 
The method of propulsion was 
to haul oneself along by 
pulling on another smaller 
wire rope attached to the 
bucket, which was suspended 
some 120 feet above the 
water-level of the Canyon. It 
was hard work hauling on the 
cable, but so long as the 
weather was calm there was 
not much trouble. The bucket 
swayed about a good deal, and 
anyone @ bit squeamish at 
looking down from a height 
would be uncomfortable. R. 
said the only danger was that, 











owing to the age of the two 
wire ropes and the rust formed 
on them, there was always the 
possibility of the pull - rope 
jamming, in which case anyone 
in the bucket would have to 
make his way hand over hand 
on the big cable to either 
bank. 

We crossed safely, and then 
proceeded along a narrow trail 
leading over the near-by moun- 
tains until we came to the upper 
part of Roderick Creek. Here 
we descended, and followed an 
old trail in the Oreek Valley. 
We passed several tumble-down 
log cabins used by the early 
miners, and I saw evidence of 
considerable placer mining work 
of by-gone years. 

Finally we arrived at the 
junction of Roderick Creek 
with the North and South 
Forks. Here we found the 
remains of a two-stamp mill 
and a fairly large wooden 
mill-house. Close by was a 
well-built cook-house. Most of 
the buildings were dilapidated. 
The cook-house stove was still 
there, but terribly rusty. R. 
had brought a few lengths of 
galvanised stove pipe on his 
pack so that we could use 
the stove and keep ourselves 
warm, as the nights were cold. 
We were at a fairly high 
altitude, surrounded by heavily 
timbered country in a narrow 
and deep gorge. It was a 
marvel how the heavy mining 
machinery had been trans- 
ported on pack horses over the 
steep and narrow trail we had 
traversed that day. It seemed 
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incredible that even horses had 
been slung across that steel 
cable. 

L. D. and I were now full 
of eagerness to view the rich 


prospect. It was about a mile 
from the old mill buildings in 
a tributary of the North Fork 
of Roderick Creek. The strike 
was made about half-way up 
this tributary on the right side, 
or right limit as it is called. 
At length we reached the spot. 

There was a shaft about six 
feet in depth and four feet 
wide. Jumping into the shaft, 
we beheld six feet of an exposed 
quartz vein in black slate, of 
which we had been told. It 
varied in width from a few 
inches to between eight and 
ten inches. I had a small 
geological hammer with me and 
a strong pocket-knife. I ex- 
amined the exposed reef care- 
fully before attempting to pick 
out any of the ore; gold was 
visible in many places in the 
reef. I began chipping out a 
section of the vein, and found 
all the quartz carried free gold. 
These samples were placed in a 
small canvas sack I had brought 
with me. In one spot, where 
the vein widened out to six 
inches, I found it immensely 
rich—masses of gold in thin 
streaks like the blades of a 
small knife, which could be 
levered out of the quartz with 
a pocket-knife. L. D. and I 


could hardly tear ourselves 
away from this jeweller’s shop. 
It reminded me of Klondike 
days. hs 
As there were some mining 
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tools at the old mill, I sug- 
gested we should sink the shaft 
a few feet deeper to see if the 
rich ore continued or whether 
it were only on the surface. 
We reached a depth of twelve 
feet and all was well: the ore 
continued just as rich as at 
five feet. 

We had collected about $800 
worth of specimens and solid 
gold, and a8 we were not yet 
prepared to continue any 
further exposure of the reef, 
we decided to stop and search 
all around for possible survey 
posts. New vegetation was 
very thick, and there were 
masses of poisonous devil’s club 
to look out for. We located 
the one partly burnt stake, but 
could find no others. It was 
impossible to form any definite 
opinions as to whether the 
stake would interfere with our 
vein. Finally we gave up the 
search, and decided to return 
to Victoria. Before leaving we 
filled in the twelve-feet shaft 
to cover our rich strike from 
anyone who might get wind 
of it and follow our foot- 
steps. 

There was no doubt the 
young Allens had made a very 
valuable discovery. The only 
fly in the ointment was whether 
a Orown-Granted Claim would 
deprive them of their find. 

In the meantime I asked 
them their views regarding the 
sale of all their rights in the 
rich strike to me. They said 
they would talk it over and let 
me know what they wanted on 
our return to Victoria. 
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R. and the Allen brothers 
had staked mineral claims 
covering the strike both on the 
east and west sides, and had 
received certificates of title 
pending an official survey by 
any Dominion land surveyor. 

The day following our return 
I arranged to meet R. and 
the two Allens to discuss terms. 
They stated they were broke 
except for the free gold they 
had taken from the vein. This 
they wished to keep, and would 
dispose of all their rights to 
me for $6000 in cash. This 
I considered too much, in 
view of the uncertainty of the 
location. 

My offer was $4000 cash, 
and it was a gamble. After 
much deliberation lasting sev- 
eral days, they decided to 
accept, and I closed the deal 
immediately. In the mean- 
time, however, I had arranged 
an interview with a well-known 
local Real Estate and Mining 
Office, and explained the situa- 
tion in confidence. They were 
completely carried away with 
excitement on viewing the 
Specimens, and in a few days 
I had signed an agreement to 
dispose of all my interests in 
the new find for $125,000 in 
cash or shares at my option, 
subject to a survey. to prove 
that the strike was not covered 
by any Crown-Granted Claim. 
This was most satisfactory. 

It was reported that the 
weather was turning very cold 
in and about Yale and that 
there had been a slight snow- 
fall, so we hurriedly made 
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arrangements to return to 
Roderick Creek with a sur- 
veyor. 

R., myself, L. D., and the 
surveyor left Vancouver ‘ hot 
foot’ for Yale. We met with 
@ snowstorm at Ruby Creek 
on the C.P.R., and it was still 
snowing on our arrival at Yale. 
It made us anxious, because if 
@ survey could not be com- 
pleted before the usual heavy 
winter snowfall, we should have 
to wait until the following 
April or May before anything 
could be seen of the surface of 
the country, and this delay 
we particularly wished to avoid. 

It was snowing heavily before 
we turned in for the night. R. 
made a canvass of Yale for 
snowshoes, which might be 
necessary to enable us to reach 
Roderick Creek. He could 
obtain only two pairs of ‘ bear 
paw’ shoes, which are about 
the same size as the face of an 
ordinary tennis racquet, but 
they are very much better than 
nothing. 

It was still snowing slightly 
when we set out the next 
morning and it was very cold, 
down to zero. We were a 
miserable quartet as we 
marched in single file along the 
C.P.R. road bed. The surveyor 
had an unpleasant load in 
his theodolite, but we all felt 
that we must find out if we 
were to be ‘men or mice.’ If 
our surveyor could only be 
shown that one charred stake, 
he could locate the boundaries 
of the original staking from a 
plan he had obtained from the 
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Mining Recorder’s Office ip 


Victoria. 

We had a difficult and eolg 
experience in crossing over jp 
our bucket. Everything was 
plastered with snow and frozen, 
and hard to move. There was 
also a strong wind blowi 
down the Canyon that chilled 
our faces and hands. However, 
we crossed safely and started 
off up the mountain trail, which 
at the start was about six 
inches deep in snow. This 
filled us with alarm, as we had 
to attain a much higher eleva- 
tion where we feared deeper 
snow, and half-way to Roderick 
it was over two feet in depth. 
R. and I put on our ‘ bear paws’ 
and tried to break trail for 
L. D. and the surveyor. This 
was hard work and not of 
much avail, as the shoes were 
too small. L. D. was beginning 
to feel the cold greatly, as 
he had not bothered to put 
on zero clothes. He got very 
hot while climbing, but when 
we were slowed down by the 
snow he suffered badly. 

The higher we went the 
deeper the snow became, and it 
was soon evident that at our 
final destination it would be 
four or five feet deep; the 
snowfall in these parts reaches 
a depth of as much as four- 
teen feet in some winters. It 
was useless to take the surveyor 
to the property if everything 
was covered by two feet of 
snow, for it would be impossible 
to locate any stakes. Also we 
only carried a couple of days’ 
food supply, and if by any 
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chance we got snowed up badly 
the result might be serious. 
The old bunk house, with 
gil its broken windows and 
free passage of air, and the 
thermometer much below zero, 
would just about do us in. 
The snow was the worst factor. 
We shuffled along until about 
two o’clock, and realised that 
if we went much farther we 
should be compelled to get 
through to the claim or camp 
in the snow. On the other 
hand, if we turned back now 
we could reach the cable 
pefore dark, and the C.P.R. 
track would guide us back. 

We held a short council of 
war, and the surveyor said 
that from his point of view it 
would be impossible under the 
conditions to conduct a survey ; 
and as he was ‘ the doctor,’ so 
to speak, we reluctantly gave 
up the journey and returned 
to Yale. It was fortunate we 
did so, because that same 
night a terrible blizzard raged 
in the Fraser Canyon with the 
temperature at 13° below zero. 
We were thankful to be safe 
and sound in the little hotel in 
Yale, although the bedroom 
was freezing cold. The O.P.R. 
passenger trains were all de- 
layed in the mountains owing 
to the blizzard. We boarded 
the first one that stopped at 
Yale and returned to Victoria. 

It was thought that it 
would be necessary to rest 
our souls in patience until the 
following April or early May, 
and it was now November; 
but it could not be helped. 
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The winter and spring months 
soon passed, and early in April 
we received information from 
Yale that the snow was melting 
fast all over the hills and near- 
by mountains, and that very 
shortly it would be all clear for 
@ survey. 

On 25th April it was decided 
to send up our surveyor. R., 
who was living in Yale, would 
accompany him to the property. 
On the date that the surveyor 
left Victoria I had also to 
leave, but my journey was to 
the Queen Charlotte Islands to 
report for an English company 
on a gold-silver strike which 
had recently been made there. 
I arranged with L. D. that the 
result of the survey should be 
telegraphed to me at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 

Needless to say, I was more 
than anxious to receive a satis- 
factory report. So much de- 
pended on it—£25,000 cash or 
the loss of this together with 
the money paid to the Allens. 
However, it’s all in the Mining 
Game. 

I was three days on my 
journey to the Queen Char- 
lottes, and on my return to 
Prince Rupert received the 
following laconic wire from 
L. D.: ‘Nineteen ft. ad- 
verse,’ which meant that the 
rich strike was nineteen feet 

within the boundaries of a 
Crown-Granted Claim, owned 
by someone else. Only nine- 
teen feet between myself and 
a fortune! What tragic luck! 
Although we had staked the 
adjoining claim to the west- 
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ward, the nineteen feet would 
just cover the Creek bed; and 
as the rich vein was fairly 
close to the high water-level 
of the Creek and the ‘ strike’ 
of the vein at a depth of twelve 
feet was vertical, this adjoining 
claim would not bring much 
sympathetic value on _ the 
market. 

On my return to Victoria, 
L. D. and I put our heads 
together and decided that the 
only policy open to us was to 
locate the owner or owners of 
the Crown-Granted Claim and 
try to purchase it for a sum 
less than £25,000. 

This we did. The claim was 
in the possession of two very 
well-known real estate agents 
in Vancouver. They were 
brothers and said to be quite 
wealthy. 

‘We arranged a meeting, put 
most of our ‘cards’ on the 
table, and tried to complete 
a reasonable deal. Rumours 
had reached them from some 
source that a rich find had been 
made on Roderick Creek, but 
they did not know for certain 
that it was on their own claim. 

They said, ‘ If we send our 
mining representative to the 
ground, will you show him the 
rich vein ? ”’ 

We said, ‘* Not until we have 
come to some satisfactory terms 
for the sale of your property 
to us.” 

Finally, they said they would 
communicate with us in a few 
days. 

Their reply was duly re- 
ceived. The price asked was 
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the absurd figure of $300,000 
or £60,000. Try as we did t 
obtain a reasonable purchage 
price it was no good. To om 
mortification we were com. 
pelled to break off negotiations 
and try to forget the whole 
thing. It was bad luck. 

We heard that the ty 
brothers were sending Up a 
gang of men to open up the 
vein. Whether they could fing 
it or not was doubtful, as we 
had covered it all up pretty 
carefully, and R., who wa 
still at Yale, would certainly 
not help them in any way. 

The year 1913 had passed 
before we finally gave up all 
hope of obtaining possession 
of the claim. Then came 1914, 
and early in the year I left 
for an expedition to the sub- 
Arctic and did not return until 
October. I joined a Canadian 
Expeditionary Force regiment 
and went to France for the 
‘ duration.’ 

In 1920 I returned to Van- 
couver on my way to the 
Yukon territory. I had for- 
gotten about Yale and Roderick 
Creek. One morning my tele- 
phone bell rang in my room 
at the Vancouver hotel. 

A voice said, “‘ This is E. EB. 
Rand speaking. I saw your 
name in the newspaper this 
morning. Do you remember 
the rich strike in which you 
were interested which was made 
on our Crown-Granted Claim?” 

I replied, ‘‘ Yes, I remember 
it only too well. I lost a 
fortune over it!” 

“Well,” he said, “‘do you 
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think you could locate that 
q ”? 

ie. most certainly,” I 

said, and asked him why. 

He said, ‘‘ We have never 
peen able to find the spot, 
although we have had a good 
many men prospecting for it.” 

This amazed me, for somehow 
or other I had imagined that 
the two Rand brothers had 
sent @ gang of miners up in 
1913 and had opened up the 
vein. This was a revelation ! 

Finally Rand said, ‘‘ What 
fee would you charge to go up 
to the Creek and show us 
where the vein is ? ” 

I pondered for a few minutes 
wondering whether I could 
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Spare a few days, as I was in 
a hurry to go north. Then I 
told him my fee would be $1000 
—£200—which I thought very 
reasonable. 

“TI will talk this over with 
my partners and phone or 
write you,” he said. 

The sequel is that I never 
heard of or from these people 
again, and so far as my in- 
formation goes, the lost vein 
is still lost and likely to remain 
80, a8 the Allen brothers have 
disappeared. R. is no more. 
L. D. is still alive, but it is 
very doubtful if he could find 
the vein again. Shall I go 
back? I do not know; per- 
haps—— 
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THE FITZSTEPHEN LIBEL ACTION. 


BY DON O’NEILL. 


THERE is an old maxim of 
literary jurisprudence dating, 
it is reputed, from the time 
of Thomas a Becket. It 
is mentioned by a distin- 
guished legal commentator 
of the last century in 
his authoritative but little- 
known work on the ‘ Law 
of Libel,’ and the quaint 
medieval Latin is neatly 
rendered as follows: “If you 
must tell the truth about 


I. 


politicians, wait until they are 
dead.” 

So, now that both the plain. 
tiff, Sir John Fitzstephen, and 
the defendant, Mr Matthew 
Patterson, are, alas! no longer 
with us, I can, without offence 
to them or danger to myself, 
let you into the whole of the 
secret history of the celebrated 
case that will go down to 
posterity in Ulster as The 
Fitzstephen Libel Action. 


ae 


We are not at all a politically 
minded people, we Ulster folk, 
although much has been said 
and written to the contrary. 

True, we adhere to certain 
fundamental political axioms 
—there is our fixed determina- 
tion to fly the Union Jack, for 
example. If these are assailed, 
we react; but not with the 
habitual reaction of a con- 
stitution-mongering community 
like the English. In such an 
extremity it is in the bullet 
and not in the ballot that a 
hard school of experience has 
taught us to put our trust. 

And we share, of course, 
with our fellow-citizens of the 
United Kingdom ‘across the 
water’ an attachment no less 
sincere to certain principles of 


scarcely minor importance. For 
instance, it is an article of our 
political faith that in no well- 
ordered society should the citi- 
zen’s pocket be picked to pro- 
vide the county rates, when 
the national finances can be 
80 easily sustained out of a 
crock of gold buried at the 
foot of our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s garden. 

But Disarmament, the Gold 
Standard, the India White 
Paper, and the hundred and 
one other questions that divide 
English homes, Scottish clubs, 
and Welsh railway carriages 
into bitter warring factions— 
these leave us quite cold. They 
are beyond us. We leave them 
to be handled by those who 
think they understand them; 
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and on such holy mysteries our 
flying squad of Imperial mem- 
pers who represent at West- 
minster the remnant of His 
Majesty’s Kingdom in Ireland 
(which is us) may vote as they 
think fit. But let one of those 
Westminster members of ours 

into the ‘ Ayes’ Lobby 
on @ Bill to legalise the Sunday 
opening of cinemas in London, 
or on @ Resolution to reform 
the Prayer Book, and he will 
be told just where he gets 
off! For here we detect the 
portentous shadow of the ‘ Con- 
tinental Sunday,’ and here we 
smell Popery. 

Fifteen years ago Westmin- 
ster magnanimously bestowed 
upon us the unwanted gift of 
a measure of self-government 
and the whole paraphernalia 
of a parliamentary system. As 
well as our tiny Westminster 
contingent, we return fifty-two 
members to our own House 
of Commons. Every now and 
again we are plunged for a week 
or two into the exhilarating tur- 
moil of an election ; our leaders 
exhort us passionately to show 
a united front in face of the 
horrid forces of secession and 
rebellion ; we are commanded 
to sink our little domestic 
differences ; we are to remem- 
ber 1690, and Derry, and 
the Boyne; and to vote for 
Robertson, or Stevenson, or 
M‘Kenzie, and the Union. And 
we do. 

And having done so we are 
content to forget about our 
Parliament until a quinquen- 
nium later, when another 
election stirs up the old en- 
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thusiasm. We are confident 
that there will be no back- 
sliding from orthodox essene 
tials, and for the rest, our 
members may do as they please. 
Form at Aintree, or the Cup 
Final, interest us more than 
the suspension of Habeas Cor- 
pus; and when the men and 
women of Ulster leave off 
building their great ships, weav- 
ing their cunning damasks, 
and sowing and reaping their 
fields, they think it no shame 
on their traditional common- 
sense that they should see less 
profit in political theories than 
in the graceful leap of a flying 
greyhound or in the toe-tingling 
trip of a fiddler’s tune. 

Apart therefore from the 
fundamentals that I have men- 
tioned, we take little interest 
in political principles. But in 
the personalities of our politics 
we are interested indeed. 

Ours is a small self-centred 
area. Every one of our fifty- 
two members is known from 
one end of Ulster to the other. 
And not as the Honourable 
Member for Castlederry, or 
Dunglass or Ballybranagh, as 
the case may be, but as Tommy 
This, or Johnny That, or Paddy 
the Other. They are public 
men in every sense of the ex- 
pression. All the intimate little 
details of their private lives 
and affairs are served up—well 
garnished—as food for the in- 
satiable appetites of their whole 
constituency, which is Ulster: 
when they sell their farms— 
the prices they ask, and what 
they get; how, and to what 
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pay their cooks and parlour- 
maids, when they have them ; 
how much a month their wives 
are paying for the vacuum 
cleaner, when they have none. 
Truly, the Ulsterman who 
aspires to parliamentary digni- 
ties must walk softly. 

So, when two such person- 
alities as Sir John Fitzstephen 
and Mr Matthew Patterson 
“had the law on each other,” 


public interest in every other 


happening suffered an over- 
night eclipse. 
that this sensation burst upon 
us there was a proposal on 
foot to present to Parliament 
a Bill to take away from lay 
magistrates their centuries-old 
and much valued privilege of 
fining an unpleasant neighbour 
“@ pound or seven days”; 
vain attempts were being made 
to whip up public opinion in 


they took a toss in 
Brazilian Coppers; what they 


At the moment 
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support of a stay of execution 
for what ® prominent sup. 
porter of the Government de. 
scribed with more aptness than 
elegance as ‘ anachronistic mori- 


bundities.’ But what little 
public attention the ‘ J.P.’ eon. 
troversy had aroused was com- 
pletely swamped; and every 
Justice of the Peace in Ulster 
might have been hanged, drawn, 
quartered, and incinerated, for 
all Ulster would have cared, 
Indeed, a threat by the Ameri- 
can Government to erect a 
few more storeys on her sky- 
scraper linen tariff went un- 
noticed in the reading-rooms 
of the Belfast Clubs; and the 
Department of Agricultural Re- 
search, with bold and char. 
acteristic opportunism, created 
two new Inspectors of Potatoes 
behind the smoke-screen of the 
newspaper reports of the noto- 
rious Fitzstephen - Patterson 
litigation. 


Ii. 


All of us in Ulster still re- 
member with affection Sir John 
Fitzstephen, that affable old 
gentleman who was the first 
member in our House of Com- 
mons for the former constitu- 
ency of South Ards. I do not 
suppose any more popular legis- 
lator will ever totter up the 
seventy-six difficult steps of 
our Parliamentary Buildings at 
Stormont. 

True, he had his little idio- 
Syncrasies . . . which of us has 
not? .. . but his very failings, 
I think, endeared him to us 


all the more. For he was 
downright in speech, even if, 
at times, a trifle indecorous; 
he had an eye for a good bit 
of horse-flesh, as well as for a 
good-looking girl, and down 
at Ballyquintin Castle he kept 
two or three better-than-aver- 
age steeplechasers, and was 
not above dropping a hint, 
now and again, on probable 
form. 

At election after election 
South Ards triumphantly re- 
turned ‘Johnny Fitz’ at the 
top of the poll. He might have 
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had almost any office in the 
Government for the asking ; 
put he preferred to occupy a 
pack bench in the House, from 
which coign of vantage he 
constituted himself a most out- 
spoken critic of the manner 
and matter of the speeches of 
Honourable Members on both 
sides of the House. Never had 
Johnny Fitz been known to 
make a set oration in Parlia- 
ment; yet the pages of Han- 
sard were copiously sprinkled 
with his pungent interjections 
... interjections which even 
Right. Honourable Gentlemen 
of the Front Bench had to 
suffer—and suffer with sheepish 
good-humour—lest, with retort, 
a withering broadside should 
completely consume them. 
There was one man in the 
House of Commons more than 
any other whom Johnny Fitz 


delighted to belabour with the 


cudgel of his repartee, and 
that was Mr Matthew Patter- 
son, who first entered Parlia- 
ment a8 @ representative of a 
Belfast constituency in the In- 
dependent Unionist interest. 
Matthew eventually became re- 
conciled to the official party, 
but in the days of his quarrel 
with Sir John Fitzstephen he 
was still in his unregenerate 
state of independence. 

Mr Patterson, though a 
promising orator, had always 
been inclined to bore the House. 
Among other rhetorical vices, 
he was addicted to the remini- 
scent illustration from ‘ my 
Own personal experience.’ 
Once, in the middle of a dull 
session, a debate had been 
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initiated on the failure of a 
School Management Committee 
‘down the country,’ of which 
Johnny Fitz was Chairman, to 
appoint to a teaching vacancy 
the candidate who seemed to 
have the best qualifications ; 
and the suggestion had got 
about that the reason was that 
the candidate’s religious con- 
viction was not of the particu- 
lar brand of dissent with which 
the majority of the Committee 
were hall-marked. A peace- 
loving Department of Educa- 
tion, realising from bitter ex- 
perience the horrors that can 
be let loose when the Mullahs 
proclaim the Jehad, declined 
to intervene. Mr Matthew 
Patterson’s sense of large- 
mindedness was outraged. ... 
Could this be possible, he 
asked the House. ... Ought 
it to be tolerated, in this year 
of grace, Nineteen hundred and 
twenty something!... Did 
the Honourable Member for 
South Ards (and he could not 
but pronounce him to be the 
nigger in the wood-pile) ... 
did the Honourable Member 
and the Honourable Member’s 
Right Honourable Friend the 
President of the Education 
Department honestly believe 
that the fact that a man was 
a Hindu, or a Seventh-Day 
Adventist, or an Episcopalian 
even, rendered him any less 
capable of imparting to the 
youth of County Down their 
multiplication tables. Let them 
take his own case, went on Mr 
Patterson. ... He manufac- 
tured linen table-cloths: had 
the quality of his damask 
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undergone any subtle meta- 
morphosis when, five years ago, 
after much heart-searching and 
travail of conscience, he had 
felt obliged to abandon the 
Baptist faith in which he, and 
his father, and his father’s 
father, had been reared and 
nurtured, and had become an 
adherent of orthodox Presby- 
terianism? At this point Mr 
Patterson paused, in order that 
Honourable Members might ap- 
preciate the aptness of the 
parallel. In the lacuna there 
was an ominous clearing of 
Johnny Fitz’s throat, and then 
a deep voice boomed out: “ A 
day’s march nearer Rome, be- 
gad!’ The House dissolved in 
unsympathetic mirth; and Mr 
Patterson’s speech was ruined. 

But Matthew Patterson was 
not one of those who could 
lightly forget or forgive any- 
body who had scored at his 
expense; this was not the 
only debit item in his account 
with Sir John Fitzstephen. 
And when the next election 
came round we in South Ards 
were shocked to the core when 
we learned that the constitu- 
ency was to be put to the un- 
precedented indignity of a 
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three-cornered fight . . . South 


Ards, with its comfortable 
Unionist majority of twelve 
hundred odd! South Ards, 
that had come to be regarded 
as a pocket-borough of Bally- 
quintin Castle ! 

The interloper was an Inde- 
pendent Unionist, a local 
auctioneer, backed by the moral 
and material support of Mat- 
thew Patterson. We mustered 
every vote we could. Dead 
men, men who had emigrated, 
children in arms . . . we voted 
them all. We polled one hun- 
dred and one per cent. But 
thirteen hundred malcontents 
were found to put their crosses 
opposite the name of Mr Pat- 
terson’s candidate. The Union- 
ist vote, thus split, fell behind 
the Nationalists on the second 
recount by fourteen; and 
Johnny Fitz found himself out 
of Parliament, while the inter- 
ests of South Ards were left 
to be cared for during a quin- 
quennium by a sporting young 
medical student, nephew of one 
of the Parish priests in the 
constituency, who spent. half 
of every year in conflict with 
Authority, and the other half 
in gaol. 


IV. 


But Mr Patterson’s part in 
the loss of the South Ards seat 
was soon forgotten by everyone 
... by everyone, that is to 
say, except Sir John Fitz- 
stephen. 

Mr Patterson himself had 
administered a severe drubbing 


to his official opponent in his 
own constituency, and a couple 
of his Independent colleagues 
had successfully assaulted seats 
that were regarded as easy 
money for the Government 
candidates. The party man- 
agers decided something would 
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have to be done about it; 
approaches were made; Mr 
Patterson was not unduly 
standoffish, and none of us 
was greatly surprised when, 
very early in the life of 
the new Parliament, he for- 
sook the unprofitable paths of 
wuorthodoxy and accepted a 
minor Government office. Ten 
months later he was able to 
tuck under his arm the port- 
folio of Fine Arts, and settle 
comfortably into a vacant seat 
in the Cabinet. 

And certainly a square hole 
was never better filled by a 
square peg than was the port- 
folio of Fine Arts by Mr 
Matthew Patterson. For he 
had travelled a bit, was well- 
read, had a nice taste in archi- 
tecture and pictures, and 
especially took a keen interest 
in the history and antiquities 
of the province. 

It was Mr Patterson’s interest 
in Ulster antiquities that was 
the cause of his ruin. 

Being an acknowledged au- 
thority among the cognoscenti, 
it was natural that he should 
have been asked by the B.B.C. 
to give a series of broadcast 
talks on Ulster history; and 
Mr Patterson chose as his first 
subject, “The Relics of the 
Norman Occupation in the 
County of Down.” I heard the 
talk myself; indeed it was 
eagerly awaited. Yet none of 
us who heard it realised that 
we were listening not only to 
Ulster history in the telling, 
but also to Ulster history in 
the making. 

Mr Patterson began by giving 
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us @ short description of each 
of the more important ecclesi- 
astical and military remains 
of the Norman settlement ; he 
went on to comment discreetly 
on the murky morality and 
distressing social conditions in 
twelfth-century County Down ; 
and then traced the subsequent 
vicissitudes of the most pro- 
minent families among the 
Anglo-Norman settlers down 
the tempestuous centuries of 
Ulster’s history. For much of 
his material Mr Patterson drew 
upon the accepted and tradi- 
tional biography of the Fitz- 
stephen family, which traced 
its descent from a soldier of 
fortune who marched into Ire- 
land out of Wales in the train 
of John de Courcy, first Earl 
of Ulster. This first of the 
long line of County Down 
Fitzstephens, Mr Patterson ex- 
plained, had been content with 
a paltry couple of thousand 
acres of good County Down 
ploughland and an Irish wife, 
and (inconceivable feat!) hav- 
ing died in his bed, had man- 
aged to hand on name and 
acres through thirty or so 
generations, with only one baton 
sinister, to old Johnny Fitz of 
Ballyquintin Castle. 

The talk was an excellent 
talk, as talks go. The subject 
was interesting, and Mr Patter- 
son obviously had the micro- 
phone manner. We aill, I 
think, hoped to hear more of 
him. If there was a fault to 
be found at all, it was perhaps 
that the language, on account 
of its very elegance, was pos- 
sibly a trifle too . . . starchy 
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for a medium that responds 
best to intimate and informal 
treatment. That, however, is 
only my own opinion; and 
however that may be, Mr 
Patterson’s talk certainly did 
not deserve the premature and 
censorious criticism that it got 
in a letter to the editor of an 
evening paper. 

This letter was from a cor- 
respondent who signed himself 
‘ Anti-Humbug,’ and was pub- 
lished on the very evening 
that the talk was delivered, 
and, indeed, actually in ad- 
vance of the broadcast. It 
was printed immediately below 
the Racing Returns for the day, 
so it had wide publicity. It 
read— 


‘* DEAR Siz,—I observe that 
the Minister of Fine Arts is to 
broadcast tonight. 

“In the interests of the 
history of our beloved province, 
it is my earnest hope that Mr 
Patterson’s talk will be freer 
of cant than his utterances on 
the political platform. But that, 
perhaps, is too much to expect ! 

** Anyhow, we have at least 
the assurance that if Mr Patter- 
son runs true to form, only 
every seventh word will be 
intelligible. 

“ Yours, &c., 

“¢ ¢ ANTI-HUMBUG.’ ”’ 


Now I knew nothing about 
this letter until I dropped into 
the Club that evening at about 
nine o’clock and heard old 
Johnny Fitzstephen gleefully 
reading it aloud to two or 
three men in the smoke-room. 
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Since his enforced retirement 
from active politics, the chief 
kick that Johnny Fitz got oy 
of life was pin-pricking yy; 
Matthew Patterson. So when 
Mr Patterson himself came into 
the Club a few moments later, 
quite rightly elated with 
graceful B.B.C. congratulations, 
Johnny Fitz displayed no pe. 
luctance whatever in drawi 
his attention to the offensive 
letter. 

‘* Hey, Patterson ! ” he said, 
‘“‘Here’s someone who's got 
the measure of you, anyway,” 
and tossed over the paper. 

Patterson was a trifle an- 
noyed; anyone would have 
been in the circumstances. The 
stab in the letter about in- 
telligibility probably upset him 
most; and to have the steel 
driven home, so to speak, by, 
Sir John Fitzstephen was add- 
ing insult to injury. But 
Patterson carried it off very 
well, I must say. Very coldly 
he told Johnny Fitz that as 
he was due at a meeting in ten 
minutes, he was sorry he could 
not wait to debate with him 
the niceties of gentlemanly 
behaviour. And then he turned 
to a venerable figure sitting ina 
corner, like a rock-hewn Buddha 
gazing impassively down the 
centuries, slipped into its hands 
some folded sheets that he 
had taken from his pocket, and 
said— 

“This is my manuscript, 
Archdeacon. So far as its 
intelligibility is concerned, I 
am prepared to leave that 
matter to your judgment.” 

Then he bid us all rather 4 
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curt “Good night’’ and left 
the Club. And there the inci- 
dent might have ended if it 
pad not been for that little 
ass Smithers. 

But truly the stars in their 
courses were working against 

r Patterson. It was the 
worst of bad luck that on that 
night of all nights Smithers 
should have stayed in the Club 
for dinner . . . Smithers, who 
was reputed to lunch off a corn 
cob and dine on dried figs and 
a date! He was the Professor 
of Mathematical Something-or- 
Other at the University ; and 
he was the sort of fellow who 
could not look at the number 
on a tram-ticket or a driving 
licence without working out 
the cube-root in his head to 
five places of decimals... . 
You know the type—cannot 
bear to see or hear of a number 
without wanting to do some- 
thing to it or with it. 

So it was just like Smithers 
to butt in, in that thin precise 
voice of his— 

“By the way, Archdeacon 
... What is every seventh 
word in Patterson’s manu- 
seript ? ” 

“Eh ¢ ”’ jerked out the Arch- 
deacon, startled at being thus 
harpooned out of his contem- 
plation of the infinite. 

“T said what...is... 
every... seventh... word 
m... Patterson’s .. . manu- 
script—in that thing you’ve 
got in your hand ? ”’ 

With an effort the Arch- 
deacon collected his wandering 
wits for long enough to realise 
that he was being asked to 
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perform some small—if incom- 
prehensible—service, But he 
spent his life in a state of 
perpetual and indulgent amaze 
at the inexplicable caprices of 
his fellow-creatures. So he 
adjusted his glasses and oblig- 
ingly set off to read every 
seventh word. 

You can imagine our aston- 
ishment and dismay as we 
listened, and heard, not a 
jumble of inconsequent non- 
sense, but an orderly, explicit, 
and most scurrilous attack on 
the integrity, character, and 
reputation of Sir John Fitz- 
stephen. 

It was impossible that the 
thing could have been acci- 
dental. Something more than 
mere coincidence had been at 
work to produce such a result. 
And consider how the very scope 
and the very vocabulary of 
Mr Patterson’s talk lent itself 
to this prostitution! . . . First, 
there were the frequent refer- 
ences to the Fitzstephen name ; 
then, that the manners and 
customs, public and domestic, 
of our Anglo-Norman ancestors 
afforded limitless scope for a 
mischievous misuse of epithets 
and words, apposite enough in 
their proper context, but 
shamelessly defamatory when 
placed in another sequence and 
issuing from the mouth even 
of a silver-tongued Archdeacon. 
‘ Filibustering’ . . . ‘Simony’ 
... ‘ procuration’.. . ‘illegit- 
imate ’...‘ embezzlement’... 
These were a few of the less 
objectionable terms that were 
used. But I make no apology 
for withholding the details. 
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The thing, I must admit, was 
ingenious . . . diabolically in- 
genious ; but it was atrocious, 
indeed almost obscene. 

In unconscious innocence the 
Archdeacon read on to the 
bitter end. When he had 
finished he removed his glasses, 
smiled benignly on us all as a 
fond parent would smile on a 
clutch of wayward children, 
and relapsed into Nirvana. In 
the room there was a scared 
silence that not even Smithers 
dared break; and then sud- 
denly Johnny Fitz, redder 
about the gills than the gules 
of his own quarterings, leaped 
to his feet, snatched the manu- 
script from the Archdeacon’s 
unprotesting grasp, and de- 
parted like a vanishing tornado. 


Now it was my business to 
be present in court throughout 
the whole of those lengthy 
proceedings. I am _ therefore 
at some disadvantage in trying 
to give you a simple account 
of some of the intricate legal 
aspects of the case. 

The defence contented them- 
selves with putting forward 
five alternative pleas. I need 
not bother you with the first 
three, which were the con- 
ventional opening gambits in 
litigation of this kind, and, 
moreover, were all withdrawn 
in the course of the trial. The 
fourth also was eventually with- 
drawn—on the fourteenth day ; 
but it was so ingenious, and so 
original in conception, that I 


“¢ Bless my soul ! ” murmured 
the Archdeacon, stirred into 
mild astonishment, “ what has 
come over John Fitzstephen ?” 

“J think,” said Smithers, 
“* he’s going to horsewhip friend 
Patterson—or shoot him.” 

And certainly, knowing 
Johnny Fitz as we did and the 
esteem in which he held Mr 
Matthew Patterson, it seemed 
to us that one or other of 
those happenings would be the 
least cataclysmic sequel to the 
outrage to which we had 
listened. 

But as a matter of fact, 
Johnny Fitz did neither. In- 
stead, two days later, he issued 
@ prosaic summons against Mr 
Matthew Patterson for criminal 
libel. 


cannot refrain from mention- 
ing it. 

It was to this effect: that if 
the matter complained of was 
uttered, and uttered by Mr 
Matthew Patterson, and if it 
was libellous, then Mr Patter- 
son at the moment of uttering 
was ‘in demoniacal posses- 
sion.’ 

This unusual plea was put 
forward entirely on the re- 
sponsibility of leading counsel 
for the defence, and, I believe, 
against the judgment of his 
colleagues. Eminent counsel 
was, however, a keen student 
of the occult. (Appropriately 
enough he has spent the last 
seven years in the Mandated 
East Pacific Islands, engaged, 
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in his capacity of Head of the 
Supreme Court, in the adminis- 
tration of indifferent justice to 
the witch-doctors of the archi- 
pelago.) In the course of his 
reading on his favourite subject 
he had once come across an 
early fourteenth-century case 
where this defence had secured 
the complete acquittal of a 
swine-herd in the Isle of Thanet, 
who had been arraigned before 
an ecclesiastical court on 4 
charge of bigamy. Doubts 
were expressed by his col- 
leagues about the efficacy of 
this defence in an action for 
libel in the twentieth century ; 
but eminent counsel insisted 
that all his researches led him 
to the conclusion that, while 
the defence might have fallen 
into desuetude, it was never- 
theless still good at Common 
Law. On the fourteenth day 
of the trial, however, a lucky 
accident supervened. Junior 
counsel for the defence, when 
lighting his pipe at the luncheon 
interval, happened to notice 
that the spill that he was 
using was a printed copy of a 
statute (‘De Placitis Inhibi- 
tendis ’) of, I think, the reign 
of Bloody Mary. He had the 
curiosity to examine the docu- 
ment, and discovered, to his 
consternation, that one of its 
sections provided that in the 
event of a plea of Demoniacal 
Possession being sustained, the 
court had no option but to 
sentence the pleader to be 
burnt at the stake without 
benefit of clergy. A hurried 
consultation took place with 
his leader ; the charred docu- 
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ment was again carefully ex- 
amined; some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the extent to 
which the section still operated ; 
but, on the whole, it was 
decided to abandon the plea, 
and it was therefore with- 
drawn. 

Fifthly and finally, the de- 
fence pleaded that as the matter 
of Mr Patterson’s broadcast 
was not, per se, libellous, there 
had been no publication of a 
libel, and therefore there was 
no case to go to the jury. It 
was round this plea that the 
real fight was fought. 

The legal point, you can 
see, was a nice one. We looked 
forward to several days of 
fruity argument and debate ; 
and we were not disappointed. 

The prosecution were im- 
mediately able to cite a case 
that had been decided by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on appeal from a judg- 
ment of the High Court of 
Gibraltar. The facts in that 
case were these: A manufac- 
turer of biscuits in Gibraltar 
had been jilted by the daughter 
of a local wine merchant; he 
chose a contemptible revenge ; 
somehow or other he obtained 
possession of some colourless 
liquid preparation which had 
this peculiar quality — when 
subjected to extreme cold it 
took on a bright vermilion 
hue; the wretch had used this 
substance to print certain scur- 
rilous allusions to his late 
fiancée on a consignment of 
his wafers that he had reason 
to believe would be marketed 
jn the streets of Gibraltar as 
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containers for ice-cream. Pro- 
ceedings had been started by 
the wine merchant, his daugh- 
ter being still a minor. In the 
Gibraltar Courts the biscuit 
manufacturer had pleaded that 
his biscuits, as supplied by 
him to his customers, were 
devoid of any written matter 
more libellous than the title 
of his firm and the name of 
the biscuit—‘ Petite Chérie ’— 
and that therefore there had 
been no publication of a libel 
and therefore no case to go to 
the jury. The court had up- 
held this view of the law; but 
on appeal the judgment of the 
Gibraltar Court had been re- 
versed by a majority decision 
of the Judicial Committee and 
a new trial ordered. 

So, argued Counsel for 
Johnny Fitz, by the applica- 
tion of ejusdem generis, there 
had been publication in the 
case now before His Lord- 
ship’s court. Counsel’s con- 
tention was upheld ; and there 
was nothing left for the defence 
but to concentrate on an at- 
tempt to prevent Mr Patterson 
from being associated with 
‘ Anti-Humbug’s ’ letter in any 
shape or form. 

They were able to prove 
that the name and address of 
‘ Anti-Humbug ’ as supplied to 
the editor of the evening paper 
were actually those of a man, 
Ezekiel Kempestone, who, as 
a matter of fact, was an old- 
age pensioner living in London- 
derry. 

“T take it,” said Counsel for 
the prosecution ... “I take 
it that my learned friend has 
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the man, 
court ? ”’ 

Counsel for the defence got 
hesitatingly on his feet. 

‘No, m’lud,” he said; “] 
am instructed that Kempestone 
is not here.”’ 

“* Ah!”? went on Counsel for 
Sir John Fitzstephen (and the 
implication in the honeyed 
sweetness of his tone was 
unmistakable), ‘‘my learned 
friend says ‘ Kempestone is 
not here.’ . . . And why is it, 
may I ask, that ‘ Kempestone 
is not here ?’ ”’ 

On this, Counsel for Mr Pat- 
terson jumped up. 

“TI protest, m’lud, against 
this implied, m’lud, mis-, m’lud, 
—representation, m’lud.... 
We would have brought Kempe- 
stone, m’lud, but he is nov, 
m’lud, unfortunately, m’lud, 
beyond jurisdiction, m’lud.” 

And then prosecuting Coun- 
sel jumped up. 

“Beyond jurisdiction!” he 
thundered.... “How can 
he be beyond the jurisdiction 
of His Lordship’s court!” 

‘“¢ Because, m’lud,”’ explained 
Counsel—*‘ because, while the 
pleadings were being prepared, 
he died, m’lud, of a creeping 
paralysis, m’lud.”’ 

At this point betting in the 
bar-room ran heavily in favour 
of a verdict for Mr Patterson ; 
but when the prosecution pro- 
duced three witnesses to prove 
that Ezekiel, the defunct pen- 
sioner, was illiterate, the odds 
lengthened appreciably. They 
went out still further when 
the prosecution went on t0 
put in in evidence forty-six 
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reported speeches of Mr Mat- 
thew Patterson. In each of 
these speeches the phrases “‘ My 
earnest hope”? and ‘ Our be- 
loved Province ’’ occurred at 
least once. You will remember 
that both of these phrases were 
used in ‘ Anti-Humbug’s’ letter, 
so this seemed to point straight 
to the conclusion that Mr 
Patterson, and no other, was 
the author of the letter. There 
was no question, of course, 
about the authorship of the 
proadcast; the defence ad- 
mitted it at once, thus remov- 
ing a serious difficulty with 
which the prosecution found 
itself confronted at a very 
early stage in the trial: they 
had subpeenaed a high official 
from the B.B.C. to testify to 
the fact of Mr Patterson having 
been the person who had broad- 
cast the notorious talk; this 
high official was, however, un- 
able to appear in court ; indeed, 
the whole administrative staff 
of the local station were under 
medical attention for six 
months or longer, 80 severe 
had been the nervous shock 
that the Corporation should 
have been publicly identified 
with such an unsavoury inci- 
dent. 

Gambling everything on a 
bold throw, the defence in the 
end decided to put Mr Patter- 
son himself in the witness-box. 
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And in answer to leading ques- 
tions by his own counsel, he 
made such extraordinary and 
damning admissions that the 
court—very mercifully, we all 
thought—stopped the case on 
the twentieth afternoon, dis- 
charged a reluctant jury, and 
ordered Mr Patterson to be 
detained during the vice-regal 
pleasure. 

There was some talk of an 
appeal, but it came to nothing. 
And so the whole case fizzled 
out. Mr Patterson simply dis- 
appeared overnight from the 
public life of the province, and 
nothing more was heard of 
him until Ulster read the bald 
announcement of his death six 
years ago. 

He had spent his last days 
on Rathlin Island, living in a 
pretty, secluded little bunga- 
low, observing the breeding 
habits of the black guillemot, 
and whiling away the long 
winter evenings in an attempt 
to trace apocalyptic references 
to the Pig-Marketing Board in 
each sixty-sixth word in Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

And, by the way, if any of 
my readers is interested in con- 
tinuing his researches, I may 
mention that he began at the 
seventh line in the fourth 
chapter, and that he used the 
‘ Huss ’ edition, printed in 1745 
at Valladolid. 


VI. 


And that, you may say, was 
that ! 


But I have still to tell you 


the most sensational feature of 
that celebrated case. 
While I will not go so far as 
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to say that there was, in 
essence, any miscarriage of 
justice, subsequent revelations 
have established beyond yea 
or nay that in the matter of 
the Fitzstephen libel Mr Patter- 
son was a8 innocent as a new- 
born babe. 

Who, then, was the guilty 
party? ... Oddly enough, 
the key to that riddle is to be 
found in the group of statuary 
above the portico of our North- 
ern TIreland Parliamentary 
Buildings at Stormont. 

This group is one of the 
finest examples in the three 
kingdoms of the sculptor’s art ; 
it is @ lyric in white Portland 
stone, a figure of Britannia— 
tall, virginal, majestic, aloof. 
In her right hand she grasps 
a golden trident. But what 
does she see away down in the 
south that she should gaze so 
piercingly always in that direc- 
tion through summer haze and 
winter mists? On each side 
she is flanked by an angry 
lion—mane bristling, tail erect. 
The lions, too, glare always 
towards the sun at his meridian. 
And when the little June 
breezes dance round the lofty 
cornices of the building over 
which Britannia keeps unceas- 
ing vigil . . . “‘ Tria juncta in 
uno!” she seems to murmur 
softly ... “Tria juncta in 
uno!” But when the bois- 
terous gales of autumn play 
hide-and-seek among the Ionic 
columns of the portico, Bri- 
tannia’s murmuring litany is 
swamped by the defiant chorus 
of her lions ... ‘‘ Nemo 
me impune lacessit,’” they 


roar... ** Nemo me impune 
lacessit.’’ 

Yet I do not think it ig 
generally known that Britannia 
and her lions was not the 
group first intended to occupy 
that commanding site. But 
the sculpture originally selected 
became identified with such a 
sinister occurrence that all 
thought of erecting it was 
abandoned, and Britannia was 
substituted. 

What happened was this... 
Mr Matthew Patterson, when 
he became Minister of Fine Arts 
for Northern Ireland, chose as 
his Private Secretary a fellow 
named Whitby-Eastbourne. On 
the fortiter of Winchester had 
been superimposed the suaviter 
of Christ Church, and with such 
unimpeachable antecedents it 
seemed that there was no 
height in His Majesty’s Civil 
Service too giddy for Whitby- 
Eastbourne to scale. And in- 
deed he soon acquired an in- 
credible influence, not only 
over his own Minister, but 
over the whole policy of the 
Government. He became one 
of those powers behind the 
throne . . . a modern Cardinal 
Richelieu . . . a sort of 
twentieth -century mayor of 
the palace. 

When the question arose 
about commissioning an artist 
to design a suitable group 
for the facade at Stormont, 
Whitby-Eastbourne, who was & 
reputed connoisseur, unhesitat- 
ingly plumped for something by 
Valhagen, the young Danish 
impressionist. Whitby - Hast- 
bourne, you see, was one of 
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those people who harbour the 
pelief that nothing worth call- 
ing @ work of art had been 
produced earlier than the early 
nineteen-twenties. 

But for once, Mr Patterson 
dug in his toes in a position 
from which all the advocacy 
and cajolery of his private 
secretary could not budge him : 
to erect a group by Valhagen 
on the Parliamentary Buildings 
of Northern Ireland, main- 
tained Mr Patterson with a 
flash of inspired originality, 
would be to hurl a practical 
joke in rock at the heads of the 
people of Ulster. 

A deadlock ensued. Sym- 
pathetic though the Cabinet 
were to the spectacle of one 
of their number being brow- 
beaten by one of his own 
officials, they were neverthe- 
less, in @ matter that con- 
cerned the Fine Arts, reluctant 
to fly in the face of a young 
man with the cultured back- 
ground of Mr Whitby-EHast- 
bourne. So they decided to 
come to no decision, and a 
position of stalemate super- 
vened. But of all things, a 
state of suspended animation 
was the one that the efficient 
Whitby-Eastbourne could not 
tolerate; and if it was Mr 
Patterson who blocked the Val- 
hagen proposal, then—decided 
Whitby-Eastbourne—by hook 
or by crook Mr Patterson must 
go. Think of the illimitable 
presumption of the man!... 
Calmly making up his mind to 
dynamite a Minister out of the 
Cabinet ! 


Now it was Whitby-East- 
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bourne who wrote all those 
fascinating speeches for which 
Mr Patterson had become so 
deservedly famous. Indeed, 
every public utterance of the 
Minister of Fine Arts, in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, was of 
Whitby-Eastbourne’s composi- 
tion : the voice was Patterson’s 
voice, but the hand was the 
hand of Whitby-Eastbourne. 

So when Mr Patterson ar- 
ranged with the B.B.C. to 
give that broadcast talk, it 
was quite in the ordinary 
course of business that Whitby- 
Eastbourne should write it. 
And it was Whitby-Eastbourne 
who had concocted that crypto- 
graphic libel, and it was he 
who had sent to the evening 
paper in the name of Ezekiel 
Kempestone of Londonderry the 
letter that contained the clue. 

Whitby - Eastbourne had 
gauged the situation to a 
nicety. Being, so to speak, at 
the very centre of the inner 
circle, he was in a position 
to know just how bad was the 
bad blood between Sir John 
Fitzstephen and Mr Patterson. 
His ingenious plot, he foresaw, 
could have only one result. 
Johnny Fitz would hound Pat- 
terson out of public life, and 
the only obstacle to a Val- 
hagen statue would thus be 
removed. 

And it worked out so. With 
Mr Patterson’s disappearance, 
Whitby - Eastbourne was au- 
thorised to open negotiations 
with Valhagen. Some members 
of the Cabinet ventured to 
make the diffident suggestion 
that the subject of the group 
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might be a representation of 
the passage of the River Boyne 
by his late Majesty, King 
William III. And Whitby- 
Eastbourne made a magnani- 
mous concession to Ulster pre- 
dilections by compromising on 
@ representation of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh crossing the Red Sea 
on a white horse. Such a 
subject, he pointed out in a 
carefully phrased Minute, had 
the advantage of being wholly 
unobjectionable, theologically, 
as that historical fact was 
accepted by sects so far apart 
in dogma as the Zoroastrians 
and the Yezdis. 


But Nemesis was already on 
Whitby-Eastbourne’s track. 

He went to London when 
Valhagen had the group ready 
for delivery, saw it tenderly 
aboard a ship at Tilbury, 
travelled with it on its passage 
to Belfast by long sea, and 


superintended its discharge at 
the docks. 

As the massive object was 
being lowered by a crane on 
to a waiting lorry one of the 
slings broke. The statue 
crashed to the ground, and 
Whitby-Eastbourne rushed im- 
pulsively forward, apparently 
in an insane attempt to save 
his cherished Valhagen from 
destruction. 

At the inquest afterwards an 
observant dock labourer testi- 
fied that the unfortunate 
Whitby-Eastbourne had been 
struck on the head by the 
upraised sword of ‘King 
Wullyum.’ The coroner, in 
directing the jury to bring in 
a verdict of death from mis- 
adventure due to an act of 
God, commented on this signi- 
ficant piece of evidence— 

‘The deceased official,’ he 
said, *‘ was, I understand, an 
advanced Anglo-Catholic.” 
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